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Vitalized Schools Teaching Children the Use of Wood 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer, Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company, Chicago] 


Prof. P. G. Holden’s rotation plan for vitalizing 
the teaching of agriculture has vitalized every 
department of rural school work; has opened to the 
rural child undreamed fields of knowledge, quick- 
ened his perception, and caused him to think as an 
intelligent human being. 

The manual training, study of rope and other 
projects has vitalized his reading, geography, his- 
tory, and language. 

In the directions for the making of a book rack, 
the teachers’ guide suggests that in the se- 
lection of the wood care be taken that it be free 
from knots, and that the wood be of a variety 
that will take polish readily—as oak, or maple, al- 
tho ‘‘redwood, cypress or soft pine will do.’’ 

Let us assume that two kinds of wood have been 








ties. Dots surrounded by wavy rings are seattered 
over the boards when the tree is sawed. This is 
a ‘‘bird’s-eye’’ grain, beautiful in pattern and in 
sheen and coloring when polished. It is cut thin 
for veneer work. Extreme irregularity of grain 
adds to the value of woods, if they are capable of 
a high polish. The fine texture and coloring, com- 
bined with the beautiful patterns they display, give 
woods a place in the decorative arts that can be 
taken by no other material. | 

5. What kind of maple makes the best lumber? 

6. Are there any hard maple trees in your school 
district? 

7. Why is the ‘‘sugar’’ maple so called? 

8. What part of the United States produces the 
most maple sugar? 
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20. Where are some of the largest lumber camps 
of the United States located? 

21. What is meant by ‘‘skidding’’ logs? 

22. What is a ‘‘skidway?’’ 

23. What is a ‘‘logger?’’ 

Composition Subjects 

How I made a Book Rack. 

The Story of a Lumber Camp. 

Making Maple Sugar. 

A Nutting Party. 

The Sawmill. 

The Maples of Our Neighborhood. 

The Grand Old Oak. 

Mother’s Oak Rocking Chair. 

Autobiography of an Oak Dining Table. 


slam 





THE WOODEN ARTICLES MADE BY THIS CLASS SHOW HOW READILY WOOD FITS INTO VITALIZED EDUCATION 


chosen, the maple and the oak. Now for the cor- 
relation: 
Language 

The teacher may give a list of general questions 
something like the following: 

1. Where did you obtain the lumber from which 
your book rack is to be made? Where did your 
father get it? Where do you suppose the lumber 
dealer obtained it? 

2. In what portions of the United States do we 
find forests of oak? Of maple? 

3. Name some of the varieties of oak? Of maple? 

4. What is meant by ‘‘Burr’’ oak? ‘‘Bird’s- 
eye’’ maple? 

[Nore: ‘‘Bird’s eye’’ and ‘‘curly’’ maple are 
prizes for the furniture maker. Occasionally a 
tree of swamp or sugar maple keeps alive the 
crowded twigs of its sapling for years, and forms 
adventitious buds as well. 

These dwarfed shoots persist, never getting ahead 
further than a few inches outside of the bark. 
Each is the center of a wood swelling on the tree 
body. The annual laycrs preserve al! the inequali- 


9. What fertilizer is found in hard maple 
ashes? 

10. For what is the ‘‘silver’’ maple largely 
used ? 

11. What are maple ‘‘keys?’’ Why so called? 

12. What tree is described as being ‘‘majestic?’’ 
Why? 

13. What is the fruit of the oak called? Is it 
edible? 

14. What oak produces the chinquapin? 

15, Have you ever eaten chinquapins? Do they 
grow in your neighborhood? 

16. Does oak make good lumber? Does any part 
of your home contain oak or pine in its construe- 
tion? If so, what parts? 

17. Of what are most ‘‘hardwood’’ floors made? 
Why are they called ‘‘hardwood?’’ Why are 
hardwood floors preferable to those of softwoods? 

18. Write a list of all your home furniture made 
of oak. Of maple. 

19, Can you recognize an oak tree by its leaves? 
A maple? Describe each. 


Reading 

1. What did Ralph Waldo Emerson mean when 

he said: 
The scarlet maple-keys betray 
What potent blood hath modest May? 

2. The Death of the Flowers, by William Cullen 
Bryant. 

3. Henry David Thoreau speaks of the red maple 
as the ‘‘Autumn Glory.’’ What does he mean? 
Compare the autumn color of the oak with that of 
the maple. Is the oak deciduous? 

4, Read—The Grand Old Oak.—Henry F. Chor- 
ley. 

5. Tell to the class the story of the Druids and 
the oak. 

6. The Forest Hymn.—W. C. Bryant. 

The Story of a Sick Tree 

This little story by F. D. Boynton should be 
familiar to every rural school boy and girl: 

‘‘In a great many ways trees are just like girls 
and boys. Trees are full of life and joy in the 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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should mean more to you than just ordi- This high grade lumber possesses light- 
nary Western Spruce because the 10 to ness, strength, resiliency and easy-working 
12 million feet of lumber in stock at our _—_ qualities which attract builders and dealers 
Vancouver, Wash., plant was specially in- seeking longer life and bigger values in 
spected and selected by Uncle Sam for 

airplane construction. 


lumber. At the present time we are using 
this lumber to manufacture 
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Move to Safeguard the Use 


of Explosives 


A bill has been introduced in the United States 
Senate which will safeguard the manufacture of 
explosives in at least as careful a manner as the 
regulations applying to poisonous drugs. Hereto- 
fore it has been very easy for anarchists and other 
undesirable citizens to secure explosives for pur- 
poses of terrorism. Under the proposed act all 
manufacturers and dealers are registered with the 
collector of internal revenue, pay a tax provided 
and secure a license. The provisions of the act 
apply to chemical ingredients of explosives, as well 
as to their explosive combinations. Those handling 
explosives are to report to the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue at such time and in such manner as 
the form prescribes and all transfers must be re- 
corded. The foremen of men handling explosives 
are authorized to issue them for use, but must 
properly police the issue and see that any unused 
quantities are returned. 

Seven different classes of licenses are provided 
for: For manufacturers, for vendors, for pur- 
chasers, for foremen and superintendents, for ex- 
porters, for importers, and the seventh form au- 
thorizing purchase, manufacture, possession, test- 
ing and disposal, which is issued to edueators, in- 
ventors, investigators and analysts. - The charge 
for manufacturers’ license is $5, to vendors, ex- 
porters and importers $3, and for other licenses $1, 
annually. The act provides for a chief inspector 
of explosives and fourteen other inspectors to be 
appointed by the secretary of the Treasury and to 
act under the direction of the commissioner of in- 


ternal revenue. The direetor of the bureau of 
mines is also given certain authority in the investi- 
gation of explosives and fires on mining property. 

It can not be seen that this act will in any way 
hamper the legitimate use of explosives in the 
clearing of timber land, or for other legitimate pur- 
poses. Whether it will be administered with suffi- 
cient vigilance to limit the improper use of these 
high explosives remains to be seen. The bomb out- 
rages of the past show that some legislation of this 
sort is needed. 


Teaching Boys and Girls the 
Uses of Woods 


The text, brethren of the lumber industry, is 
taken from the book of Proverbs: ‘‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go; and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.’’ The complete expo- 
sition thereof will be found in the announcement 
printed on page 51 of this issue. The way in 
which the child should go, from the business stand- 
point of the lumberman, whether producer or dis- 
tributer, leads to a familiarity with trees, par- 
ticularly those of the commercial species; a knowl- 
edge of the many and varied uses of wood; and a 
predilection for that material that will display 
itself in later life when deciding upon materials 
for home building or other purposes. ‘‘As the 
twig is bent so is the tree inclined,’’\and if we 
wish thoroly to popularize wood for all of the 
innumerable uses for which it is the best material 
that could be employed, we must start ‘with the 
child. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeavored to 
suggest and outline, in the announcement referred 
to, a thoroly practical method by which this most 
desirable object may be accomplished; or rather, 
by which a start may be made in that direction, for 
the process of education along this line should be 
continuous. The plan at the same time affords a 
means by which the local lumberman may supple- 
ment his regular advertising and bring his business 
to the attention of the community in a new way. 

The hope is entertained by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that many lumbermen, in all branches of 
the industry, will recognize the possibilities of this 
movement and codperate by starting contests in 
their several localities. By so doing they will not 
only be serving their own immediate interests, 
from the advertising standpoint, but what is more 
important, they will be contributing to the pros- 
perity and stability of the whole industry by help- 
ing to broaden and diversify its market in the 
years to come. 


Western Mill Establishes Shop 


Committee System 


The news columns this week describe a shop com- 
mittee ‘system which has been installed by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 
It is already in operation and 700 men are work- 
ing under the plan. 

Under this plan the men select their.own repre- 
sentatives upon the shop committee (or upon shop 
committees for each department in case of large 
operations) who keep in constant touch with the 
management and refer all questions affecting labor 
and other matters they deem of sufficient imipor- 
tance to bring up. The purpose is to promote a 
better understanding and to. remove any possible 
causes of dissatisfaction. 

The idea is all right, but in some instances has 
been actively opposed by union labor and it has 
been announced that the idea is against union labor 
principles. One of the country’s leading sash and 
door concerns has introduced it with much success. 
It has been introduced in a number of factories of 
the International Harvester Co., but when a strike 
occurred it shut down some of the factories where 
there were shop committees, as well as the others 
where the men had not accepted the idea. Among 
the first companies in this country who introduced 
the idea were the corporations included in the 
Rockefeller interests, among them the Colorado 





Iron & Fuel Co., but a serious strike not long ago 
affecting that concern was announced to have as 
its primary object the discontinuance of the shop 
committees system. 

None ot these things means that the shop com- 
mittee idea is not right, but they do mean that 
the labor union idea is entirely wrong in its posi- 
tion upon this matter. Most of those in control 
of labor unionism at the present time do not want 
the men to be upon good terms with their employ- 
ers. They thrive by warfare, because their purpose 
is entirely selfish. The efficiencies of peace and 
the general welfare of the public are not within 
the scope of their program. 
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A Fuel Economy Suggestion 
That Is Timely 


To keep the ‘‘ home fires burning’’ this year will 
be a considerable problem, and one with which those 
of our readers who handle coal as well as lumber 
are face to face. This will be true regardless of 
what the outcome may be of the threatened miners’ 
strike. 

In Chicago at present what is known as small nut 
coke is being advertised at a price $3.20 a ton be- 
low the larger nut size suitable for burning in large 
grates. 

A Chicago householder has an idea on this subject 
which has not yet been fully tested out, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passes it on to others who 
may be interested in experimenting with it. He 
is putting a shallow semi-circular tray of coarse 
wire screening over the rear half of the grate in 
his house-heating furnace, turning the edges up 
about 1% inches all around to close the opening 
around the edges of the grate and wiring it in 
place so that it canont slip forward. This leaves 
the front half of the grate free so that the fire 
may be stoked and the clinkers cleaned out, and he 
intends to burn. the regular size of furnace coal, 
and the finer size of coke in addition. 

It is his belief that with a firebox half full of 
live coals he can rake them toward the front and 
then throw the small coke to the rear of the box 
over the wire grate. In this way he expects to use 
about half the quantity of regular furnace coal in 
combination with the finer fuel at a saving of $3.20 
a ton, and without any loss of the latter by leak- 
age into the ash pit. 

He will probably be able to work out this idea 
successfully under his individual care of the fur- 
nace. He is using a screening of %-inch mesh, No. 
16 wire, which costs 15 cents a square foot, or 


approximately 30 cents for enough to protect a 
grate 20 inches in diameter. This screen will burn 
out after awhile, but inasmuch as it will pay for 
itself every time 200 pounds of the cheaper fuel is 
burned on it, that is a matter of small moment. He 
believes it possible that a wire screen of %%4-inch 
mesh, No. 12 wire, would prove as efficient in pre- 
venting leakage and the heavier wire would !ast 
somewhat longer. 

A large coal dealer in a Chicago residential dis- 
trict when asked about this small coke said that he 
got in a ear of it about three years ago and had 
trouble in getting rid of it, and therefore has not 
carried any since, In the byproducts manufacture 
of coke it seems necessary to produce a considerable 
proportion of this smaller size, and in any com- 
munity where such a differential price exists be- 
tween furnace sizes and the smaller sizes of either 
coke or coal, it would seem likely that this idea 
might be useful in reducing the householder’s win- 
ter coal bill. It may not be very practical when 
the coldest weather demands the full capacity of 
the furnace, but most furnaces are working at 
‘‘loafing range’’ during a considerable part of 
their active season. 


Proposed Amendment to 


Revenue Bill , 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Hull, of Tennessee, and re- 
ferred to the committee on ways and means, which 
makes a change in the wording of the Revenue Act 
which is of particular interest to the lumber indus- 
try. In section 202, paragraph A, subsection 1, 
the present act reads: ‘‘In the case of property 
acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair market 
price or value of such property as of that date 


* * *9? This bill would add the following words: 


‘‘or the cost thereof, whichever is highest.’’ 

The bill also applies the same principle to sub- 
sequent provisions of the act as a basis for comput- 
ing gain or loss caused by the sale of property. 

This bill does not go very far to cure the inequi- 
ties of which lumbermen have complained most 
strenuously. It does, however, offer relief to own- 
ers of timber who purchased it prior to March 1, 
1913, at a higher valuation than its actual market 
value as of that date. 


To Continue the Waterways 
Development Program 


The approaching return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control is the reason for legislation proposed 
in the United States Senate for continuing the Gov- 
ernment program of assistance to waterways Jeg- 
islation. Amendments introduced by Senator Rans- 
dell transfer all control of canals from the director 
general of railroads to the shipping board and 
direct the shipping board to carry out all contracts 
already entered for the building of boats and 
barges, as well as to maintain for five years the 
Government barge lines already established. 

Another section prohibits the reduction of rail- 
road rates to meet water competition except by per- 
mission of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in case they are so reduced prohibits the main- 
tenance of higher rates to intermediate points. 
Other sections of the bill provide for physical con- 
nection with railroad terminals and thru and joint 
or proportional rates. 

This legislation was prepared by a subcommittee 
of the National River and Harbors Congress and 
will be a chief subject of discussion at its fifteenth 
annual convention in Washington in December. 





HOW FAR 


While a number of States have individually been 
interesting themselves in forestry matters for a 
good many years, the forestry conference of three 
States at Indianapolis last week was about the first 
effort made toward coéperation and codrdination of 
State forestry policies. Because of this reason it is 
noteworthy. 

It was, however, only a beginning in this direc- 
tion, and somewhat disappointing to some at least 
of those present in that it did not appear to arrive 
at any definite destination. The program was full 
of papers and the resolutions were full of the things 
which usually compose resolutions, but there seemed 
to be little time or disposition for the clarifying dis- 
cussion which would lead to a better understanding 
of what a State forestry policy should he. 

Karly in the meeting the old familiar subject of 
erosion and runoff was brought up and blamed en- 
tirely on forest denudation. No one took the 
trouble to call attention to the fact that there is a 
vast difference, in both erosion and runoff, between 
land covered with virgin sod dotted here and there 
with the natural reservoirs of swamps and the same 
land after it has been put under the plow and un- 
derlaid with a network of tile drains. Such a 
condition when it becomes widespread over a State 
will naturally lead to decrease in the size of the 
streams during the midsummer drouth, and this en- 
tirely irrespective of whether there has ever been 
a tree upon that particular watershed. Further, 
erosion freely occurs along all of the streams where 
timber also grows in the prairie sections of Illinois 
and Indiana, and doubtless in Ohio also. The de- 
pressed valleys of these streams show that this has 
been true for centuries, and as a matter of fact 
timber grows along these streams in the prairie see- 
tions where it never has grown upon the uplands, 
beéause erosion has made it possible for trees to 
grow here. 

There was allusion to the wood using industries of 
the States in the discussion and the resolutions made 
much of this also as an argument why these States 
should inelude the business of growing timber with 
the business of growing the many agricultural prod- 
ucts to which their high priced lands are devoted. 
Yet not a single representative of any of these wood 
using industries in the three States was sufficiently 
interested in the matter of home grown timber to 
put in an appearance at the conference, altho the 


CAN STATE FORESTRY GO? 


invitation was generally extended. As a matter of 
cold fact the manufacturer of kitchen cabinets in 
Goshen, or step ladders in South Bend, or farm 
wagons either there or in Moline, Ill., does not care 
particularly whether his lumber purchasing agent 
secures his supplies in his home State, or in Ken- 
tucky or Mississippi. Yellow poplar box boards 
are still a stock item in the official grades and call 
for widths of 13 to 17 inches. Nature could raise 
yellow poplar trees that could supply these widths, 
but man never will. 

It appears clearly obvious also that individual 
State forestry is an individual problem. In the 
oldest State in the Union, Massachusetts, forest 
land is still assessed at about $5 an acre; Pennsy!- 
vania has bought thousands of acres at $5 to $10. 
The amount of land which could be bought for any 
forestation program in Indiana and Illinois within 
a cost of $35 an acre is extremely limited and cer- 
tainly no consolidated forest tract could be built 
within that limit. 

Nevertheless in Indiana, which has already made 
some very serious blunders in its forestry program, 
there appears to be a forecasted policy in favor of 
State acquisition and operation of forests. ‘‘ You 
can’t get the farmers interested in forestry,’’ said 
an Indiana spokesman, ‘‘we have tried it and it 
didn’t work.’’ How it had been tried in Indiana 
was very clearly and forcibly stated by Dean Stan- 
ley Coulter of DePauw University in one of the 
most soundly sensible talks of the conference. He 
showed that while forestry propaganda was plenti- 
ful, actual forestry information of practical use to 
the farmer was conspicuously absent. The farmer 
did not value his trees because he did not have, and 
there was no place where he could conveniently ob- 
tain, information as to their actual market worth 
and physical value. People have been stimulated 
to practice forestry without any practical instrue- 
tions how to go about it, and the disastrous failures 
of the past in Indiana tree-growing efforts are the 
chiefest handicap to any real progress in the promo- 
tion of private forestry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not be under- 
stood as believing that the case is hopeless in these 
States for the practice of forestry upon either public 
or private lands. The States and municipalities can 
buy land and grow trees upon it. Indiana already 
has State forestry preserves and Cook County many 
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thousand acres of such preserves scattered along its 
streams. There are wild lands not so directly con- 
nected with agricultural holdings as to be impos- 
sible of purchase which it might be desirable to 
secure, particularly where their recreative uses are 
of importance, altho unfortunately in both Indiana 
and Illinois the waste lands are largely concen- 
trated in the southern portion of the State and away 
from its chief centers ot population. 

Forestry on private lands has thus far largely 
been conducted by nature as a tenant at will upon 
lands which the farmer-owner himself could not 
otherwise use. He could not plow them up for 
wheat or corn and so has permitted the trees to 
grow upon them, except in as far as his grazing use 
of these woodlots has tended to keep down tree re- 
Nature is growing trees somehow upon 
these lands, and it might be possible that the trees 
would grow to better purpose if man himself would 
take some interest in them. A good deal of very 
practical forestry could be instituted with that very 
conservative statement as its beginning. 

It should be remembered, however, that the pres- 
ent classification of agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural lands is by no means permanently established. 
The lumberman has been greatly blamed for mining 
the forest, but the farmer in spite of all of the 
teaching of agricultural colleges is still mining the 
soil and always has mined it on at least 90 percent 
of the cultivated area, even in these three famous 
agricultural states. As the fertility of the tilled 
acres decreases the land formerly waste because less 
fertile becomes relatively more important. Further- 
more, land need not be specially fitted for the plow 
in order to be eminently adapted to the growing of 
small fruits and grapes, and if any land will grow 
oaks and maples it is quite certain that apples, 
peaches and other fruit trees will do well upon it 
and offer more profitable results. It may well be 
questioned, therefore, as to how much of the so- 
called waste land will in the long run prove to be 
fitted for nothing else than the growing of timber. 

A sound policy of State forestry must proceed 
deliberately, considering all these facts, and build 
upon them. It would be very unfortunate, indeed, 
if the forestry department of any State should in- 
duce a private owner to inaugurate a comprehensive 
forest plantation upon socalled waste land, only to 
have that owner within a few years (and long before 
his forest plantation gave any evidence of financial 
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return), observing his neighbors making large im- 
mediate profits from horticultural development of 
similar neighboring lands, decide that the game was 
not worth the candle and cease his efforts. In 
place cf such ambitious attempts at wholesale re- 
forestation, however, we certainly can have a better 
appreciation of such forest than we have now and 
better management and conservation of it. If it 
does not seem wise to invest considerable sums in 
replanting, we should at least give nature a fair 
chance to do it. 

As a matter of fact we none of us know as much 
about the raising of trees as the reams of literature 
which have been written about forestry might lead 
one to imagine. All our forestry in this country and 
all our forestry literature has been produced within 
a period of time which does not suffice for the rais- 
ing of a single forest crop. When this is con- 
trasted with the work of the agricultural experiment 
stations which can demonstrate their theories year 
after year upon annual crops, one can realize why 
progress in practical forestry should be so slow. 


CONGRESS TO CRUSH “RED” PROPAGANDA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Senate judi- 
ciary committee has reported favorably a bill de- 
signed to prevent anarchistic activities and the 
spread of ‘‘Red’’ propaganda. The bill embraces 
numerous remedies suggested for the curbing on 
radicals who advocate the overthrow of govern- 
ment. A bill introduced by Senator Sterling of 
South Dakota formed the basis for the composite 
measure reported by the committee. 


The bill provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person to advocate 
or advise the overthrow or to write or knowingly to 
print, publish, utter, sell or distribute any document, 
book, circular, paper, journal or other written or 
printed communication, in or by which there is ad- 
vised the overthrow, by force or violence, or by phys- 
ical injury to person or property, of the Government 
of the United States, or of all government, or to ad- 
vise or advocate a change in the form of government 
or the Constitution of the United States or resistance 
to the authority thereof by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property, or by force or 
violence to prevent, hinder, or delay, or attempt to 


prevent, hinder or delay, the execution of any law’ 
of the United States. 


That the display or exhibition at any meeting, gath- 
ering or parade, public or private, of any flag, banner 
or emblem intended by the person or persons displaying 
or exhibiting the same to symbolize or indicate a 
purpose to overthrow, by force or violence, or by 
physical injury to person or property, the Government 
of the United States, or of all government, is hereby 
declared to be unlawful. 


That every document, book, circular, paper, journal 
or other written or printed communication in or by 
which there is advocated or advised the overthrow, by 
force or violence or by physical injury to person or 
property, of the Government of the United States or 
of all government, or in or by which there is advo- 
cated or advised the use of force or violence or physical 
injury to, or the seizure or destruction of person or 
property as a means toward the accomplishment of 
economical, industrial or political changes, is here- 
by declared to be non-mailable, and the same shall not 
be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post- 
office or by any letter carrier. 


Provided, that nothing in this act shall be construed 
as to authorize any person other than an employee 
of the dead letter office duly authorized thereto or 
other person upon a search warrant authorized by law 
to open any letter not addressed to himself. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


A slightly smaller amount of business in North 
Carolina pine was transacted last week, noticeable 
especially in low grade rough 
lumber and also to some extent 
in dressed. There are many 
small sales of better grade stock, 
but the aggregate is not very 
large; however, the amount of 
this class of stuff available at 
the mills also is very small, and 
what there is has a ready. mar- 
ket. Various labor troubles in 
North Carolina pine territory are 
a severe handicap to any really 
brisk market, causing as they do 
the builders and other consumers 
to hesitate; but the need for 
housing, on the other hand, is so 
great that building operations 
undoubtedly will continue until 
weather conditions force suspen- 
sion, and thus create as great a 
demand in the meanwhile as the 
North Carolina pine men ean 
meet with their limited stocks 
and low production. A good 
market next year is expected, 
and there is nothing but optim- 
ism in the ranks of the manu- 
facturers. Prices continue to 
hold very firm, and on some 
items there is a strong tendency 
toward an advance. 
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The Hardwood Trade 


The unparalleled strength of 
the hardwood market which 
heretofore has been a feature of 
the lumber situation continues, 
with a strong, persistent demand 
for practically every item of practically every 
wood and with production in the most important 
hardwood districts seriously interfered with by 
heavy rains which have forced the suspension of 
many logging operations. Stocks consequently are 
lower now than perhaps ever before, and if there 
ever was hope during this year for the mills to 
strengthen their stock position in preparation 
for next year’s assuredly heavy demands, it.seems 
completely blasted now. In fact, manufacturers 
count on an unprecedented scarcity of stock next 
season, and so do those buyers who have given the 
market situation careful study, and they natur- 
ally are the most insistent seekers of stocks at 
this time, in an effort to protect their require- 
ments. Prices are strongly maintained and some 
advances have been made during the week; and 
it appears certain that the present serious in- 
terruption to logging and mill production will 
speedily bring additional ones. The trade gener- 
ally is now firmly convinced that speculation on 
lower prices next year is idle. There is an ever 
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growing searcity of the higher grades of almost 
all the woods, but particularly in the oaks, ash 
and hickory. Quartered white oak FAS is now 
quoted up to $270 per 1000 feet, FAS walnut at 
$225 and FAS ash at $170, 8/4 thickness, which il- 
lustrates better than words the trend of the 
market. Gum is also in the forefront. A feature 
of the market is the increasing activity of the 
lower grades, stocks of which are gradually 
growing smaller and prices mounting. There is 
very little export business at the moment, but the 
domestic demand in prospect is so heavy that 
the amount of foreign business makes little dif- 
ference one way or the other. What sort of a 
situation will develop next year, when the 
foreign demand certainly will be vastly larger 
than it now is, with a powerful domestic market 
and only slight stocks in prospect, is open to con- 
jecture. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


The market for Douglas fir, which for a few 
weeks has been rather dull with prospects of 
continuing so until the scramble for spring stocks 
had begun, during the last week or ten days has 
surprised observers by firming up rather suddenly. 
The tone is now considerably better, according to 
most west Coast reports, altho this must not be 
interpreted as meaning that there is already any 
really keen demand. But the orders reported 
by 125 representative mills as received during the 
week ended Oct. 18, reflect a distinct advance 
over the previous week and indicate that the 
wholesale and retail trade of this country evi- 
dently is preparing for a big consumers’ demand 
to set in soon after the first of the year, if not 
before. All elements of the industry are agreed 
that the building boom which called for such 
heavy supplies of lumber this year, particularly 
during the last four or five months, will continue 
with increased vigor next year. Many retail deal- 
ers already are preparing to lay in their stocks for 
next spring, convinced that now is the psyeholog- 
ical time to get under cover, and shipments are 
moving as rapidly as the short supply of cars 
permits from the Douglas fir belt to all parts of 
the country. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the great increase in the movement of 
Douglas fir into Texas and Oklahoma. During 
September from reporting mills 190 cars were 
shipped to those destinations, compared with 127 
cars in August. Most of this lumber is used for 
oil rigs, and it is said that the southwestern oil 
fields are rapidly developing into one of the prin- 
cipal consuming districts for west Coast timbers. 
In anticipation of a big future business which 
will take up whatever in the way of stock can 
in the meanwhile be produced the fir mills are 
cutting on almost a capacity basis, during the 
week ended Oct. 18 the production of mills report- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
being only 5 percent below normal. Stocks are 
still 30 percent below normal, and the manufac- 
turers are working hard to rebuild them. 





The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 


—————-Week Ended Oct. 18 





— Jan. 1 to Oct. 18———-_———- 


The Trade in Southern Pine 


Reports from the important distributing centers 
for southern pine are almost unanimous to the 
effect that the market holds 
strongly; that while demand can 
not be called keen the general 
weakness which was widely pre- 
dicted a few weeks ago, at the 
beginning of the present lull in 
the trade, has not materialized 
and is not likely to. Common 
dimension and boardg are the 
only items which have been 
notably affected by dullness and 
which show weakness in price. 
Production in the South is badly 
hampered by recent heavy rains 
which in some sections have 
stopped woods operations practi- 
eally altogether and have de- 
creased the mill output to around 
50 percent of normal in those 
sections. Already depleted and 
badly broken before this inter- 
ference, mill stocks are thereby 
being further diminished and 
thus is offset the encouraging 
increase in production and in 
stocks a few weeks ago. This 
condition, developing just at a 
time when the market was dull, 
naturally has had a stabilizing 
effect and has in fact caused a 
little stiffening in prices of some 
items in particularly short sup- 
ply; and by the time production 
increases the beginning of the 
rush for spring stocks is looked 
for, which naturally under the 
circumstances will develop a 
—— market position highly favorable 
Southern Pine ftom the manufacturers’ stand- 

Barometer Point. Distributers are becom- 
ing more and more convinced 
that a heavy buying movement of spring stocks 
will begin unusually early this winter, perhaps 
even late in November or early in December, as 
the trade seems to have made up its mind pretty 
generally that lower prices can not be expected. 
The retail and the factory trade alike are short 
of stocks; the mills are likewise, abnormally and 
critically so; a great building and industrial ae- 
tivity next year is expected to increase consump- 
tion materially. Under such circumstances it 
seems entirely reasonable to expect a continued 
shortage of lumber stocks next year. 
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The Lath Situation 


In the Southeast, production of pine lath is at 
at a minimum, as well as in practically all of the 
North and in some sections of the West, where 
shortage of labor prevents the stimulation of lath 
production. There is no fixed market on lath and 
prices obtained vary considerably. For example, 
$8.50 a thousand, f. o. b. mill, was recently paid 
to a southern pine manufacturer for a large 








Association Production | Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders amount of lath. Certain interests are scouring 
*Southern pine ....... 71,373,695 60,689,895 56,306,124 3,165,441,317 3,115,802,194 2,991,944,489 the market to secure lath and insulator manufac- 
Ro eee 82,042,229 64,999,108 59,008,698 2,898,500,660 2,870,603,794 2,857,264.467 turing companies which use this product are very 
Western pine ......... 29,710,000 24,566,000 19,625,000 788,547,792 732,953,620 776,125,000 keen for supplies. Stucco construction is steadily 
North Carolina pine... .10,396,479 9,207,168 17,467,613 326,974,575 307,834,403 323,616,566 increasing and great quantities of a special wall 
Northern pine ........ 1,389,287 2,976,611 1,868,352 146,496,138 177,395,438 110,828,795 board and insulating material in which lath is 
California white dnd i used is found in this type of construction. There 

sugar pine ......... 8,580,000 7,777,000 6,894,000 263,731,000 193,155,000 168,425,000 seems to be no prospects for an increased lath 
California redwood.... 7,238,000 5,129,000 6,721,000 263,731,000 193,155,000 168,426,000 production, and consequently it is probable that 


the demand for patent and byrkit lath will in- 
crease materially. 





* The southern pine report is for the week ended Oct. 24. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


FREIGHT RATE BOOK WANTED 


I am opening a wholesale lumber office in Oklahoma 
and am writing to ask whether I can secure a list of 
various freight rates to points in this territory.— 
Inquiry No, 115. 

|The above inquiry comes from McAlester, and 
presumably the inquirer intends to open his office 
in that city. He wants some compilation of freight 
rates which will give him the rate to various nearby 
points without the necessity of searching thru 
freight tariffs. 

There are various and sundry freight rate com- 
pilations, but if there is any which covers this par- 
ticular field the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not 
aware of it. Will some of our Oklahoma readers 
enlighten our ignorance upon this subject ?— 
EpITor. | 





WANTS 1X2-INCH SHORT STRIPS 


In our business we use large quantities of the fol- 
lowing size strips made from tupelo, basswood, gum, 
poplar, oak and woods of similar texture: 

4/4x2-inchx3\%-foot rough. 

4/4x2-inchx4-foot rough. * 

Knots are admitted that will not impair the strength 
of the strip. It occurred to us that it is possible some 
mills might be able to facilitate the working of their 
lumber by cutting some of the above size strips, or 
might even have the desired stock on hand. We might 
consider buying this in 14-foot and 16-foot lengths and 
cutting it off ourselves, provided we could get mills to 
furnish us the strips.—INQuIRry No, 95. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Maryland 
woodenware factory. The size mentioned is one 
that should promote the closer utilization of mill 
waste, and if such softwoods as basswood and 
poplar can be used for the strips it is not at all 
impossible that shortleaf pine would be suitable. 
It would seem possible to turn out this material on 
an ordinary lath mill by setting the saws to the 
l-inch thickness desired, and while lath is in ex- 
cellent demand and bringing a good price it is 
probable that the above material would yield a bet- 
ter price. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.~—EpITor. | 


—_— 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT PANAMA 


People interested in the lumber industry have reason 
for thanking the inquirer who wrote you a_ week 
or two back, asking for information touching the Pasiga 
timber enterprise in Panama. The subject was so new 
and covered a state of things so far removed from 
timber conditions and possibilities in the United States 
that very few of our people had any real knowledge of 
it, or of Panama. The name to most of them is a 
geographical term, hazily located somewhere below the 
southern skyline, generally suggesting bananas and 
revolution. Yet the Republic of Panama is a tidy 
nation, the youngest in the western hemisphere. 

Only a few years ago it was part of another nation 
in the Isthmian and South Ameritan group; and that 
other nation shared the backward and disturbed con- 
ditions by which the whole group is discredited. Time 
enough has not yet passed to give Panama a reputation 
as a thoroly modern country, advanced to parity with 
any in which the native speech is English. Had your 
inquirer asked his questions about any other Central 
American country, your answer would have fitted. 

It is not surprising that anyone or any publication 
interested in North American forests and their products 
should have no definite vision of forests hitherto below 
our own horizon, nor of their value as sources of sup- 
ply to an important part of our own requirements. 
Until now we have been too busy with our own woods 
and the southern pine of the South to see where we 
must go when these are gone—and they are going fast. 
So fast that in another ten years we will have our 
hardwoods pretty well used up. Their area is dimin- 
ishing rapidly. Every thirty days we make a cut that, 
measured in square miles would equal the area of 
Rhode Island. Hardwood lumbermen know now that 
if they are to remain in the business they must shortly 
go elsewhere to find their timber. That fact accounts 
for the Pasiga enterprise. 

The board of directors of The Pasiga Timber Co. is 
made up of men who got their fortunes and their 
reputations in the lumber industry. This letter is not 
written to boost the company nor advertise its standing 
or its stock, for no such boost is needed. Nor is it 
necessary to name the officers and directors here. I 
care only to say that they are men of the highest 
standing and credit in the trade; and that they have 
put their own money into the concern, in large amounts. 

They did this after they had thoroly acquainted 
themselves with the proposition in all its aspects, with 
full technical knowledge, and the aid of the same 
expert skill they had employed in their operations in 
this country. The Government of the United States 
and its officials in the Canal Zone know all about 
Panama—the nation, I mean; not the whole Isthmus 
necessarily. In fact, Panama is a creation of the 
United States, and in substance a protectorate, in a 
wider application of the same sense that underlies our 
relations with Cuba. The Zone, which is United States 
territory, joins the boundary lines of Panama east and 
west. United States authority is back of the Panama 
Government, a solid guaranty of public order and the 
safety of private rights. The political ambitions, the 
factional rivalries, the ignorance and loose legalities 





which breed revolutions and bleed commerce in the 
other Central American States are thus shut out. 
Peace, prosperity and stable government are as well 
established, as much matters of course, as they are in 
any State of this Union. Investments are as safe as 
they are in Illinois. I wish this were more widely un- 
derstood. If it were, and the geographical situation, 
the physical and Climatic conditions were also known, 
our interest in and dealings with Panama would widen 
and improve, to our great advantage in every way. 

I think our people have a hazy notion that Panama 
is somewhere away southwest across the Gulf from 
New Orleans, whereas it is away southeast. 

Lay the edge of a ruler upon a map, with its north 
end at Buffalo and its south end in the Pacific, and 
draw a pencil line along it. The line will cross Panama 
and the Pasiga property. The mountains that link the 
Rockies with the Andes lie east and west along the 
country and form a barrier that no Gulf-Caribbean 
storm has ever crossed. 

You may confidently inform your inquirer that on 
the Pasiga property, with its area of 240 square miles, 
there is neither trace nor tradition of any of these 
fearful storms that have given the east Coast of the 
Isthmus so much trouble and inflicted such heavy dam- 
age. The soil is rich, the forests continuous, and there 
is not a single wash of land, not a single wind-fallen 
tree. Two rivers form the east and west boundaries. 
Three others flow into the Bay of Panama. There are, 
besides, many smaller streams that are not navigable 
for logging purposes as these five are. Not a single 
piece of natural driftwood ever comes down any of 
them. 

Theré is no jungle as fancy pictures at the first 
mention of Isthmian forests. The undergrowth is 
palm, There never has been a forest fire. There is no 
underbrush to feed one. 

The trees stand tall, 100 to 200 feet from roots to 
tip, fifty feet in the clear below the limbs. They are 
the quiet growth of many centuries; five, six, eight, 
ten, fifteen feet in diameter; sound and firm; without 
either wind cracks or insect borings, for they have no 
natural enemies to work them harm, 

The highest wind velocity of record is 47 miles an 
hour. That was years ago. The average velocity is 
About 10 miles. The rainfall is 66 inches, two inches 
less than the rainfall at New Orleans. The tempera- 
ture at noon all the year is around 80—seldom much 
over, never much under; but at night the warm air 
rises end cool breezes come down from the mountains 
and up from the sea, bringing comfortable sleep, There 
is no plague of mosquitos nor flies. There are no 
noxious pests of any kind. There is no humid vege- 
table decay for them to breed in. The death rate is 
lower than the death rate of Chicago. It is a sub- 
tropical climate of the best variety—not torrid nor 
feverish nor malarial. In even the hottest hours it is 
cool in the shade, The people are sober; the labor is 
good. Where more is needed than a neighborhood can 
supply it can be brought in from the Zone, where 
Jamaican negroes are always to be hired and white 
help can be had for work requiring manual skill. The 
labor conditions could not be better. There is no un- 
rest. Wages run above the cost of living and the 
living is remarkably good, for the country produces 
all necessary foods and the towns have excellent shops. 

Panama stands and thrives at the crossways of the 
world, for the canal gives access to all the seas and 
every part of every sea. When our Great Lakes and 
Mississippi waterway comes into use, as soon it must, 
Panama will be neighbor to Chicago by sea and river. 
The Pasiga property itself will be sending its products 
this way to the furniture makers and cabinet makers 
in Chicago and Grand Rapids, for its supply of ma- 
hogany and all the ornamental woods, and woods for 
perfect inside trim, needs only the mills that now are 
in preparation to ship board lumber to this or any 
other market, Six billion feet of the finest and rarest 
hardwoods that grow anywhere on this globe stand 
in the Pasiga forests, waiting. 

The Pasiga property is less than 40 miles from the 
Pacific end of the canal, fout thousand miles nearer 
New York than Seattle is and only one-third farther 
from Liverpool than it is from San Francisco. 

It will harm no one and may help some to learn 
that Panama, our national foster child, holds a _ posi- 
tion of strategic command where the great sea lanes 
come together; to know that we Nave cause for pride 
in what we have done for her, and of self congratu- 
lation over what she can do for us. When a group of 
successful business men such as those in the Pasiga 
Timber Co., who grew rich in one of our basic indus- 
tries, extend their activities to such a field and plant 
their money in it argument on that topic is fore- 
stalled. Upon their heels will follow many others, 
for equal capital and equal effort expended in Panama 
will bring vastly larger returns than they could earn 
at home. 

I am far within the facts when I say the timber on 
the Pasiga property contains an actual value running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, even on a care- 
fully minimized appraisal at the lowest figures that 
prevailed just before the war. The footage is so 
enormous that on any reasonably practical rate of 
mill-run per day it could not be used up within less 
than two or three human generations. That statement 
does not mean a realization deferred for the benefit of 
posterity but that the present generation can grow 
very rich out of it and yet leave to others a heritage of 
opulence. The sober, solid facts are so large that to 
any one accustomed only to the resources and earnings 
of our northern timber, even at its best, they seem 
fanciful. Those experienced, successful, hard-headed 
northern lumbermen who have proved the facts to their 
own complete satisfaction and put their money into 
the enterprise would tell you so, seriously and with 
complete conviction.—JAMES J. WEST, Chicago. 


BALED SHAVINGS—PORTABLE BANDS 

Can you give us the following information : 

Will it pay to bale pine shavings, and if so what 
machinery is required to successfully operate and where 
can it be purchased? We have a pile of nice dry shav- 
ings, and are making more each day and were wonder- 
ing if they could be utilized. 

Has the portable band sawmill proved to be a suc- 
cess? If so, give us the name and address of the 
party having such mills for sale.—-tNquiry No. 118, 

[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
Minnesota lumber firm. In many of our large 
cities there are firms which specialize in sawdust 
and shavings, and such an enterprise in Chicago 
calls itself The Shavings & Sawdust Co., and its 
wagons with their racks of large capacity are a 
familiar sight upon its streets. Shavings are used 
for stable bedding, for coarse packing material and 
are used to some extent in machine shops for soak- 
ing up the oil. Gas manufacturing plants also 
have a peculiar use for them in the gas scrubbers. 
The shavings are impregnated with some sort of 
chemical and the gas is thén passed thru the layers 
of shavings in‘the scrubber for the purpose of 
purifying it. 

Whether any of these uses for shavings will offer 
a suitable market to this Minnesota firm can be 
developed by it only thru inquiry. Shavings are 
baled in presses greatly resembling hay presses, 
some of them ‘being continuous action, while others 
are box presses operated by screw power, which 
press one bale at a time and discharge it before 
receiving the material for the next bale. 

Portable band mills of American make were an 
important and indeed necessary equipment of our 
lumber engineers in France in supplying the mil- 
lions of feet of war material requisitioned from 
French forests. At least two manufacturers of 
band mills have small sizes of what may be termed 
semiportable design, either of which can be heart- 
ily recommended for its intended field of operation. 
—EDITOoR. | 





WANTS TO LEARN WHOLESALE BUSINESS 
I am at present engaged in the retail lumber business 

but wish to gain a knowledge of wholesaling so that I 

may qualify as manager of a wholesale department. 

Could you inform me as to the best way of obtaining 
this knowledge ?—INquiry No. 103. 

[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania 
and is written upon the letterhead of a firm which 
announces itself as a wholesale and retail dealer 
in both lumber and coal. If our inquirer is at the 
present time engaged in the retail department of 
this firm, the best way for him to become ac- 
quainted with the wholesale end would be to ac- 
cept some minor position in the wholesale side of 
the business such as he is able to fill, and work his 
way up from that point. If he will disclose his am- 
bition to his employer he will undoubtedly be given 
advice and assistance, as most employers are very 
glad to observe such evidence of enterprise and am- 
bition. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no litera- 
ture on the conduct of a wholesale lumber business 
available for home study, which is a fact to be 
regretted.—EDITOoR. | 


WANTS TO BUY SAWDUST 

We have had several requests for prices on sawdust 
and are attaching one received today. 

If you happen to know of anyone who might be inter- 
ested, will you kindly refer the letter to him.—C, L, 
HAMILTON, White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minn.— 
Inquiry No. 89, 

[The letter enclosed with the above is from the 
proprietor of a meat market in a South Dakota 
town, who apparently wants the sawdust for pack- 
ing ice and whose requirement would be about a 
carload. He states that his ice house is 8 feet high 
and 16x32 feet in size, and wants to know about 
how much sawdust would be required. 

Most of the inquiries received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN regarding sawdust are from people 
who have it to sell. This inquiry from a man who 
wants to buy sawdust is something of a curiosity, 
and undoubtedly there are many of our readers 
who will be able to supply it on a favorable freight 
rate to this South Dakota point. The address will 
be supplied upon request, and if the White Pine 
Bureau receives any further requests of this sort 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased indeed 
to relay them for the benefit of its readers— 
EpITor. | 


PPO 


In cuTtine down a tree at East Aurora, N. Y., 
the other day, a silver plate bearing the name and 
date (Nov. 25, 1862) of the death of a woman was 
found imbedded in the trunk. The tree was about 
two feet in diameter, and when it was cut down 
split apart in falling, thus revealing the silver 
plate. The older residents of the village do not re- 
call any such person as the one named, and it is a 
mystery how the plate came to be in the tree. 
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LUMBERMEN BACK NEW MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 28.—By promoting the or- 
ganization of the Utica Home Mortgage Co. the 
lumbermen of this city have again displayed their 
initiative and enterprise in helping to relieve the 
shortage of homes. It will be remembered that 
last spring they inaugurated a campaign of co- 
operative advertising, for the purpose of bringing 
to the realization of the citizens of Utica the urgent 
need of home building. The campaign proved very 
successful, and in a sense the organization of the 
mortgage company, just consummated, may be said 
to be an outgrowth of that movement. In any 
event, it is a definite step toward enabling the man 
of limited means to become a home owner. On 
the directorate of the new corporation are such 
representative lumbermen as Stanley E. Gilbert, of 
the Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co.; and A. M. 
Waterbury, of Denton & Waterbury, Whitesboro. 


The object of the company, as declared in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation is ‘‘To facilitate the build- 
ing and owning of homes by persons of limited 
means, by financing the building and home owning 
operations thru the purchase, holding and collecting 
in instalments or otherwise of second or subse- 
quent mortgages upon improved real property with- 
in the State of New York.’’ A special appeal is 
being made to all large employers of labor for their 
support. 

It will not be the policy of the company to deal 
directly, in the first instance, with the borrower. 
Its officers will do all in their power to assist pros- 
pective home owners thru the contractors, dealers 
in materials and others who are interested in stim- 
ulating home building. Thus the prospective home 
owner will deal only with local people and will 
buy all his materials from local dealers. 

The charter of the company forbids making di- 


rect loans, but the corporation will stand ready to 
buy any mortgage upon residential property that 
the mortgagee may desire to dispose of. The dis- 
count rate will be whatever is made necessary by 
the operating expense and the possibly precarious 
nature of the business due to the unusually small 
margin of value. The company expects to handle 
second and subsequent mortgages which present a 
reasonable degree of safety, but which contribute 
to a larger total loan against the property than 
trust institutions of other conservative investors 
are willing to make. To cover the overhead ex- 
penses and provide for possible losses the company 
will discount any security purchased 10 percent, 
which has been adopted as a flat discount rate 
after careful study of the subject and many con- 
ferences with financiers of large experience in such 
matters. The rate is thought to be the lowest con- 
sistent with the cost of operating and the nature 
of second mortgages, unless a very large volume of 
business is done. If experience should show that 
a lower rate will suffice a revision will be made 
later. Mortgages having over three years to run 
will not be considered. 

While the company will not refuse to purchase 
outstanding mortgages made in the usual form it 
prefers that if drawn with view to purchase by it 
they be made payable in instalments of 2 percent 
a month of the principal, with complete maturity 
not exceeding three years, interest payable semi- 
annually. It is suggested that the ‘‘condition 
clause’’ read as follows: 


This mortgage is given as security for $.. sg’! payable 
at 


as follows: Two percent thereof (to-wit 

the end of each and every month from and after the 
date hereof, the whole of said principal sum to be paid 
in not to exceed three years from date hereof. Interest 
upon all sums of principal unpaid, at the rate of 6 
percent per annum to be paid semiannually. The privi- 


lege is hereby given to the party of the first part to 
make payments in excess hereof upon the principal 
indebtedness at any time. 

If for any reason the borrower can not pay the 
required instalments upon the principal during the 
first year the mortgage may be satisfactory if 
drawn for one year only (with quarterly or semi- 
annual interest) provided it appears that his finan- 
cial affairs will be such at the end of the first 
year as to enable him thereafter to make substan- 
tial payments upon the principal. In short, the 
rules have been made as elastic as possible so that 
the corporation may be of the greatest possible 
service to ail who may reasonably be expected to 
make good upon their obligations. 

Provision for a receiver for the holder of the 
mortgage is made by the insertion in every mort- 
gage of the statutory ‘‘receiver clause,’’ which 
reads: ‘The holder of this mortgage in any ac- 
tion to foreclose it shall be entitled to the appoint- 
ment of a receiver.’’ 

While it is too early to draw definite conclusions 
as to its value to the community it is the hope of 
the backers of the plan that the working man who 
has saved a small amount will be given courage 
to undertake the building of a home. He will be 
enabled to place his second mortgage indirectly 
in the hands of a concern whose object it is not 
to make money but to increase the number 
of home owners in the community. Another marked 
advantage is that the lumber and building supply 
dealers will be relieved of the burden of fineneing 
customers thru second mortgages which they must 
either carry themselves gr hunt an uncertain buy: 
er. Under the new plan any lumber dealer will be 
perfectly willing to take a second mortgage, made 
under proper conditions, because he can at orce 
convert it into cash. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In many lines of industry labor unrest is begin- 
ning to be reflected in a slowing down of produc- 
tion. Naturally this would be expected in the steel 
industry, but as time goes on those manufacturers 
dependent for their raw materials on the steel mills 
find the supply rapidly diminishing and with this 
development come unsatisfactory deliveries. This, 
in turn, hinders other lines of endeavor, not only 
checking any tendency of trade to expand, but 
forcing an increased use of credit as manufacturing 
operations are curtailed. 

If there is now declared a general strike among 
the bituminous miners, paralyzing the production 
of coal and making fuel, already scarce, more dif- 
ficult if not impossible to procure, the gravity of 
the situation that will exist in this country is 
clearly seen. President Wilson’s proclamation 
clearly indicates that Washington fully appreciates 
the danger and the effect of a bituminous coal 
miners’ strike. Failure of the attempt to frame 
in the conference at Washington an industrial code 
which would reconcile the conflicting viewpoints 
of employers and employees, while unfortunate is 
not nearly so serious in its immediate results as 
is the attitude of the coal miners toward the ef- 
forts of President Wilson to avert a general min- 
ers’ strike. 

The existing shortage of coal is serious enough 
without adding the menace of a.complete shut down 
of production. There is reassurance, however, in 
the statements of President Wilson in his proclama- 
tion to the people that the mines would be operated 
and this will allay, to some degree, apprehension as 
to inability to obtain fuel at any price. The threat 
of a general labor strike is again heard, but such 
threats are less emphatic than they were a week 
ago. The administration has gone squarely on ree- 
ord in opposition to organized labor using its pow- 
er to paralyze industry, and to inflict a serious in- 
jury upon those not directly concerned in labor 
controversies. 

While the international trade conference at At- 
lantic City dissolved without any direct action of 
a far reaching character it succeeded in throwing 
considerable light on the American foreign trade 


situation. For instance, it brought out the fact 


that many foreign countries had made specific and 
detailed plans for applications involving loans in 
the American market. The announcement of a 
$250,000,000 loan by Great Britain a fortnight ago 
indicated the methods to which foreign countries 
apparently are adjusting themselves. The period 
of American Government credit extension to foreign 
governments is drawing to an end. The amount 
authorized for such credits, $10,000,000,000, has 
been exhausted. It is estimated by experts in at- 
tendance at the trade conference that there is like- 
ly to be asked for during the coming year the fol- 
lowing funds: France, between $500,000,000 and 
$700,000,000; Italy, $800,000,000; Belgium, $100,- 


000,000, while the credit extension asked by other 
countries approximate $500,000,000 more. It is 
reasonable to suppose that at least a billion and a 
half of these foreign loans or credits will be offered 
in some form of foreign credit on the American 
market during the coming year. 

This is not surprising to those who have given 
careful study to European needs, but it emphasizes 
the ideas that have been expressed from time to 
time, that there must be a greater exercise of con- 
servatism by the American people and American 
bankers in the use of incomes and capital, if this 
country is to perform her full share in financing 
Europe’s rehabilitation and reconstruction. The 
unrestricted use of income and the squandering of 
money for luxuries simply hamper the ability of 
American people and American bankers to extend 
to Europe the financial assistance asked of them 
in the form of credit. 

This situation so far as it relates to the nations 
does not materially differ from that of the in- 
dividual who has been suddenly plunged into debt 
until his income is strained, if not totally inade- 
quate to pay interest charges and provide a con- 
tribution to a sinking fund for the retirement of 
the loan in the course of time. Obviously incomes 
must be increased, but the increase of incomes will 
not suffice without the conservation of a part of 
that income and its transfer in some form to capi- 
tal account. 

Wars can be fought on credit—this has been 
clearly demonstrated on numerous occasions—but 
when peace is restored there comes a day of reck- 
oning when the creditor and the debtor must get 
together and there must be a show of hands. If 
the debtor is unable to care for his obligation out 
of present income, some form of long time credit 
must be devised, but above all, the debtor must get 
on his feet and increase production or in some 
other way enlarge his income. The lavish expendi- 
ture of money in plants and other fixed forms of 
capital beyond the requirements of the immediate 
market is not in most instances going to lift the 
debt. There must be increased efficiency in pro- 
duction with existing plant capacity in order to 
justify an increase in the capital investment, other- 
wise it is doubtful if the business judgment would 
be regarded as sound. 

But it seems impossible to develop along these 
lines with one of the partners in the business, 
namely, labor, insisting upon withdrawing part of 
the capital—skill and manual labor. Such a pro- 
cedure restricts output and makes for plant idle- 
ness. Necessarily this curtails the earning power 
of the plant. Yet in face of this the tendency of 
the times is to demand an increase in the wages, or 
dividend, paid to labor. Of course radical labor 
leaders contend that there is no partnership be- 
tween labor and capital; that capital is the prod- 
uct of labor and consequently labor is the whole 


thing. There may be countries where such 
utopian conditions exist, but with the spendthrift 
disposition being manifested by many wage earn- 
ers in this country at the present moment, such 
theories are not likely to persist long if given ef- 
fect in actual practice. 

It has been demonstrated ered especially 
during the war, that there is a wide difference 
between theory and practice and that only the prae- 
tical theory is of any potential value in solving the 
problems growing out of the war. There is a the- 
ory and a biblical reference to the Millennium, but, 
in the light of what has transpired in this twentieth 
century civilization, there is reason to suspect that 
that period is still remote. 

There were those who theoretically believe that 
the development of foreign trade by the American 
business man was chiefly a matter of going out 
and getting the business. They failed to take into 
consideration the importance of devising some 
means by which this trade could be financed in a 
world situation such as has resulted from the war. 
They were brought to a sudden realization of this 
oversight by the developments in the international 
exchange markets, 

International bankers are still mixed in their 
views as to just what the foreign exchange market 
is likely to do in the future. Some of them ap- 
parently would not be at all surprised if European 
exchanges in this market should seek a still lower 
level unless steps are taken for extending financial 
aid to Europe. Naturally the flotation of a $250,- 
000,000 British loan here in the last fortnight has 
occasioned much favorable discussion in financial 
circles because the subscriptions indicate the suc- 
cess of this offering. Experts and bankers believe 
that the prompt absorption of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland bonds will pave the 
way for substantial credits to the governments of 
smaller foreign nations. 

There is also talk that the Davison plan, possibly 
in a modified form, will be utilized to correct the 
foreign exchange situation. So far, however, no 
other actual loans to foreign countries are in sight 
except for the French Cities credit. The Belgian 
loan may be taken up again some time in December. 
There is an increasing supply of commercial bills, 
particularly against cotton exports. England, 
France, Italy and Belgium are buying heavily ot 
cotton and foodstuffs. The monetary situation 
shows an easier tendency altho banks have been ex- 
panding their loans and borrowing rather liberally 
ot the Federal Reserve banks. 

eee 

NEGOTIATIONS are now on foot for a second loan 
of $50,000,000 by New York bankers to the Belgian 
Government. It is proposed to lend that sum on 
bonds to run 25 years, the bonds to be underwrit- 
ten by the banks and to be offered on public sub- 
scription. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Hemlock and Hardwood Men Confer 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 30.—Practically the en- 
tire forenoon of the fall meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
today was taken up with a discussion of labor con- 
ditions at the mills, the chief difficulty apparently 
being that men have gone away from the woods and 
camps to seek work in some of the larger cities. 
Many of the members took part in the discussion, 
including A. L, Osborn, of Oshkosh; C. C. Collins, 
of Rhinelander; George Foster, of Mellen; J. T. 
Phillips, of Green Bay; E. A. and W. B. Ciubine, 
of Park Falls; George Chapman, of Stanley, Wis.; 
M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, and FE. A. Hamar, 
of Chassell, Mich. 

The general disposition today of the workers 
in all industries to shirk and to demand short 
hour days and big pay came under discussion. 
‘Men seem to have forgotten that the greatest 
joy in life is a big, honest day’s work,’’ said A. L. 
Osborn, ‘‘and the way I see it the most of the mis- 
chief being done in teaching men to give as little 
as they can and demand as much as they can is by 
these mushy hare brained professors in our uni- 
versities. Most of these professors have not as 
much sense as God gave geese.’’ 

The report of the bureau of statistics and edu- 
cational information, of which Albert Klass, of 
Oconto, is chairman, presented some interesting sta- 
tistics on the cut and shipments of hemlock and 
hardwood lumber. Eighty-one percent of the 
members reporting on the cut and_ shipments 
for September this year, as against September 
last year showed a decrease in hemlock cut of 1 
percent; an increase in hemlock shipments of 22 
percent; an increase in hardwood cut of 40 percent ; 
an increase in hardwood shipments of 66 percent; 
an increase in total cut of 13 percent; and an in- 
crease in total shipments of 40 percent. The cut 
and shipment statistics for September, for 92 per- 
cent of the membership reporting, showed hard- 
woods sawed, 28,187,000 feet; and shipped, 40,233,- 
000 feet. The total of hemlock and hardwoods 
sawed is 65,376,000 feet and the total shipped is 
83,298,000 feet. A comparison of cut and ship- 
ments for two years ending Oct. 1, 1919, made the 


following showing: Decrease in hemlock cut, 18 
percent; decrease in hemlock shipments, 8 percent; 
decrease in hardwood cut, 6 percent; decrease in 
hardwood shipments, 1 percent; decrease in total 
cut, 11 percent; and decrease in total shipments, 5 
percent. 

The morning sesgion closed with the report by 
A. L. Osborn on the forestry conference held last 
Friday in Chicago between Chief Forester Graves 
and representatives of the lumber industry, which 
is reported in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. In the absence of President George N. 
Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., Vice President M. P. 
McCullough, of Mellen, presided today. President 
Harder recently underwent a serious operation and 
tho he is recovering rapidly has not improved suf- 
ficiently to permit his attendance today. 

The discussion of the report presented by the 
bureau of statistics and educational information 
revealed a very strong market position in the North, 
especially as regards better grades of birch, maple 
and basswood. As one member expressed himself: 
‘“We haven’t the stock, but we have the demand.’’ 
So long as such a situation prevails, prices can not 
help but remain strong, argued the members. 

As to the log input this winter, most of the mem- 
bers thought that it will be fully as big as last 
winter, or larger. At any rate, the manufacturers 
will make strenuous efforts to provide themselves 
with a large log crop. Lath, it was said, are very 
scarce, and when they are obtainable they bring 
almost any kind of a price. 

The tie and bark situation came in for a lengthy 
discussion and a committee was appointed to dis- 
cuss with the regional director of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration the possibility for higher prices than 
announced by the Railroad Administration a few 
days ago. The announced prices will not promote 
tie production, said the members, because they are 
too low. 

The association also voted unanimously to dis- 
patch a telegram to Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, commending him on. his stand 
in the steel strike. The legislative committee, of 
which A. L. Osborn is chairman, was also directed 
to formulate resolutions covering this subject. The 
message to Judge Gary read as follows: 


Your fight for the open shop and right to deal 
directly with committee chosen from your employees is 
ours. We unanimously endorse your stand as the only 
true expression of the constitutional right of every 
American citizen to dispose ef his services or to employ 
the services of others. 

Following the appointment of a nominations com- 
mittee consisting of Charles A. Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, Wis., Bruce Odell, of Manistique, Mich., and 
George Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., to nominate 
officers to be chosen at the spring quarterly meet- 
ing, the meeting adjourned. 

The members immediately reconvened to consider 
the Federal timber questionnaire. 





Must Wire When Car Is Refused 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Under a provi- 
sion of general order No. 7-A promulgated by the 
Railroad Administration to supersede general or- 
der No. 7, dated Jan. 29, 1918, and supplements 
thereto, ‘‘ When carload freight is refused at desti- 
nation notice of such refusal shall within twenty- 
four hours thereafter be sent by wire to consignor, 
when known, at his expense, or when not known, to 
agent at point of shipment, who shall be required 
promptly to notify the shipper if known.’’ This 
provision is section E, paragraph one, of ‘‘Na- 
tional Car Demurrage Rules and Charges.’’ 

As applied to lumber shipments it will be of 
substantial benefit to shippers who have carload 
shipments refused unexpectedly at destination and 
must pay demurrage while awaiting the receipt of 
postal card notice. Where a shipper is not noti- 
fied under the new rule, demurrage will not run 
and he will be exempt from heavy charges. Ordi- 
narily where a shipper is known he should receive 
the telegraphic notice of refusal of shipment with- 
in a few hours, which will enable him to make other 
arrangements for disposal of his car before de- 
murrage and storage charges begin to accrue. 





TRADE between the United States and Argentina 
during the year ended June 30 last amounted to 
$304,000,000, making Argentina the eighth largest 
customer of the United States. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR WEST COAST LUMBER 


R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who has been in the East 
for several weeks looking after matters of espe- 
cial interest to west Coast manufacturers, was in 
Chicago this week enroute back to his headquar- 
ters in Seattle, Wash. Asked to review for the 
benefit of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers the situ- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest, present and pros- 
pective, Mr. Allen said: 

With markets widening, and the old fir territory 
west of the Mississippi short of retail stocks, the out- 


look for west Coast lumber is good, jnsofar as demand * 


is concerned. However, the short supply of cars and 
logs may preclude taking on as much business as is 
offered. 

Car supply out there does not now exceed 40 percent 
of the industry’s requirements. Eastbound lumber 
and shingle shipments have been abnormally heavy for 
months, and the region has been drained of cars— 
there has been no adequate westbound movement with 
which to bring about equalization of supply. When 
the situation was finally understood by the Railroad 
Administration at Washington it was thought the 
westbound equalizing movement could be _ brought 
about by sending west a fair percentage of the equip- 
ment now being sent to the head of the lakes for 
rushing coal supplies into Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana—a movement that 
will involve about forty thousand cars of both open 
and closed types. However, labor troubles at the 
Duluth-Superior docks are said to have at least tem- 
porarily disrupted this plan. Some of these cars are 
now reaching Coast points, but not in the volume that 
was anticipated. It may be another sixty days before 
west Coast mills are even approximating 80 percent 
of their requirements. 

Log supply for months has just about kept even 
with mill production. With winter weather setting 
in this supply of raw material is bound to be curtailed. 
There are no log surpluses in the hands of either the 
mills or the loggers. 

In the meantime the demand for Coast lumber is 
increasing beyond all anticipation. The well informed 
line yards, sensing the true situation out there, are 
buying earlier and heavier than usual. To the extent 
that car and log supply will permit there will appar- 
ently be as great a movement of retail yard items dur- 
ing the next few months as at any time since the turn 
of the market last April. 

Sees Big Market for Coast Ties 

The timber cutting market has not been normal this 
year, due to retarded building operations in cities and 
the absence of railroad business. If the roads are 
turned back the first of the year, with legislation 
which will protect credits, there will develop in the 


course of a few months a very heavy special cutting 
demand, 

The tie business alone will be something of an item 
for Coast mills to take care of. The railroads of the 
United States annually invest five times as much for 
ties as for steel, and the steel corporation, with its 
inside information, is looking for one of its greatest 
years insofar as demand is concerned. 

Speaking of ties, the west Coast mills, exclusive 
of export trade, have furnished 12,300,000 pieces so 
far this year, These average forty-two feet board 
measure per tie. The Coast deliveries this year have 
run in excess of 516,600,000 feet. Thirty-two wood 
ships of the Ferris and Hough type were loaded with 
ties for Atlantic ports. The wooden ships, due to 
handicaps in design and construction, are not suitable 
for carrying lumber, other than ties, which give com- 
paratively short and compact stowage. Of the thirty- 
two ships loaded with ties for the Atlantic, the aver- 
age cargo was 1,300,000 feet. In addition to the 
thirty-two shiploads of ties for eastern roads, the 
transcontinental shipments of ties so far this year 
have been in excess of 6,000 carloads. 

If the roads will take both heart and sap specifica- 
tions, and pay the price where dense fir is desired, the 
west Coast mills can supply 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s tie requirements. The Railroad Administration 
has made an investigation of this source of supply and 
has a report on file to that effect. During the last 
year the roads have been calling for heart specifica- 
tion exclusively, owing to the fact that sap ties call 
for preservative treatment and the supply of creosote 
has been very short. 


On the Statistical and Price Situation 


Prices? Our association deals with prices only in 
the past tense—the recording of actual transactions, 
with a daily market service quoting volume, high, 
low and prevailing prices. There is not much uniformity 
of price at the west Coast mills at the present time— 
nothing even remotely resembling price agreement. 
Supply and demand are governing. 

On 238 orders for No. 2 vertical grain flooring re- 
cently there were twenty-three different prices, with a 
range of $24.25. On 54” No. 2 and better ceiling, 225 
orders showed twenty-five prices with a range of $17. 
On 185 orders for No. 2 and better drop siding there 
were sixteen different prices, with a range of $19. 

Our latest cost analysis showed that the industry 
as a whole was getting an average price of $26.52, 
which is just 52 cents higher than the price fixing 
committee of the war industries board said the in- 
dustry was entitled to under the last period of gov- 
ernmental price fixation. Increased costs probably 
account for the added 52 cents. The basic wage out 
there is $4.80 and labor is 55 percent of the cost of 
manufacturing lumber. 


Costs probably will increase between now and spring. 
They usually do in the winter period, when in the 
very nature of things there is restricted production 
influencing returns as against the continuance of fixed 
overhead. In view of these facts it seems improbable 
that prices will be lower. 


Stocks at the mills are low. There has been some 
accumulation since the car shortage became acute, 
but the accumulation, as well as old stocks, is pretty 
well covered by orders. 


SEES NO PROSPECT OF LOWER PRICE LEVEL 


GuLFpPort, Miss., Oct. 28.—In response to nu- 
merous inquiries for its views on the outlook for the 
southern pine market C. M. McDaris, vice president 
and general manager of the Gulfport Wholesale 
Lumber Co., has sent out the following letter to all 
the representatives of that concern: 


During the months of January and February of the 
current year there was a very decided difference of 
opinion between the manufacturers and the retailers 
as to values of southern pine lumber, as well as to 
what the tendency of the market should be. The manu- 
facturers, ——— with the problem of inefficient 
labor and an ever increasing cost of production, felt 
that the prices must advance or production must cease 
entirely ; whereas the retailer felt that with the cessa- 
tion of demands for lumber for Government construc- 
tion the tendencies would be toward an overproduction 
and consequent decline in values. Along these lines of 
diverging opinions there was quite a skirmish covering 
a period of some sixty days, during which time very 
little buying was in evidence, and, by the same token, 
production was greatly diminished. The issue finally 
determined itself in favor of the manufacturers, with 
the result that the market skyrocketed to levels never 
before attained. Today there exists a divergence of 
opinion as to whether present prices can obtain. With- 
no indication of lower producing costs the manufac- 
turer feels that current values must be maintained, 
or production must cease entirely. 

Buying today is curtailed until the issue is definitely 
decided. The car situation, which is an ever present 
factor in the determination of these problems, is now 
most acute, with every indication of becoming still 
more severe; hence there is little to encourage the 
manufacturer to take business at lower prices, which 
he can see little or no chance of shipping out. It 
would seem that there is, therefore, little of a sound 
and tangible nature upon which -to predicate a con- 
clusion that prices will be lower than they are today. 
This is our summary of a situation susceptible of as 
many interpretations as there are individuals inter- 
ested. It is sent out to the trade for what it is worth, 
and we invite a careful consideration of these state- 
ments and conclusions. We have only limited stocks, 
which are offered subject to prior sale and for such 
shipment as the car supply will permit. Note price 
list and stock sheet enclosed, 
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COMMERCE BODY PLANS HOUSING SHOW 


NortH Tonawanp,, N. Y., Oct. 27.--T. J. Wil- 
son, president of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., 
also chairman of the board of directors of the 
Herschell-Spillman Motor Co. and a director of the 
First Trust Co., was made president of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Commerce Friday, 
succeeding W. Bradford Peirce, resigned. 

The industrial committee of the: chamber is plan- 
ning to hold a ‘nousing exposition at the local State 
armory in February. Between forty and fifty deal- 
ers in building materials, contractors and others in- 
terested in house building have given assurances 
that they will exhibit. 

A movement has been started in the Tonawandas 
to construct homes for the 1,000 workmen and 
their families which the industries here will need 
to meet the increased demand for their products 
during the next year. The Chamber of Commerce 
is fostering the movement and plans will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

The construction of $1,000,000 worth of dwell- 
ings in Lockport, N. Y., to meet the demand for 
homes has spurred local business men to undertake 
a similar project. Lockport is advancing its plans 
rapidly and is receiving the support of its busi- 
ness men in financing the scheme. 





FOREIGNERS AT MILL STUDY ENGLISH - 


ABERDEEN-HoQquiAM, WaAsH., Oct. 25.—H. C. 
Bird, foreman of a harbor mill, and a member of 
the Four L organization, has started a night 
school at the local office of the legion here for the 
benefit of foreigners employed in the various in- 
dustries. The Board of Education started the ball 
rolling by opening a night school, but Mr. Bird 
found men who were willing to take lessons in 
English and in the study of the American Consti-: 


Mr. Steenberg would not sell out the plant until 
assured that the site would be used by a business 
which would be an aid and benefit to Fond du Lae. 
Articles of incorporation will shortly be filed by 
the W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co., which at 
the outset will make its principal activities the 
wholesaling and retailing of lumber. 





LUMBER STORE IDEA PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


Advertising Backed by Good Service Helps the 
Plan to Win 


A few months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
told about the lumber store at Logan, Utah, con- 
ducted by the Anderson & Sons Co., which had 
proved so successful. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, ’tis said, and so the fact that the 
same concern has just opened a new lumber store at 
Hyrum, Utah, is sufficient to show that Anderson & 
Sons Co. has found the lumber store a success. The 
accompanying illustrations are exterior and inte- 
rior views of the store and of the new yard. The 
Hyrum store was opened about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and Robert Anderson, head of the company, 
has the following to say about the opening: 

We served light refreshments to all who visited us, 
had a number of photographs of nice homes, made 
talks on our plan service and our ideas of properly 
handling and selling the building material and side 
lines that we handle. I can say that the people were 
much astonished to learn of our aims and objects and 
seemed to be very satisfied, and delighted to know that 
we were there to give them advice as to home building 
and any building problem that might confront them 
from time to time. We impressed upon them the fact 
that we had built suitable buildings for properly 
taking care of the material after it got into our posses- 
sion, explaining to them that proper care for material 
which went into the construction of a house was very 


INVESTIGATING POSSIBILITIES OF BIRCH FOR PULP 


SyracuskE, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Because of the short- 
age of print paper and the increasing price of the 
raw material on which America’s newspapers de- 
pend, the New York State College of Forestry has 
begun a study of the State’s forests with a view 
to the eventual possibility of using yellow birch as 
a substitute for some of the spruce now used for 
pulp. So far the results of investigations indicate 
that there is not enough yellow birch in the State’s 
forests to be a permanent relief; also that the 
large acreage in New York will pass from spruce 
production to that of birch and that the bireh 
must be used to dispose of it. It has been found 
that yellow birch grows rapidly to a satisfactory 
size for pulpwood and, if chemical processes ean 
be developed, it will be available much earlier than 
will spruce. The State college hus one cf the most 
complete pulp and paper experimental Jaboratories 
found in any educational institute in America and 
its studies are to be continued. 





WHO SAID CLEAR FIR SIDING IS SCARCE? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 28.—H. A. Mutfley, 
of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., this city, is a happy 
man and he has some information which, if it ever 
reaches Director General of Railroads Hines, will 
give that gentleman considerable pleasure. In other 
words, the Minneapolis office has received a notifica- 
tion from the mill of the company at Granite Falls, 
Wash., that Union Pacific box car No. 160224, 
loaded out under date of Oct. 10, contained 60,000 
feet of 1x6 No. 2 clear and better fir drop siding. 
This box car is fifty feet long and of 100,000 
pounds capacity. It is safe to say that the customer 
who receives this car of lumber will have enough 
drop siding to last a little while, tho from accounts 














EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF NEW LUMBER STORE OF ANDERSON & SONS AT HYRUM, UTAH, AND NEW YARD. 


tution, who were backward in going to a night 
school. ute has undertaken to instruct these men. 
The secretary of the ‘organization was therefore 
confused and surprised the other morning when he 
went to his office to find the blackboard in the or- 
ganization quarters covered with such words as 
*“Rats,’’ ‘‘Bears,’’ ‘*Wolves’’ and ‘‘Strike.’’ 
He at first imagined that the Bolsheviki had been 
around. It was explained later that the words 
had been written by the men who are learning 
English. 





CITY ENJOYS BUILDING BOOM 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Oct. 27.—This city has en- 
tered upon a great period of expansion with an 
attendant building boom. At present there are 
about four hundred houses being built in the city 
and a number of new industrial plants are going to 
locate here, among which will be a rubber tire 
factory, a grass rug plant and a $200,000 shoe 
factory. Residents of the city who have been 
watching the situation closely predict that the 
population will increase to 50,000 very soon. 


PIONEER MILLWORK FACTORY SELLS OUT 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Oct. 28.—Announcement has 
just been made here by Fred G. Steenberg of the 
sale of the plant of the O. C. Steenberg Co. to the 
W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co. In 1868, O, C. 
Steenberg purchased a half interest in a small 
woodworking factory from H. H. Lewis, and in 
1871 purchased the remaining interest in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Steenberg was one of the well known 
early manufacturers of millwork and was joined in 
the business by his son Fred G. Steenberg in 1887. 
Since the death of O. C. Steenberg in 1894, Fred 
G. Steenberg has had entire management of the 
plant. In its long career the O. C. Steenberg Co. 
supplied both the domestic and foreign market and 
has built up a name for itself. 

The company purchasing the business is headed 
by W. J. Nuss, who until recently was connected 
with the Pantzer Lumber Co., of Sheboygan, Wis. 





essential. Properly cared for material was much more 
valuable, we explained, and could be handled more 
economically than material that is laying out in the 
weather. I really believe that we “got across” to them 
in good shape that we were there to do them a service. 

In the evening Anderson & Sons Co. gave a free 
dance in Elite Hall, which is one of the finest dance 
halls in Utah. A band was on hand to furnish 
music and the musicians formed an orchestra for 
the evening. Mr. Anderson, in writing about their 
new store, incidentally says that sales are already 
quite satisfactory, and that the company intends 
to do considerable advertising. In fact faith in 
advertising is one of the strongest tenets in the 
business creed of Robert Anderson, and his com- 
pany is one of the most successful retail concerns 
in the West. 


ADVERTISING THE RED CEDAR FENCE POST 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 25.—The Lifetime Post 
Association, composed of ten well known firms of 
the Inland Empire handling cedar products, has re- 
cently launched a $30,000 advertising campaign to 
boost the demand for red cedar fence posts, mil- 
lions of which are produced in this section. The 
association has contracted for advertising in well 
known farm magazines, which will place its mes- 
sage in over 1,000,000 farm homes of the country. 


The association claims to be the world’s largest 
manufacturer of ax-split red cedar fence posts 
and is composed of the following firms: E. T. 
Chapin Co., Lindsley Bros. Co., B. J. Carney & Co., 
Northern Cedar Co., Blackwell & Panhandle Sales 
Office and the Western Lumber & Pole Co., all of 
Spokane; C. F. Ewing Co. (Ltd.), Humbird Lum- 
ber Co. and the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., all 
of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the Lost Creek Cedar Co., 
of Ione, Wash. 

No advertising campaign of this kind has ever 
before been carried on by the cedar companies in 
the association and large returns are expected. 
The cedar men look for one of the biggest years in 
their history during 1920 and are confident this 
publicity will pay for itself many times over. 





which come to Minneapolis clear fir drop siding 
sells like ‘‘hot cakes,’’ if such an expression is 
permissible. Mr. Muftley is of the opinion that this 
shipment makes a record. 


LARGER STOCKS NOW ON HAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—At sixty-six mills rep- 
resented in the stock report of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, stocks on hand Oct. 1 
aggregated 468,510,445 feet. The September cut 
was 205,437,301 feet; September shipments, 163,- 
195,633. Stocks on hand Sept. 1 at the same mills 
were 370,322,443 feet. Waterborne shipments for 
September aggregated 41,615,890 feet, as com- 
pared with 48,566,442 for August. The detailed list 
for September is: 





Feet eet 
California ....27,400,871 Ceiastneees 1,447,276 
Cumiviudvaawe 3,441,517 West coast.... 786,520 
Hawaii ....... 3,353,325 Puget Sound... 620,128 
United King- Australia ..... 203,904 
Ns dd 'ec 1,607,726 Philippine 
Atlantic coast. 1,478,452 Islands ..... 186,992 
PN Sac cwxae 1,449,994 Alaska ....... 126,177 


In this report shipments to the United Kingdom 
include the total for England, which heretofore has 
been listed separately. 


ALLOW USE OF QUARTER-SAWED SHINGLES 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Oct. 28.—Altho the city 
commission has passed an ordinance forbidding the 
use of certain wooden shingles or other equally in- 
flammable material on roofs within the city limits 
after May 1, 1920, shingle men still have some sol- 
ace in the fact that quater-sawed shingles or any 
fire resisting composition shingles which may be ap- 
proved by the building inspector and underwriters’ 
laboratories still will be allowed. 





A SINGLE check for $115,767.60 was received by 
State Treasurer John W. Eagleson this week as 
Idaho’s share of the money earned by national for- 
ests within the State during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919. 
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SHORTAGE OF HOUSES IS NATIONWIDE 


Survey by American Lumberman Reveals Startling Conditions— Situation Presages Record Building Activity 
in 1920—Will Tax Lumber Producing and Distributing Facilities to Utmost 


Under the caption ‘‘A Million Homeless Amer- 
icans Plead: ‘Build Houses’’’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week published reports from its 
correspondents in many cities, presenting first hand, 
verified information regarding the very serious 
shortage of houses in all parts of the country. 
Altho three pages of last week’s issue were de- 
voted to printing these reports, some had to be 
held over. Others have been received since last 
week’s issue went to press. On account of the 
very great \mportance to lumbermen, whether 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers, of the 
information gathered by its correspondents, as 
showing beyond all doubt that next year will wit- 
ness an era of building such as this country has 
never seen, with consequent increase in the demand 
for lumber and all other building materials, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is devoting the necessary 
space this week to the presentation of these addi- 
tional reports, as follows: 


May Build 20,000 Homes in 1920 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 28.—The real housing situ- 
ation in this city has been much befogged by exag- 
gerated statements in the newspapers during the 
campaign against profiteering in homes, and also by 
estimates and guesses of those who do not take the 
trouble to ascertain the facts. An exhaustive study 
of conditions recently completed shows: First, that 
there is a real shortage of over 15,000 homes to cover 
normal requirements ; second, that the cost of building 
houses has advanced so that the increased cost to the 
ultimate buyer is about 70 percent greater than in 
1914; third, that less than 1 percent of the houses in 
this city are unoccupied, and of these only a very 
small part are held in a way that can fairly be called 
profiteering; fourth, that there is a prospect that, 
under certain conditions, this city may make a record 
in 1920, with the possibility of building as many as 
20,000 houses. 


Conclusions Are Based on Official Data 


The basis for these statements are the following 
facts, secured from official records and from William 
Gamble, statistician of the bureau of building inspec- 
tion; Edward James Cattell, city statistician; John 
Ihlder, secretary of the Housing Association ; William 
C. Benkert, president of the Real Estate Board ; former 
Lieut. Gov. Frank B. McClain, of the Public Welfare 
Commission, who is investigating rent profiteering for 
the State; J. Willison Smith, vice president of the 
Land Title & Trust Co., until recently manager of the 
division of passenger traffic and housing for the 
United States Shipping Board, and other high authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Cattel estimates that the present population 
is about what it was before the war—1,800,000. Prior 
to the war the average number of unoccupied houses, 
including temporary vacancies, was about 15,000 out 
of a total of 370,000. What then has caused the 
scarcity of houses? The main answer is that people 
have made more money and wanted more room and 
better surroundings. Families that had “doubled up” 
went by themselves, and those who had been boarding 
took houses while they were available; but many are 
now “doubling up” again—not because they cannot 
afford houses but because they cannot get them at 
any price. 


Actual Building Records for Eleven Years 


Another main cause of the scarcity is the decreased 
building. This decrease has been variously estimated 
up to 30,000, but here are the actual building records : 


YEAR Frame 2-story 8-story 4-story Total 
Re 24 8,734 1,017 45 9,820 
Lo eae 25 8,009 1,061 45 9,140 
| ES 22 7,683 965 3 8,623 
Lr 17 4,648 499 3 5,167 
LL) Se ey 27 4,401 523 12 4,963 
| RS ara 24 6,118 475 2 6,620 
J See 45 8,806 623 11 9,483 


(Showing an average yearly construction of 7,688 
houses for seven years.) 


be EI 28 7,204 516 2 7,750 
ld SRO 39 2,386 * 297 0 2,722 
Ls 11 884 62 0 957 
1919 (to Oct.1) 31 2,384 351 0 2,766 


To the above must be added 674 houses built by the 
Government in the Oregon Avenue operation and 1,554 
on the Glenwood tract (some of which are not yet 
finished), showing a war-time average yearly construc- 
tion of 3,582 and an actual shortage in construction 
for normal requirements of 14,328. A leeway of at 
least 2 percent for temporary vacancies during changes 
should be allowed, which brings the shortage up to 
15,098. It is now estimated that over 50 percent of 
the houses in Philadelphia are owned by the occupants, 
which makes the shortage appear much greater to the 
renter. People were never better able to own their 
homes than now and many were driven to it, while 
others simply needed the help and advice of the build- 
ing and loan associations, which are as strong here 
as anywhere in the country. Buying has been so fast 
that the conveyancers and trust companies have been 
swamped, and it now takes 60 to 90 days to effect 
settlement for a property. 








Building Costs Analyzed 

Labor, which, according to Mr. Benkert, constitutes 
90 percent of the cost of a house, has increased over 
10 percent ; bricks, 200 to 300 percent ; stone, 200 per- 
cent ; electrical equipment, 100 percent ; plumbing sup- 
plies, 100 percent to 200 percent; lumber, 80 percent 
to 100 percent; paint, 100 to 200 percent; but with 
all these big advances the increased cost to the buyer 
today is but 70 percent, because there has been little 
or no increase in the cost of land. This will be felt 
more in property on which the municipal improve- 
ments are yet to be made, as they will cost more than 
heretofore. The lack of these city improvements is 
one of the reasons for the present inactivity of the 
builders. Other causes are the cost and scarcity of 
labor, the uncertainty of future costs, scarcity of 
plumbing materials and millwork and delays in the 
transportation of building materials. If prices could 
be stabilized, even at their present level, builders 
would proceed, as they seem convinced that the de- 
mand is real and strong enough to keep values up for 
a long time. It is normal for building to slacken here 
at this time of the year, as the winters are generally 
too cold for cementing, stonework, bricklaying or plas- 
tering, but it is probable that there will be more work 
this winter than ordinarily, because about 1,500 houses 
are unfinished, due to strikes and other causes. With- 
in the past few days the bricklayers’ strike has been 
settled by compromise on $1.10 an hour and workmen 
in other lines are returning, so that, for the moment, 
it looks as if labor troubles had been settled. 


Authorities Express Diverse Opinions 


The Bureau of Building Inspection says that the 
indications are that builders will spread the “catching 
up” over several years and that the getting back to 
normal supply will be a gradual process. On the other 
hand, Mr. Cattell estimates that all the builders will 





EDWIN J. IVEY, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Who Tells of City’s Housing Shortage 


want to get in while the prices are high and will rush 
into it strong next year. He believes that if the 
material and labor can be secured there may be as 
many as 20,000 houses built next year. This seems 
too much to expect, as from present indications neither 
materials nor men to use them will be available in such 
quantities. Another factor that will act as a pre- 


ventive against any tremendous dwelling boom is the . 


business and public building that has been held back 
on account of labor and tHe pressing need for homes 
but must now proceed, as schools, churches, docks, 
municipal buildings and manufacturing plants all are 
badly needed, A significant point, however, is that the 
vacant ground that now has or is assured municipal 
improvements is rapidly being taken up by the build- 
ers. Hundreds of lots would be built upon if the city 
authorities would see that sewers, conduits, water, 
paving ete. were provided. Much of this work is prom- 
ised if the weather is mild this winter. If it can 
proceed the builders will not be far behind in putting 
up houses on these lots. 


Lumber Requirements Will Be Enormous 


This city has a rather strict building code in regard 
to wooden construction and there is now but one sec- 
tion where frame buildings may be erected. It is 
estimated that the average Philadelphia house, as now 
built, contains but 7,000 feet of lumber. Even at that 
figure, if we are to catch up in, say, three years, there 
must be 15,000 houses built to cover the shortage and 
22,500 for normal growth, or a total of 37,500, for 
which there will be needed a total of 262,500,000 feet 
of building lumber alone. As like conditions, or worse, 
are found in the suburbs and nearby towns, there 
seems little likelihood of an overproduction of build- 
ing lumber, when this locality can use at least 200,- 
000,000 a year for the next three years. 


For every new home there must be furniture; and 
even moving into another house always calls for some 
new furniture, so the prospect is that the furniture 
trade vf this section will also be big consumers of 
lumber, and hardwood requirements will to a certain 
extent keep pace with the consumption of building 
lumber. 


Demand for Modern Homes Exceeds Supply 


Everett, WASH., Oct. 25.—The housing problem here 
is not acute, tho the demand for modern homes is in 
excess of the supply. Approximately 100 homes are 
under construction and about 50 more are being re- 
modeled. These, it is believed, will take care of present 
needs, but the demand is expected to be largely in- 
creased as larger crews are placed to work in the yard 
of the Norway-Pacific Construction & Drydock Co. 
Common lumber has been available right along in 
abundance as wanted, but builders complain of some 
delays in getting doors and items of that character, as 
well as hardware, plaster etc. The skilled labor supply 
is sufficient, with a scarcity of common labor, espe- 
cially of concrete men. 





At Least 2,000 Houses Needed 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—This city needs right now 
at least 2,000 additional houses. Construction under 
way probably will reduce the shortage perceptibly by 
Jan. 1, but it has been hampered by the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of union labor. For a short time about 
six weeks ago labor tied the hands of the master 
builders, but they are gradually freeing themselves 
from the rule of the closed shop. Uncertainty about 
building materials also tends to retard building to the 
point where it is not able to keep pace with the enor- 
mously increased housing demands of the city. 

During the summer months a large proportion of 
Seattle’s population regularly flocks to hundreds of 
camping spots and summer residences; and last sum- 
mer many scores of citizens thought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to sell their homes, with a 
view of building later in the year. They miscalcu- 
lated. Most of them are now living in crammed quar- 
ters in apartment houses and paying rents that a year 
ago would have been deemed unbelievable ; others have 
tightened up their summer homes and are “sticking it 
out” as best they can; and still others are living in 
their tents. Meanwhile the steady inpouring of new 
population, which can not -possibly be accommodated, 
has caught the attention of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which is doing its best to hold these desirable ele- 
ments here so that they can become permanently 
identified with the city. 

Architect Edwin J. Ivey, who is a member of the 
committee appointed by the civic bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to investigate the housing situation 
and suggest measures for relieving the shortage, says: 

We find that the greatest need is for houses to 
rent, the supply for that purpose having been taken 
up more than a year and a half ago. Seattle is prob- 
ably increasing in population more than 20,000 per- 
sons a year. f we assume that the average family 
represents four persons, it would take about 5,000 
houses a year to house them. As Seattle is probably 
building about 2,300 houses this year, we shall have a 
shortage of about 1,700 houses at the close of 1919. 

The foregoing figures do not take into consideration 
the fact that thruout the last three years we have 
had a shortage of a similar number of houses. But 
before money can be freely obtained for building pur- 
poses, material manufacturers and laborers must show 
that prices have been brought to a stage of stability. 
In the absence of such conditions money lenders are 
cautious, not because they fear their ability to com- 
pete with construction built before the war but be- 
cause they are afraid of a condition where excessive 
demands for building materials today, when the quan- 
tity available is below normal, might result in such a 
stampede of prices, labor costs and other factors as 
effectively to prohibit construction. 

The greater amount of the construction now under 
way consists of the most urgently needed commercial 
and industrial buildings ; but owners will not go ahead 
and build until they have some sign of a general 
stabilizing of building prices. I believe this attitude 
is typical of all parts of the country. 

A phase of the housing situation is the strike of the 
building trades for an increase from $7.50 to $10 a 
day. The Master Builders’ Association resisted the 
demands, pointing out that not only were such wages 
prohibitive and ruinous but constituted a breach of 
good faith on the part of the building trades. For a 
time the building program was paralyzed, but the 
master builders have stood their ground and today 
are running on the open shop basis. Construction is 
going forward in marked degree and the master build- 
ers have served notice not only that they will not 
treat with the Building Trades Council but that they 
will protect all men who apply for work. 





Estimate 2,000 Families Lack Homes 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 25.—Despite the fact that 
building permits issued during the first nine months 
of this year total 3,884, aggregating $4,465,145, ex- 
ceeding any previous year’s record except 1913, the 
housing problem remains an acute issue. It has been 
estimated that 2,000 families are unable to secure 
proper accommodations. While efforts are being made 
to supply the demand, the increase of population out- 
strips new construction. 

The greatest demand is for rent houses and apart- 
ments. At the same time there is an active and un- 
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precedented trade in the sale of residences and dwell- 
ing houses, one of the reasons being the increased 
value which is prompting many home owners to sell 
and cash in a good profit. New apartment houses are 
begun almost daily, but before the first shovelful of 
earth is lifted they are rented. More than a hundred 
new apartment houses, including the remodeling of 
family residences, are under way, while probably five 
times that many residence structures are being built 
or are planned. 

Builders and contractors seem to have little diffi- 
culty in securing all the materials they require, Hous- 
ton being fortunately situated in that respect because 
close to the sawmill and lumber district and having 
other building material plants right at home. While 
there is a shortage of labor, it is not as serious as in 
other sections, and has not seriously affected the 
building trade here. , 

Efforts are under way to organize a housing com- 
pany along the lines of similar corporations in other 
cities, to build and sell homes on easy terms. This 
movement is being encouraged by the lumber indus- 
try. The Jesse H. Jones Lumber Co, thru the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers offers to build houses 
and sell at actual cost where as much as one-third cash 
is paid, the balance to run one to five years at inter- 
est; or on an installment plan basis at a small profit. 





One Thousand Dwellings Urgently Needed 

DENVER, COLO., Oct. 27.—One thousand dwellings 
and a dozen first class apartment houses are urgently 
needed to supply the present rental demand. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of lumber and all building material and labor 
disturbances have had little or no effect in checking 
building operations, which have shown a steady in- 
crease since the beginning of the present year, month 
by month. 

The ‘number of frame and brick houses built ‘each 
month of the present year, up to October, and the 
percentages of increase or decrease as compared 
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What they fear is that a return to moderate prices 
any time within twenty years would reduce the earn- 
ing power of these houses to an unprofitable basis. 

There is labor enough, the wages being of more 
consequence than the supply just now. 


Building Houses as Rapidly as Possible 


TuscaALoosa, ALA., Oct. 27.—There is urgent need for 
more houses in every town in this section. From the 
best information obtainable houses are being built at 
as rapid a rate as is possible in view of the present 
shortage of carpenters and the scarcity of building 
materials. Even here in Tuscaloosa, in the center of a 
big lumber producing district, there is considerable 
complaint about difficulty in securing certain items. 
It is believed that building will steadily increase, but 
it will take at least two years, and possibly twice that 
period, to overtake the shortage. 


How Home Building Is Financed 

Stockton, CauiF., Oct. 25.—There is not now and 
has not been for years a surplus of houses for rental 
or sale in this city. This is due to the great number 
of industries located here, there being over sixty good- 
sized manufacturing plants, and more coming. 

The method of financing the building of homes here 
varies according to the financial ability of those put- 
ting up the houses. The usual method is to get the 
lot paid for and then get either a flat loan from the 
bank, if that is sufficient, or a larger loan from a 
building and loan association if more is needed, as the 
building associations will loan more than the banks. 
Another method, which is not approved by material 
men, is to get a deed for the lot without paying any- 
thing down. The purchaser then gives a first deed 
of trust to either the bank or building association 
and gives a second deed of trust to the seller of the 
property and goes ahead with his building. The result 
is that if the builder does not come out as well as he 
hoped he can “knock down” just as he wants to and 
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The accompanying view shows how tense is the situation in New York City with reference to houses. A 
dozen or more tenants were evicted from their homes because they were unable to obtain other accom- 
modations and for other reasons and in order to provide shelter for them the 12th Regiment of the 
New York National Guard graciously came to their rescue and offered them the use of their quarters 
at the armory. The accompanying illustration shows a family having its morning meal and making its 
toilet on one of the beds in the squad room of the armory. 


with last year are as follows: January: Frame, 
none; brick, 7; decrease, 5. February: Frame, none; 
brick 12; increase, 4. March: Frame, 2; brick, 33; 
increase, 30. April: Frame, 4; brick, 46; increase, 
106. May: Frame, 3; brick, 77; increase, 234. June: 
Frame, none; brick, 53; increase, 324. July: Frame, 
3; brick, 61; increase, 434. August: Frame, 2; brick, 
47. September: Frame, 5; brick, 40. [Comparisons 
for last two months not available.—EDITOoR. ] 








Four or Five Hundred Houses Needed 

LITTLE Rock, ArK., Oct. 27.—Four or five hundred 
additional houses are needed in this city right now. 
There are fifty to seventy-five houses under construc- 
tion. Labor is very scarce, particularly carpenters and 
bricklayers, which is a serious handicap to building 
operations. While there has been some difficulty in 
securing materials this factor has not proved a serious 
drawback, and it is thought that from now on there 
will be little if any delay from that cause, 


Many Houses Built But Not Enough 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 28.—No one can estimate with 
certainty the actual shortage of houses, but pretty 
definite conclusions may be drawn from the fact that 
houses or flats of the popular $20 to $25 grade adver- 
tised for rent scmetimes attract over 100 applications. 

Dwellings of a certain class have sprung up rapidly 
this year and permits have exceeded former years, but 
the volume of construction in the housing line is not 
sufficient to relieve the situation to any great extent. 
There are still a good many houses of the older sort 
empty, or on sale without a buyer, because the owners 
have good incomes and do not care to assume the cost 
of modernizing them. Buyers prefer new houses and 
are able to pay for them. Some builders who were 
driven out of business by high prices several years 
ago are now venturing back again and are building 
quickly constructed houses of wood, with the expecta- 
tion of charging rents commensurate with the cost. 


let the lumberman hold the sack; that is, take over 
the building and do what he can with it. 


Housing Situation More Critical Than Ever 

MADISON, WIS., Oct. 28.—With a shortage of about 
500 houses, according to estimate of C. B. Chapman, 
president of the Madison Association of Commerce, the 
housing situation is more critical than ever before. 
Tho records show tripled volume of construction in 
1919 as compared with last year it has been mostly 
of structures other than dwellings. Despite the short- 
age of homes, rents have not been generally raised, tho 
some landlords have posted advances of 10 to 20 per- 
cent. The value of building operations undertaken 
during the first nine and one-half months of 1919 
approximates $900,000, compared with about $300,000 
for the whole of 1918, according to Philip Dean, city 
building commissioner. Building trades have not recov- 
ered their full labor strength following diversions to 
war industrial construction and military service. 
Building materials, with the exception of brick, are 
reported plentiful. 


Real Estate Men Strive to Relieve Big Shortage 

DetTroit, MICH., Oct. 28.—A call by President Dren- 
nan, of the Detroit Real Estate Board, to determine 
what part the real estate men had played in building 
their share of homes to alleviate the estimated shortage 
of 31,000 houses revealed the fact that 889 residences 
or apartments have been erected by them since Jan. 1. 
Of this number 177 had a valuation in excess of 
$5,000, while 101 were valued at less than that figure. 
One hundred and sixty-two 2-family flats either are 
completed or under construction. Other projects be- 
ing completed by real estate men include a few stores 
and apartments combined and straight apartment 
buildings. 

It is pointed out by President Drennan that Detroit 
realtors have emphasized this phase of work during 
the present season due to the housing needs of Detroit 
and that efforts along this line are considerably in 


excess of the building regularly followed up by the 
board members. 


Housing Situation Is Serious 
Boston, MASS., Oct. 28.—The housing situation here 
is serious, with no immediate relief in sight. Building 
permits granted during the past nine months total 
933, aggregating $11,436,219, compared with 401 per- 
mits of $3,602,372 value for the same period of 1918. 


Big Demand for All Types of Dwellings 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 25.—Estimates of the number 
of houses needed vary greatly. At least a dozen new 
apartment houses could be filled without difficulty 
and several hundred houses and bungalows, if rented 
at reasonable rates, would be quickly taken. Rents 
have advanced an average of nearly 100 percent in 
the last few years. 

The amount of new construction under way is not 
large. Figures compiled by the city building in- 
spector show that there are under construction 66 
residences, most of them small, and not a single new 
apartment building. The high cost of building mate- 
rials is responsible for the reluctance of property own- 
ers to build new apartment houses. Also it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure building material from east- 
ern manufacturing districts, steel being particularly 
hard to get. The labor situation is unsatisfactory and 
contractors find it difficult to keep full crews on any 
job. 


Four Thousand Dwellings Short 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The national capital, 
like many other cities of the country, is suffering 
from an acute shortage of dwelling houses and apart- 
ments. The actual shortage is difficult to determine. 
Conservative estimates place it at perhaps 4,000. A 
leading builder is sure that it is not less than 8,000. 
The president of the local board of real estate brokers 
thinks the figure should be even higher. A well-known 
realty operator said he was sure 2,000 homes would be 
absorbed at once if they could be built. He does not 
think that is the measure of the shortage but that 
the market would absorb 2,000 homes over night. - 

Builders find difficulty in getting adequate quantities 
of materials, especially lumber and millwork. In 
nearby Virginia there are several large brick manu- 
factories, and hollow tile and terra cotta are manu- 
factured locally. 

High costs of labor and material unquestionably 
have operated to retard building, but the difficulty of 
getting materials when wanted is an even greater 
detriment. ‘The residents of the city appear to be 
satisfied to pay the increased prices demanded for 
houses and apartments, so that none go begging when 
once ready for occupancy, and it seldom happens that a 
desirable house or apartment is finished before it is 
sold or rented. 


City’s Growth Outstrips Home Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 28.—Altho Milwaukee is this 
year breaking all annual records for new building 
construction, and a relative enormous increase has 
already been effected in the number of dwellings, the 
supply has not nearly caught up with the demand. 
William D. Harper, city building inspector, says : 

If some way could be found to double the amount 
of building going on at present it would take five 
years for Milwaukee to catch up with the shortage. 
Up to Sept. 12 just 1,342 apartments were built; but 
in the same period there were 1,540 marriages. In 
other words, the increase in building was not even 
enough to provide for the city’s natural growth ex- 
clusive of immigration into it. Every year the city 
gains from 12,000 to 15,000 in population, or about 
3,000 families. At the present rate of construction 
— will be no provision for this increased popula- 

on, 


Three Hundred Houses Built This Year 


MONROE, LA., Oct. 27.—At present there are under 
construction here about forty residences and tenant 
houses, a church, a large school building and three 
brick buildings. In addition fifteen or twenty cabins 
for negroes are being built. Contracts for a large hotel, 
an office building and four school buildings will prob- 
ably be let within six weeks. At least three hundred 
houses have been built in Monroe and West Monroe 
since Jan, 1. There seems to be sufficient labor to 
handle all the work under way. There is plenty of 
lumber, shingles, brick and other building supplies avail- 
able, the only items short being sash, doors and mill- 
work, failure to obtain which is in some cases delaying 
the completion of buildings. 


Shortage of Living Quarters Is Acute 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 27.—While there are no 
authentic statistics of the housing shortage here, daily 
there are dozens and possibly hundreds of persons 
searching for houses, as well as many seeking rooms for 
rent. The shortage of living quarters is so acute that 
some of the civic organizations have asked that citizens 
who do not ordinarily take roomers lay aside their 
pride and help to accommodate the people who are 
trying to find living quarters. Almost every suitable 
building in the downtown section that could be readily 
converted to such purpose is being used as an hotel or 
an annex. The situation with regard to lumber sup- 
plies has greatly improved, but it is very difficult to 
secure brick, lime and cement, as well as shingles, and 
much construction work is being held up awaiting 
supplies of these materials. 


Town Is Short 300 Houses 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Oct. 27.—-This town of about sev- 
enteen thousand population is estimated by the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce to be short three 
hundred houses. An 8-room school building also is very 
much needed, One contractor is planning to erect 
twenty houses and another four. Neighboring towns 
also are short of houses, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Devising Ways and Means for Handling Lumber More Economically, for Increasing Truck 
Efficiency and for Making Country Deliveries Profitably 


Altho the editor of the Greatest Journal beat 
me to it in an earlier issue I am going to repeat 
in this rectangle of solemnity some of the matter 
that appeared originally in’ the news columns. 
The object of these attentions, as you can see by 
referring to the accompanying reproduction of 
a photograph, is a timber conveyor that has been 
insia'led in the yard of the Clark County Lumber 
Co., of Springfield, Ohio. The special reason for 
this repetition is the fact that the time of year 
is fast approaching for serious thought about 
new equipment for office and yard, the installa- 
tion of labor saving devices, the extension of 
the plant for the purpose of creating new trade 
—and the like. 


Solving the Lumber Handling Problem 

A study of the illustration will indicate the 
general working of the apparatus, and any per- 
son desiring more detailed information can se- 
eure it from the Godfrey Conveyor Co., of Elk- 
hart, Ind. The Realm is glad to make this defi- 
nite mention of the company, for we believe that 
this conveyor, which is not so very costly to in- 
stall, will solve some rather serious problems of 
any rumber of retail yards. We are not sure 
that such an apparatus would be a good invest- 
ment for a small yard. Perhaps it would. But 
for a yard handling a good many timbers in the 
course of a year something of the sort is almost 
a necessity. For in the handling of timbers it is 
particularly true that the short haul is the ex- 
pensive haul; that is, getting the sticks loaded 
on wagon or truck is as hard and as costly as 
delivering them to the job. H. W. Ballinger, 
manager of the Clark County Lumber Co., says 
he believes a conveyor such as his will be a pay- 
ing investment for any yard handling fifteen or 
twenty cars of timbers a year. The Realm is 
not familiar with the Godfrey line, but we would 
guess that conveying apparatus could be in- 
stalled that would be a paying investment in a 
yard that handled less than this amount in a 
year. 

Makes Handling Heavy Timbers Easy 


A good many yards handle as few timbers as 
possible simply because the work is so hard. 
They recommend box sills for all purposes and 
make little attempt to sell jobs requiring a lot 
of big sticks. No yard can get by without hand- 
ling a few large timbers, but if you walk thru a 
couple of dozen corn belt yards, for instance, 
you will see that very little provision has been 
made for this kind of stock. Perhaps a dozen 
timbers of varying size and length will be 
corded up in some out of the way place where the 
men can drag them out when a stray order 
floats in. 

This situation makes a business possibility in 
certain localities. Dealers who handle so few 
sticks are often ready to buy of a fellow retailer 
who is fixed to do a little jobbing business, and 
motor trucks make possible a wide sales area. 
A dealer with a reasonably good timber trade of 
his own and situated so that he could supply his 
neighbor dealers both in his own and in surround- 
ing towns could use a conveyor system to good 
advantage. 


Smaller Pieces Can Be Carried in Slings 


Then such an apparatus can be used for other 
purposes besides the lifting and carrying of big 
sticks. I believe Mr. Ballinger uses it on 2 by 
4’s and other framing lumber by piling the stuff 
on short, stout pieces and by picking up these 
sling loads and carrying them to the right pile. 
The loads are left on the sling sticks, and when 
a load of that kind of stuff is wanted the con- 
veyor picks up the entire sling load and sets it 
on the truck. Mr. Ballinger’s conveyor extends 
over the siding so that it picks big timbers out 
of open cars. The conveyor structure is roofed 
over and so serves as support both for the carrier 
and for the shed. 

This kind of apparatus is so thoroly adaptable 
it would seem possible to use it in almost any 
type of yard and for a wide variety of purposes. 
For instance, the Realm has been in yards where 
the problem of keeping the trucks busy had been 
met in part by hoists arranged so that the entire 
load could be lifted off the loading wagon and 
transferred to the truck. In this way a load 
would be waiting for the truck when it came in, 
the transfer would be made in a few minutes and 
the driver would be off on the delivery trip. 
Such a transfer could be made by a conveyor. 











Labor Saving Doesn’t Rule All Situations 


This, we think, is comment enough on this 
particular kind of equipment. While we are in- 
terested in conveyors we are even more interested 
in the general proposition of making all yard 
work efficient. It is easy to advocate every 
kind of device intended to save labor; but wis- 
dom doesn’t lie this way, and every successful 
lumberman knows it. For certain kinds of work, 
considered on a year around basis, the use of 
human muscle is cheapest. Cheapness doesn’t 
always govern the choice of methods, for no per- 
son has the moral right to subject his employees 
to danger merely because sa/¢ty appliances cost 
some money. Some lumbermen objected to the 
guard rail when it was first introduced, because 
they thought it won:d slow up their workmen. 
Apparently they were willing for their employ -es 
to get a few bad falls overy year rather tlian 
make their daily output of hsanber piling less. 
Guard rails proved to be little or no handicap in 
the long run, but the point is that few lumber- 
men in these days advance the argument of 
higher labor costs against safety uppliarzes. 
Their sense of moral responsibility as well as 








Timber conveyor that has been installed in yard of the 


Clark County Lumber Co., Springfield, Ohio, and 
which might be a good investment for a small yard. 


their direct legal responsibility under workmen’s 
compensation laws require that they make their 
conditions of labor as safe and wholesome as 
possible. 


Idle Labor Saving Devices Do Not Pay 


However, this does not alter the contention 
that the installation of labor saving devices 
must depend on the amount of labor they will 
save in relation to their first cost and main- 
tenance. If a man ean hire for $25 a year the 
manual labor that will be saved by an appliance 
costing $500, he is going to stick to the labor 
and pass the appliance up. It is a matter of 
accurately kept costs. I have heard of ambi- 
tious young merchants who in anticipation of 
shoals and whirlwinds of business installed offices 
fitted with appliances enough to care for the 
needs of a metropolitan bank. A good many of 
them have been unable to carry this useless load 
and have failed, when without it they might 
have succeeded. Lumbermen are canny men and 
are not likely to make this mistake. In fact 
they are more likely to go to the other extreme 
and try to get along without adding machines 
or machine bookkeeping equipment when such 
installation would be a real saving. 


Winter the Time to Study Better Methods 


In coming winter days the dealer who has kept 
costs records of his various operations is going 
to be able to learn a good deal about the con- 
duct of his business. I believe it was William 
James who said that a person learns to skate in 
summer and to play golf in winter. The great 
psychologist meant by this that a person’s mind 
both consciously and unconsciously dwells on his 


past endeavors in an effort to improve his manner 
of doing them. The conscious work of a lumber- 
man’s mind in learning the more efficient em- 
ployment of his trucks, for instance, is going to 
be helped by some accurate figures. If costs 
have not been kept on the business these ap- 
proaching winter days are the time for fixing up 
a simple system. 


Getting the Most Out of Motor Trucks 


The Realm finds a good deal of uncertainty 
and speculation among retailers over the matter 
of trucks. Delivery trucks have come to stay 
unless all signs fail; for they are so convenient 
that ways will be found to increase their useful- 
ness. Hundreds of retailers have found that 
their use has increased sales and profits; but 
tiis does not settle the matter for those dealers 
who have not tried them as yet or who have 
them and are undecided as to whether they are 
paying their way or not. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s truck department has informa- 
tion of value to these persons. It is in a posi- 
tion to assist them in the matter of keeping 
costs on the machines and to advise them as to 
sizes and methods of handling. The big problem 
in using this kind of labor saving equipment is 
in keeping it busy. It is easy to. demonstrate 
the general saving on single loads; but single 
loads do not make a delivery system. A sales- 
man may show beyond any possible doubt that 
when every legitimate cost is counted in it is 
cheaper to haul that particular load with a truck, 
and yet it is not impossible that if the dealer on 
the strength of this demonstration sells his 
horses and replaces them with trucks he will 
find his deliveries costing him more than they 
did before. The reason is that his trucks do not 
keep busy. If a horse delivery outfit costs him 
50 cents an hour and a truck costs him $2 an 
hour it is easy to see that idle time for the 
truck rolls into money pretty rapidly. In fact 
some of the people who are disappointed in the 
showing their trucks make might well reflect on 
the fact that the only change they made when 
going from horses to engine power was to sub- 
stitute engines for horses. 


Depends on Adaptation of Delivery System 

If a newspaper publisher buys a big modern 
press to take the place of a little old hand press 
he remodels the shop or builds a new one so that 
the rest of the outfit is as efficient as the press. 
If a farmer buys a tractor he buys a plow that 
will utilize the maximum power of the machine 
instead of using his old horse drawn plow. If a 
retailer is going to get full value out of a truck 
he must give the truck a chance to work instead 
of having it stand around a third of the time 
being loaded and unloaded. 

This matter is nearer a satisfactory solution 
than some other problems. Loading wagons, 
semi trailer equipment, roll off bodies and the 
like have made it possible to manage heavy loads, 
and the light jags for the small trucks are not 
much of a problem, anyway. But it isn’t so 
easy to get over muddy streets and up on to soft 
lots; and a truck that is stuck is losing time as 
effectively as one that is waiting for a load. 


The Importance of Getting a Good Driver 

There is, of course, a difference in drivers, 
The other day I watched a couple of drivers, 
each of whom got stuck. The first was pulling 
out of a muddy freight yard with a load of sand. 
He struck a low, soft bank, and the hind wheels 
began to spin. He immediately stopped, backed 
up a dozen feet, took a.run for it and went over 
the top without trouble. The other fellow tried 
to back over a sidewalk into a lot with a load 
of brick. The ground was soft, and when the 
hind wheels struck the walk they began to spin, 
The driver kept them spinning until the truck 
was about to bury itself. In fact when he 
stopped the back axle was lying on the ground. 
He got help and unloaded the brick right there; 
but his machine was so deeply planted that even 
tho it was empty he couldn’t pull it out. The 
art of truck driving is an art that has to be 
learned by practice; but every one knows that 
one driver can take a load thru places where 
another driver will stick. It’s important to em- 
ploy the first kind and not the second. 


Trucks That Solve the Poor Roads Problem 


Most towns of any size are getting the streets 
paved, and as the use of trucks becomes better 
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established city people will no doubt have hard 
surfaced drives built into their lots for the de- 
livery of coal as well as for the convenience of 
their own automobiles. But that time is not yet. 
We have to tackle streets and lots and roads as 
we find them. But fortunately for us a new 
and not. altogether expected development is 
promising to be of assistance to us. Farmers are 
using trucks more and more, and their experi- 
ence is likely to be instructive in the matter of 
hauling over indifferent roads. 


Get Their Traction from Pneumatic Tires 


When the matter of trucks for farm service 
was first broached almost everybody took it for 
granted that they wouldn’t become common un- 
til country roads were paved. But such is far 
from the case. The farmers have bought trucks 
to such an extent that farming is well to the 
front if not actually at the front of all occupa- 
tions using power wagons. Country roads are 
not yet paved in any great numbers; and the 
roads do not represent the whole of the farmer’s 
hauling problem. He wants to use his truck in 
his fields and in fact does use it there. He hauls 
feed to his stock, hauls bundles of small grain 
to the threshing machine, hauls threshed grain 
to the granary, hauls posts and wire out to the 
new fence and so on. He has to have a machine 
that will pull in soft dirt where it must make its 
own track. He must be, and in fact soon be- 
comes, a skilled driver; but this _is not enough. 
He must have a machine that will do better than 
ordinary. Truck builders have his needs very 
much in mind and are making every effort to 
assist in meeting them. 


And Do Not Fear Soft Earth or Rainy Days 


One of the first bits of information worked 
out by the farmer and manufacturer that may 
be useful to us is the fact that pneumatic tires 
beat solid tires in soft earth. I’ve been notic- 
ing the trucks bought by farmers out in the corn 
belt. A good many farmers begin with light 
machines, both because they are leary of the 
heavy investment and because they are afraid 
the big fellows will be too clumsy and ponder- 
ous to do chores with. Nearly all of these ton 
trucks the farmers are taking out this fall have 
big pneumatic tires. Most of them are cords. 
They make the truck look odd, but my farmer 
friends tell me these big tires will walk a load 
thru soft and slippery places where solid tires 
would spin. Last year while the war was still 
in progress I watched men in training at one 
of the numerous truck schools. The army de- 
veloped skilled and resourceful drivers at these 
schools and did it in a hurry. But one day after 
a little shower I saw a big truck out on the driv- 
ing ground stuck tight. It had no load on at 
all; but in going up a gentle little slope a hind 
wheel dropped into a depression no more than 
two or three inches deep in which water had 
collected. It started to spin. The solid tires 
were slippery as grease in a moment. The truck 
would neither go forward nor backwards; and 
it took five men half an hour to get out of that 
little chuck hole. 

Cord tires are expensive. They will not always 
walk thru mud holes and soft places that a team 
would haul a load thru. Solid tires usually wear 
well, and for many purposes they are excellent. 
It is possible if several trucks are operated by a 
yard to vary the equipment according to needs 
and to give to one specially equipped truck the 
bulk of the bad hauling. Recently truck manu- 
facturers combined in a national motor truck 
development tour and sent some eighteen trucks 
over 3,000 miles of country roads both as a 
demonstration and as a test. The trucks made 
the trip thru all kinds of weather and over all 
kinds of roads. They moved on schedule; and 
if the scheduled time to move coincided with 
the last end of a six inch rain, the trucks moved. 
All of these machines, I understand, were 
equipped with pneumatic tires. -The drivers not 
only stopped along the road to do various kinds 
of demonstration work but they also hauled out 
a good many automobiles that had slid into the 
ditch. The tour seems to have been successful 
in proving that trucks when properly equipped 
are good for any kind of roads, and when the 
data which was kept on the tour is tabulated 
some valuable deductions will be possible. 


Helpful in Undertaking Country Deliveries 


This gives us some encouragement in the mat- 
ter of country deliveries. Scarcely had we got- 
ten a good start at the tangles of town deliveries 
when some of the ambitious brethren began de- 
livering in the country. This was inevitable; 
for if a man has equipment that will do a cer- 
tain kind of work he is going to use it that way. 
I hear some good people say that certain kinds 
of warfare practiced in the late world holocaust 
are going to be outlawed. They are so terrible 
that no civilized nation is ever going to practice 


them again. With every consideration for the 
humane feelings of these good people we doubt 
their conclusions. Any method found truly effi- 
cient as an instrument of war will be used in 
later wars if we have them. We are not trying 
to compare country delivery to the horrors of 
war, tho I have little doubt but that some re- 
tailers would agree to such a comparison. What 
we are trying to say is that a retailer who has a 
delivery apparatus capable of going out into the 
country in a hurry will sooner or later make use 
of it for that purpose. 


Removing the Limit from Trade Territory 


In the very earliest pioneering in country de- 
liveries by motor it looked as tho a tool and a 
fresh temptation had been given to the none too 
scrupulous dealer who likes to grab trade away 
from his neighbor dealer regardless of whether 
or not he can do it at a profit. The early idea 
that dealers ought to divide up territory accord- 
ing to half way division lines between towns 
seems to have broken down. It was based on 
the idea that the dealers owned the country trade 
and could divide it up to suit themselves. Now 
the general idea seems to be that a man is en- 
titled to any trade that he can get at a reason- 
able profit. He is not entitled to trade that he 
gets at a loss for purposes of adding to his string 
of customers. 


Doesn’t Make Distant Delivery Profitable 


A few cases came to the attention of the Realm 
where retailers offered free truck delivery of 
lumber to farmers who lived much nearer other 
towns. They sold the lumber at the prices asked 
by their competitors for the lumber without de- 
livery. In no ease did it seem likely that the 
dealer offering delivery could buy at a lower 
figure than his competitor or was situated in 
any way to make the sale and the delivery at 
the price quoted and still have a fair profit. It 
was just a slightly new angle of the old, sense- 











Two-ton truck of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, III. 
Note the pneumatic tires, which enable the truck to 
run much faster than solid tires would. The machine 
makes many country deliveries. 


less price cutting game. Apparently it did not 
flourish even in places where a dealer was not 
above doing it. The loss of money was too large 
and too apparent. 


Shouldn’t Fear to Equip for Farm Delivery 


But country delivery seems to be with us per- 
manently. Like some other services we were 
forced into it before we had time to look it over 
and decide whether or not it was a good thing. 
A farmer customer stuck in the midst of harvest 
had to have lumber, and a dealer as an accommo- 
dation hauled it out to him. This set a prec- 
edent; and presently we found ourselves 
hitched up with it in the public mind, and noth- 
ing much remained but to make it efficient and 
to make sure that it paid its way. But we have 
the consolation of knowing that if farmers can 
haul hogs and baled hay and oats to town over 
dirt roads in all kinds of weather we can make a 
good try at hauling lumber out to the country, 
if we pick and choose roads and weather a little 
bit. There is no doubt that country delivery is 
going to complicate things. It will make the 
job of keeping all the trucks busy all the time 
a hard one. But we have confidence that the 
thing can be solved. Perhaps country delivery 
will slowly disappear after a few years. If 
country roads are improved and all farmers own 
trucks they will be in a position once more to 
haul their own lumber as cheaply and efficiently 
as we can do it. But that lies some distance in 
the future; farther, indeed, than the trucks we 
buy now will take us. 


Big Possibilities in Supplying Farm Demand 
Codperation with farmers should occupy the 
thoughts of every retailer with any country trade 


at all. As everybody is telling us at every 
chance, this is a transition period. But as a 
practical matter we doubt if our town trade will 
vary as much as will our country trade. Town 
houses will be of much the same style and will 
be financed in much the same way as in the past. 
We may find it advisable to promote realty com- 
panies for the purpose of financing house build- 
ing in towns where the demand is extra heavy. 
But present conditions are bringing home to the 
farmer that he must think fast if he is to keep 
ahead of the game. With him the matter of 
building equipment is a vital matter. He has a 
heavy investment in his farm land and can’t 
afford to lose anything that can be utilized. The 
matter of farm help is becoming more and more 
serious, and if equipment will make it possible 
for him to do his own work he is willing to pay 
quite a bit to get the necessary equipment. We 
have not always taken the pains to inform our- 
selves, to say nothing of informing the farmers, 
in what ways good buildings will help them meet 
their help problems. Barns equipped with feed 
bins, feed carriers, litter carriers and the like 
will appeal to farmers in these times. There is 
a chance for barn remodeling as well as for new 
building. These things offer food for thought 
during the approaching winter months. 





Turn Telephone Numbers Into Assets 


A little thing is a little thing, but many little 
things combined together make a great thing. 
The selection of a telephone number may seem 
a small thing but in the hands of some retail 
lumbermen the telephone number has been made 
to give great returns. The telephone numbers 
should be easily remembered, and then it is up 
to the retailer to familiarize the public with this 
telephone number. The late T. E. Williams, of 
the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was especially successful at this. 
Springfield is in Greene County and Mr. Williams 
had ‘‘Greene 300’’ for his telephone number. 
Everybody in Greene County knew this number 
and public familiarity with it brought Mr. Wil- 
liams many dollars. 

N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill., cherishes his telephone number. 
This number is 99 and one which once repeated 
to a customer is sure to be remembered. By 
judicious advertising and constant display, Mr. 
Parsons keeps this number fresh in the minds 
of the buying public so that when lumber is 
thought of the telephone number 99 is also 
thought of. Undoubtedly he gets a good deal of 
business because of this fact alone. 





A Voice from the Pines 
[By John C. Small, Little Rock, Ark.] 

IT am of the forest and from a race of giants. 

I am one of the great instruments of architecture and 
I form the framework of the builder’s dream. With- 
out me the habitation of man would topple and fall. 

I am omnipresent and indispensable. 

Myriads of mills and millions of men are in my service. 

For me railroads are laid into the wilderness, 

I head the list of products of the third greatest in- 
dustry in the land. 

At the country’s call I rush from woodland retreat to 
wharf and ship, camp and trench, and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with fighting men in the nation’s defense. 

I am beloved above all my kind by the craftsman bend- 
ing over his bench. I am his most useful ally. 

I proudly pose upon the cornice overlooking the busy 
street or modestly retire to the dark recesses of the 
subterranean passage, serving wherever needed. 

Tear away the stucco of the rich man’s mansion and 
you will find me supporting the tons of plank and 
plaster that shelter the household. 

Lift the latch of the poor man’s weather-boarded cot- 
tage and I will greet you from the wall and loft, for 
here I am a guest unconcealed. 

In God’s house I reverently abide, vibrant to the swell 

of the organ and to the exhortations of the preacher. 

am the lever that lifts the distressed wheel out of 
the muddy rut. 

am the handrail.on the bridge that spans the brook 

of romance, 

am the standards of the ladder up which the hosts 

of labor mount to their tasks. 

am the mainstay of the garden gate on which lovers 

lean in the moonlight. 

am the beam that bolts the door of the pioneer’s 

home against the dangers of the night. 

am the scaffold on which the doomed criminal stands 

and through my bloodless sinews I feel the shock of 

the death trap and the tremors of the dying. 
uphold the trellis upon which the fragrant honey- 
suckle twines and about which children play and 
laugh. 

At last I go down into the grave and shield the face 
of the dead while clods of earth patter my unoffend- 
ing back. 

Who am I? 

I am a stick of pine, yellow and rosin-scented. 

I am a 2x4, 
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Labor Saving Devices for Retailers 


BuLvE ISLAND, ILL., Oct. 27.—C. W. Rohe, presi- 
dent of the Rohe Lumber Co., of this city, is one 
of the well known retailers of northern Illinois. 
Mr. Rohe first entered the retail business in 
Chicago when practically all lumber was received 
as ship’s cargo from the North. In those days 
lumber could be ordered the first of the week and 
it would not be unusual for it to begin coming 
in on Saturday of the same week it was ordered. 
Times have changed, however, and because of 
the great time that it takes to obtain shipment 
the Rohe Lumber Co., as well as other retail lum- 
ber companies, is forced to carry on hand a large 
stock of lumber. 

The yard of the Rohe Lumber Co. is con- 
veniently located, being adjacent to the Rock 
Island Railroad tracks. For unloading lumber 
Mathews gravity lumber carriers are used. Mr. 
Rohe is very much pleased with their operation 
and says that the company has saved a great 
deal of time and money by the use of these rolls. 
In fact before they were on the market Mr, 
Rohe, who is of an inventive turn of mind, took 
some large hardwood rolls, inserted them in 
2x6’s and had a fairly satisfactory gravity con- 
veyor. However, when he saw an advertisement 
of the Mathews gravity lumber carrier he in- 
vestigated, bought a set and ever since has been 
more than pleased. Everything except shingles 
can be unloaded by this means and with one man 
in the car to put the lumber on the rolls and 
others at the yard pile to which it goes a great 
saving of time is made. The rolls are so flexible 
that they can be put up so that practically any 
pile can be reached. 

Another labor saving device of which Mr. Rohe 
speaks with pride is a small saw rig to rip lum- 
ber. Regarding this rig, Mr. Rohe said: 

I do not know how we got along without it, for we 
certainly could not do without it now. The rig paid 
for itself in three months after we bought it. - Just 
after it arrived I got a chance to bid on all of the 
stock to make the green windows on a very large job. 
I did some figuring and found that by using the rig 
and ripping the clear out of a lower grade I could 
make a mighty nice price, and at the same time a 
good profit. I put in the bid on this basis and on the 
one job alone, which of course I got, the cost of the 
machine was made. 

The saw rig as shown in the illustration is a 
very simple and easily operated machine. It is 
run by an electric motor and enough sawdust is 


produced each month practically to pay for the 
electrical current used. 

A number of Polish families live in Blue Island 
and they all like to enclose their yards with 
fences. The Rohe Lumber Co., therefore, has 
found the sale of slat fencing very good this 
year. However, the best sales were of wooden 
pickets made on the rip saw. 

Possibly the Rohe Lumber Co. will put up a 
small woodworking plant in the spring of 1920. 
The company has available a very nice plot of 
ground for this purpose and Paul Rohe is very 
enthusiastic over the prospect. C. W. Rohe, his 
father, is thinking the matter over seriously and 
says in fact that it looks as tho the company 
would be forced to put in such a plant. 

The Rohe Lumber Co. operates two motor 
trucks; one of 1-ton capacity and the other of 
2%-ton capacity. The largest truck is a.Federal. 


| . 





This simple saw rig is a great labor, money and time 
saver. It made its purchase price for the Rohe 
Lumber Co, in three months. The sawdust sells for 
just about as much as the current costs. The Rohe 
Lumber Co. could hardly do business without it. 


These two trucks with the aid of one team do 
all the delivering. The sales territory of the 
Rohe Lumber Co. has been considerably increased 
by the use of the trucks. The 1-ton truck, which 
is equipped entirely with pneumatic tires, skips 
about with great speed and delivers orders so 
fast that the customers of the company are 
astonished at the service. 


Why Fall Painting Is Logical 


Paint dealers often complain that property 
owners do not buy paints in the quantity they 
should for fall use. Master painters also find 
it more difficult, as a rule, to secure painting 
jobs in the fall than earlier in the year. 

This may be due to accepting conditions as 
per old traditions in the trade and failure more 
strongly to present the advantages of fall paint- 
ing to the property owners. There are many 
talking points in favor of fall as the ideal time 
to paint, but if the property owner is accustomed 
to considering the spring or summer as the tra- 
ditional right time, those advantages may not 
occur to him unless the dealer or the master 
painter points them out. 

It is a well known fact that building materials 
deteriorate more rapidly in winter than in sum- 
mer. Paint to waterproof surfaces is the best 
preventive. If moisture enters the pores of 
wood, it swells and if the weather is cold, freezes. 
This causes cracking and starts decay. 

Another advantage of fall painting is the 
absence of intense heat, hence no blistering and 
not too rapid drying. Neither is there much 
danger of thunder storms in the fall, whereas 
in summer, many a painting job has to be done 
over because of the damage done by a sudden 
storm. 

From the property owner’s standpoint, he is 
likely to get a better job if his painting is done 
in the fall because he catches the master painter 
at a time when he is usually not rushed with 
work, and therefore has more time to spend on 
the work. 


Company’s New Officers Optimistic 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Oct. 27.—Announcement has 
been made by the Williams Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of this city, that the business of the com- 
pany will be continued as usual following the re- 
cent death of its former president, T. E. Williams. 

The new officers of the company are as follows: 


President—H. B. McDaniel. 

Vice president—C. G. Martin. 

Secretary, treasurer and general manager—J. F. 
Legan, 

Manager Legan says that the company is enjoy- 
ing the most prosperous business in its history and 
has a splendid outlook tor a continuance of the re- 
markable growth it has enjoyed thru the favorable 
impression it has made upon its many patrons. 





ADS THAT MEET 


‘*1 "low I must be gettin’ up in the world,’’ said 
Havelock Green as he laid down a letter typed in 
ochre ink on a mauve letter head. ‘‘One of these 
reg’lar twin-six, hot-spot, super-hill-climbin’ pub- 
licity engineers wants to 
work for me. He’s a 
result-gettin’ son of a 
gun who could sell ice to 
the Eskimos and felt 
boots to the Hottentots. 
He yearns for selling 
difficulties and he con- 
sumes a platoon of 
tightwads each morn- i 






ing. He’s a_ business 
builder from Boston, a‘! 
patent publicity pump, a 
r’arin’ red rag of revo- 
lution amidst the dry 
bones of conservatism. 
Sure he’s all them 
things. He admits 
ae of ‘om, er ctting a man’s attention 
oa eB sa. J je doesn’t always please him” 
publicity. All I’ll have to do, then, is to hunt up 
sound investments for the slathers of unearned in- 
crement that will run screaming to papa when Mr. 
Perey Jazz Azz gets his siren song to goin’ off. 

‘*But something tells me I ain’t going to employ 
Percy J. I’m afraid he’d embarrass me and make 
my customers touchy and irritable. If you take a 
common person out in one of these 80-horse, un- 
muffled racing cars and cut her wide open the 
chances are good that when you get home your pas- 
sanger won’t thank you. When I want to take my 
customers out for a little publicity run I’ll take 
’em in the little old jitney. They’re used to it, and 
I can drive it myself. They’ll not get so doggoned 
scared and fascinated by the vehicle that they for- 
get where I’m taking them, either. 


‘‘Tf I read Percy J. correctly his idea of adver- 
tising is to get attention. Nothing else matters to 
him. But getting a man’s attention doesn’t always 
please him. It doesn’t always result in a sale, I 
mind one time when I got a man’s attention good 


FOLKS IN A HOMELY WAY WIN OUT 


and plenty without sellin’ him. It was when I 
was about old enough to vote, and I generally hob- 
nobbed around with a bunch of other young 
roosters who were just gettin’ their tail feathers. 
We thought we were it, and so we had to show 
the rest of the neighborhood where to get off. One 
evening at a harvest festival a queer sort of a 
stiff-kneed Englishman who taught the district 
school managed to convey the idea to us that he 
didn’t consider our horse play funny. He hadn’t 
been in the neighborhood but a few months and we 
didn’t know much about him; but of course I had 
to get even with him. So I slapped him on the 
shoulder with an inflated paper sack that busted 
like a bum just as I yelled ‘g’d-evening’ in his 
ear. Oh man, the things that happened to me! 
The old boy had learned scientific boxing at 
Rugby, and he hadn’t forgot none of it. He was 
reg’lar old-testament prophecy when it came to 


Jeff is a bear with the 


Society dames 
— in’ the newspapers 
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“The press is the great place for meeting folks” 


showing me wonders in the heavens and in the 
earth, blood and fire and pillars of smoke. When 
I got so both my eyes would look at the same thing 
at the same time again I swore off on the rough 
stuff. I was too much of a piker at it ever to 
become a shining light 
in or out of the squared 
cirele. 

‘ ‘*T believe in jpub- 
r oS cm licity, and publicity in- 

3 ‘Il volves getting a man’s 
; A i} u4q attention. But ads are 
@\\ / 'l not like a tack that you 
—~— L(G run onto when you ain’t 
Psst% looking. A tack gets 
: attention, but the trou- 
ble is it’s the wrong 
= kind. Every once in a 
'~ while when I feel I’ve 
got hold of the right 
string I make quite a 
splash, if you get my 
scrambled metaphor. 
When I really have a line of information that I 
think the public ought to know I don’t just ooze it 
casually into my usual eighth of a page ad. I start 
with a regular noise. Maybe it’s half a page in 
the paper, maybe it’s a circular letter, maybe it’s 
both. I try to get general attention called to my 
stuff, and then I follow it up with a little planned 
out campaign for a few weeks. Every one of the 
succeeding ads calls attention to the whole idea 
but deals with part of it in a special way. 

‘‘Of course this is old stuff. It’s the method 
Perey J. would use; only in general effect his 
method and mine would be a million miles apart. 
He depends mostly on noise; I try to depend most- 
ly on the quality of the goods and the general in- 
tegrity of the business that I’m building up. My 
ads have got to help build my reputation for truth- 
fulness and dependability. With that in mind I 
go ahead in my own homely way using the news- 
papers for the purpose of getting people acquainted 
with what I have done, what I can do and what I 
hope to do. For after all the press is the great 
place for meeting folks. I want to use it and to 
use it in the right way. 




















“My ads are not like a tack” 
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Vitalized Schools Teaching Children the Use of Wood 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


spring time after the long cold winter; so are boys 
and girls. Trees get sick sometimes; so do boys 
and girls. Did you ever see a sick tree? Maybe 
you never thought of trees as being sick? But 
trees do get sick; some get well and some do not. 
Did you ever see a dead tree? 

I am going to tell you about a sick tree. It 
has been sick a long time. It has taken bushels of 
medicine and seems to be getting a little better 
and its friends hope it will quite recover. Some 
time ago a worm began to eat into this tree. This 
made a hole. Water got into this hole and rotted 
the wood around it, which made it larger and larg- 
er. Other worms and insects ate into the weakened 
parts of the tree around this hole, more water got 
in and so the years went by. At first the tree did 
not mind it much, just thought it had a cold or 
something and would be well again in a little while. 
But the worms and the water and the insects kept 
at work as the days and weeks and the months and 
the years went by until the tree was very sick. 

It was a maple tree, beautiful and grand. It 
stood at the corner of the street and threw its 
shade over the home of some little children. The 
sick tree was frequently the subject of conversa- 
tion in the home and a real anxiety on the part 
of the parents. By this time the tree had become 
so ill that it was feared that the next storm would 
certainly overcome its weakened body, and that it 
would be broken off and possibly blown over upon 
the home of the little people who had so many times 
played in its cool shade. 


But one day a tree doctor came along and looked 
at the tree. He saw at once that the tree was very 
ill and that something must be done quickly if the 
tree was to get well. There was no hospital to which 
he could take the tree, so he decided to try to cure 
it just where it stood. The next day he came with 
a huge knife, a hammer, and nails, some boards, 
some cement, and paint. The first thing he did 
was to dig out all the decayed parts until the trunk 
was but a mere shell. More than two-thirds of the 
body for about four feet was dead and had to be 
removed. When he had cleaned out all the dead 
wood he drove nails into the live part which re- 


mained. This seemed a cruel thing to do, this driv- ' 


ing nails into a sick tree. But this tree doctor like 
the doctors who come to see sick boys and girls 
knew just what to do to make this sick tree get 
well. The nails were all driven on the inside of 
the tree. Across the nails he placed a little strip 
of boards, making little shelves on the inside of the 
tree. Upon these little shelves he put the cement 
until the tree was filled where the rotten wood had 
been, and once more it looked nice and round, only 
there was no bark on the cement side of the tree. 
This became very hard when it dried and so kept 
out all the worms, rain and insects and was to the 
tree what plasters and bandages are to our sores 
and bruises. After the cement dried, the tree doc- 
tor came and painted the cement and along the 
edges where the tree and cement came together. 
This was done to make it more sure that the water 
could not get into the tree to rot it. 


When the tree awakened after the doctor had 


done this work, it felt much better and soon began 
to grow. This was three years ago, and since it has 
begun to grow around the cement. Some day it 
may grow all around the cement and be well 
again. 


GIVES FREE LUNCH TO EMPLOYEES 


Wuittirr, Cauir., Oct. 25.—The Barr Lumber 
Co. is providing all its employees with a good sub- 
stantial hot meal at noon and finds that the plan is 
bringing excellent results. In speaking of it O. H. 
Barr said: 

‘«We have for the last four months had in op- 
eration what, to the best of our knowledge, is an 
innovation in the retail lumber business. We have 
our own lunch room and serve a substantial hot 
meal to our entire force at noon each day except 
Saturday and on that day we close at 12 a. m. 
Other days we work nine hours, which with five 
hours on Saturday makes a 50-hour week. We pay 
a minimum wage of $3.50 a day and no time out for 
Saturday afternoon nor holidays to our regular 
men, and no charge for noon lunch. 


‘We can not think of anything that would cause 
us to give up the free lunch idea unless it would 
be the loss of our cook and our inability to get an- 
other. We feed fifteen to eighteen men each day 
and the plan has so many advantages I will not at- 
tempt to give them in detail, but suffice it to say 
that word learned from the recent war—more par- 
ticularly Morale—covers the greater part.’’ 








The Boys and Girls Are Your Future Customers 


Educate Them Now Regarding Lumber and Its Uses—This Announcement Tells You How 





The best way to increase the use of lumber for every pur- 
pose for which it is adapted is to impress upon the plastic 
minds of the boys and girls, who will be the buyers a few 
years hence, the superior beauty and desirability of wood. 
Children will not study about wood for fun—but they will 
readily engage in a “game” or competition, with “dandy 
prizes” and other honors for success. 

Turn to the front page of this issue and read the article 
beginning thereon about teaching children the use of wood. 
Then sit down at your desk and plan a ‘‘contest”’ for the boys 
and girls of your community—of say from twelve to eighteen 
years—offering cash prizes for the best compositions on the 
topics listed in the article under the head of ‘‘Composition 
Subjects’’"—adding any others of similar nature that you 
think would specially attract the children of your community; 
the time for conducting this contest to be limited to four 
weeks. Then advertise the contest liberally in your local 
newspapers. Get the editors to mention it in their news 

Have dodgers printed and distributed at all the 
Get the teachers to announce and “‘boost’’ the 
In short, secure all the publicity you can. Apart 
from the educational value, which is its main feature, the 
contest will prove a first class advertising “‘stunt."” The 
prizes need not be large—perhaps $10, $5 and $3 for first, 
second and third prizes, respectively, tho they may be larger 
if desired. Or possibly, in order to get as many boys and 
girls as possible to engage in the contest, you may wish to 
offer more than three prizes. The whole plan as outlined is 
intended to be very flexible and may be altered at your 
pleasure. 


columns. 
schools. 
contest. 


The American Lumberman Will Co-operate 


To increase the interest and furnish an added incentive 
for boys and girls to enter the contests the American Lumber- 
man offers the following cash prizes, to be awarded the 
writers of the best five compositions on any topic appearing 
in the list referred to, or on any other topic relating to trees 


of the commercial species; the manufacture or use of lumber; 
or the history of any article of common use made from wood, 
subject to the conditions stated below: 


First: $25 Second: $20 Third: $15 
Fourth: $10 Fifth: $5 


1.—Only compositions that have been awarded first 
prizes in contests started by lumbermen, or lumber concerns, 
shall be eligible for the American Lumberman prizes. 

2—.Compositions must be sent in thru the lumbermen, 
or lumber concerns, in whose contests they received first 
prizes—not directly by the boys or girls themselves. 

3.—The American Lumberman shall be the sole judge 
in awarding the prizes which it offers.» 


4.—Compositions competing for the American Lumber- 
man prizes must not be less than 500 nor more than 700 
words long. They must be plainly written, on one side of 
the paper only. 

5.—All compositions competing for the American Lum- 
berman prizes must reach this office not later than Dec. 31. 


Be Among the First One Hundred 


To get this educational campaign in the interest of lum- 
ber under way on a large scale as quickly as possible the 
American Lumberman will send, free and postpaid, to each 
of the first one hundred lumbermen, or lumber concerns, 
who start contests, their choice of either of the following 
standard, up-to-date books (both published in 1919): Eco- 
nomic Woods of the United States, by Samuel J. Record; 
Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use, by Nelson C. 
Brown. 

Lumber retailers, manufacturers and wholesalers are 
equally eligible to assist in this movement to popularize the 
use of wood. The Ameriean Lumberman will endeavor 
to co-operate effectively with advice and suggestions for 
securing the best possible results. 
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Home Building and Lumber Prices 
From the Retailer’s Standpoint* 


It is unnecessary for me to say that I am glad to be 
in this meeting. I used to be one of you. In my opinion 
the building and loan associations of the United States 
are doing more to kill this thing that is seeking to ruin 
our country and destroy our Government than almost 
any other single agency. Only today I read that it 
had been found that in the steel industry not a single 
home owner nor owner of stock in the steel corporation 
was on strike, which I thought a pretty good argument 
for home ownership and profit sharing. 

Altho I am not now actively engaged in building and 
loan association work I have not ceased to advocate it, 
because I consider it, the church excepted, the greatest 
instrument for good in our country, and the salvation 
of the lumber and building material industry, which I 
am engaged in trying to promote. 

At a meeting of lumber manufacturers held in 
Chicago two years ago I proposed that manufacturers 
of lumber thruout the country employ an agent to go 
out and preach to our industry the benefits of building 
and loan associations, Immediately I had a new job. 
The manufacturers said: “All right; you find the 
man and we will pay his expenses.” I found K. V. 
Haymaker in Detroit, and he went all over the country 
preaching the building and loan proposition, addressing 
eight or ten lumbermen’s conventions. This campaign 
resulted in the organization of hundreds of associations 
thruout the country. Only this week I had a letter 
from an Jowa,man saying that he was organizing a 
building and Téan agsociation, and had previously organ- 
ized thirty-three or thirty-four/’ [ have had occasion to 
write-seven or eight hundred members in this State and 
in Arkansas that their business salvation would largely 
depend on building and loan associations, and they have 
had results. Every week or so I get letters from 
persons wanting to organize building and loan associ 
ations, asking for information or advice. My organiz- 
ation is glad to pay me for doing this work, because it 
is my business to help lumbermen become more pros- 
perous, 

Watchful Waiting Followed the Armistice 

I promised to talk to you awhile about the material 
market. On Novy. 6, 1918, just five days before the 
signing of the armistice, I called together in my office 
in Kansas City the owners of 600 lumber yards, for the 
purpose of discussing how we should inventory at the 
end of the year, having in view the possible end of the 
war: what the effect would be on lumber prices, and 
where we would stand with regard to the income tax 
were we compelled to inventory at anything like the 
Government fixed price; and what would'be the 
results if the war should end. We didn’t get anywhere, 
because we didn’t know when the war was going to end, 
and we adjourned to meet Dec. 1. Before that time 
came the war had ended; there had been no slump in 
prices of lumber or other building materials, and 
retailers were able to go ahead and list their goods 
with the feeling that they would not have to figure 
them at a loss or pay a profit on goods they had not 
sold. During December, January, February and March 
no one connected with the building materials business 
knew what was going to happen. Representatives of 
the various groups—lumber, cement, lime etc.—were 
meeting and trying to figure out when building would 
start and what was going to happen. Building work 
was dammed up so tight it couldn’t move. The truth 
is that not only was the public waiting for prices to 
drop but the retailers themselves, the people I repre- 
sent, as a rule expected the bottom to drop out of the 
market. That is, they expected prices to go below the 
standard that the Government had fixed as a fair value 
for lumber during the war. Thus we were all in a 
state of uncertainty. The Government wisely, to pre- 
vent stagnation and lack of employment for our four 
million returning soldiers, undertook to stimulate a 
building campaign thruout the country. Various organ- 
izations and industries supplemented its efforts. In 
Kansas City the real estate men, the building and loan 
associations, the material dealers and others interested 
in starting the movement locally, got together ; because 
there was absolutely nothing doing; you couldn’t get 
anyone to consider building a house for himself, still 
less to build for sale. 


How Publicity Broke the Building Deadlock 


Finally we decided to raise a fund and tell the people 
what we thought was going to happen in the building 
industry, and what we thought should be done. Accord- 
ingly we spent $15,000 in a local publicity campaign. 
I want to say that if any of you ever had any doubt 
about the efficacy, force and effect of a downright 
truthful and straightforward presentation of facts, this 
was absolutely the finest example of converting the 
people of a community that could be asked for. It is 
unnecessary for me to tell you what is going on not 
only there but all over the State of Missouri and the 
entire country. In other words, the “Build a Home 
Now” movement has had marvelous success. I recently 
heard a lumberman say that the launching of the 
“Build a Home Now” campaign was a mistake. I think 
he was entirely wrong. He said that it had boosted 
prices. The idea behind the campaign was to furnish 
work for the men who had gone “over there” and were 
now coming back. ‘True, no one expected that the 
campaign would have all the results that it did thruout 
the country. We never know what is going to happen, 
and perhaps it is best that we shouldn’t. Certain it is 
that we did not expect that the conditions then con- 
fronting us would resolve themselves as they have. 

There are many influences at work to keep prices up. 
I have seen a facsimile of a lumber Dill sold in my 





*An address delivered at a meeting of the Missouri 
State League of Building & Loan Associations at 
Sedalia, Mo., Oct. 10. 1919. ‘ 


[By James R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.]| 


old home town, Lexington, Mo., in 1866, fifty-three 
years ago. The prices on that bill, sold in the year 
after the ending of the Civil War, are not materially 
different from those prevailing for the same items 
today. Remember that that was at a time when no 
such prices were paid labor as are paid today, and that 
the “lumber trust” that we hear so much about could 
not even have been born, because the retailer who sold 
the bill had the only lumber yard in that entire section, 
or between Kansas City and Boonville, as far as I 
know. Like all other lumber and building materials in 
those days this particular lumber was shipped into 
Lexington by boat from St. Louis and Louisiana on the 
cheapest freight rate we had in the days when it cost 
$2 to $3 a thousand to ship material; whereas today 
the greater part of the material coming into that 
territory is by rail at $10 to $20 a thousand. When 
you are figuring on material don’t forget that freight 
is going to be a bigger factor in the cost of a house than 
it has ever been before; and it is going to increase, 
because the time is coming when the bulk of the build- 
ing lumber is going to come from the Pacific coast at 
55 to 65 and on up to 80 cents per 100 pounds. 

In 1866, when this lumber bill was sold, labor cost 
perhaps one-third or one-fourth what it does today. 
We are not going to have $1.50-a-day or $2.50-a-day 
carpenters nor $3-a-day bricklayers in this country 
again, nor do we want those wages to prevail, because 
it would be a bad day for all of us. 

H[ave you ever thought that if our country’s debt 
and the world’s debt had to be paid with dollars having 
the former purchasing power it would take several 
times as long as with present high prices and cheap 
dollars? In other words, we are not going to have 
cheap labor in this country very soon. And we don’t 


want it. We do, however, want it stabilized, and we 
want a full dollar’s worth of work in return for a 
dollar’s wage so business and industry can move 


forward to make this a happy and contented world. 
High Wages for Labor Mean High Prices for Lumber 
Labor is the largest element of building cost, and if 
labor isn’t going to come down it is evident that the 
cost of building will not come down, either. And when 
we are talking of labor we must not think only of the 
work of the carpenter, bricklayer, plasterer and painter. 
We must go back to the raw materials, Excepting the 
item of freight, which must always be kept in mind, 
what is there about brick, for instance, except labor 
and mud? Excluding the freight and the stumpage, 
the latter possibly $7 or $8 a thousand in the South 
and $2 or $3 a thousand on the Pacific coast, what is 
there in the ¢ost of lumber except labor? I spent a 
month on the Coast last summer, and saw, among other 
things, women getting $4 a day in the planing mills of 
Washington for tying strings around sheeting. Work- 
men get $8 to $10 a day. What is the cost of sand 
but getting it out of the river bed and adding the 
freight? What are rock and cement but the cost of 
blasting them out of the hills, grinding and sacking? 
What is there about hardware but getting out the iron 
ore, converting it into steel, making the steel into 
hardware and packing it for shipment to you? In all 
materials labor is the big item, and Jabor makes up 75 
to 90 percent of the cost of any building that you lend 
money on today, and labor is stabilized. We should 
not expect to see conditions get back to where they 
were, and let us pray that they will not. I do not 
mean that the present runaway market will not be 
stabilized ; I think it will in time stabilize itself, but 
we shall go with a fair profit to all, and the builders 
will have to pay prices that will allow a fair profit. 


Production Is Far Below Normal 


Take the matter of production. Lumber manufac- 
turers have not been able since the war to get back 
to normal production, altho nearly a year has 
elapsed. The most encouraging indication that I have 
seen is the statement of the Southern Pine Association 
for last week showing production 80 percent of normal. 
Why is production below normal? The answer is: 
Inability to get labor, and inefficiency of labor when 
secured. Some mills on the Pacific coast have had 
to shut down. Right here I want to say that there 
isn’t much inducement for a mill to run, even at 
present prices. After the income taxes are paid, eating 
up 70 or 80 percent of the gross profits on large opera- 
tions, there is hardly enough left for the owners to 
warrant operating. There isn’t much inducement for 
a manufacturer to operate and turn practically every- 
thing over to Uncle Sam. 

What has been said is not in criticism of the manu- 
facturer, but the situation may be summed up thus: 
The retail dealer is being used as a channel to distribute 
material to the consumer at a high price, which he 
pays over to the manufacturer, who in turn hands 
it over to Uncle Sam, I don’t believe the Government 
wants an income tax that way, and would like to see 
these conditions remedied so we may all get on a fair 
business basis. 


Demand for Lumber Is Unprecedented 


In the face of low production there exists the 
greatest demand I have ever seen in the thirty-three 
years I have been in this business. What would 
result in any line of business? I am going to read to 
you the totals of building permits issued in 155 cities 
during the first eight months of this year: January, 
1918, $27,000,000; January, 1919, $23,000,000. Feb- 
ruary, 1918, $21,000,000 ; February, 1919, $32,000,000. 
March, 1918, $36,000,000; March, 1919, $64,000,000. 
April, 1918, $44,000,000; April, 1919, $85,000,000. 
May, 1918, $51,000,000; May, 1919, $112,000,000. 
June, 1918, $47,000,000; June, 1919, $135,000,000. 
July, 1918, $43,000,000; July, 1919, $140,000,000. 


August, 1918, $43,000,000 ; August, 1919, $161,000,000. 

The figures I have just read show an average increase 
in building permits in 155 cities of 267 percent, in the 
face of a production that in only one branch of the 
industry manufacturers have been able to get up to 
even 80 percent of normal. If supply and demand 
govern, What must happen in this industry ? 

There is something else about the situation that 
people generally do not think about. Conditions sur- 
rounding the production of lumber differ from those of 
any other industry except mining. When I entered the 
lumber business thirty-three years ago if anyone had 
said that the time would come that I would not be 
able to get from Minnesota and that region all the 
lumber I wanted I would have said that he didn’t know 
what he was talking about. We never dreamed but 
that we would continue to get all the lumber we 
wanted from three or four States, brought down the 
Mississippi River, yet within one generation we have 
seen white pine and hemlock practically disappear from 
the regions where it once was so plentiful, 

Main Source of Supply Shifting to Pacific Coast 

Twelve years ago, in 1907, the South saw its maxi- 
mum cut of pine; it will never reach that point again, 
because the trees are gone. Even now the tide of 
demand for lumber from this territory is turning to the 
Pacific coast, which is the last source of material for 
your use. You may talk about Russia, Canada and 
Mexico, but a considerable period of time will elapse 
before any large supply comes from those countries. 
Please, however, do not quote me as saying what I 
have heard manufacturers say, namely, that we will 
be out of lumber in two or three years. That is not 
true. They will be felling trees and cutting them into 
lumber many years after all of us here present are 
gone. I asked a millman recently: “How much 
timber have you got?” He replied that he had enough 
to keep running for sixty years. I do say, however, 
that we are consuming lumber in this country twice 
as fast as it grows. This condition doesn’t apply to 
any other industry except mining, and we all know 
that there is enough coal under the State of Missouri to 
run it. Illinois is three-fourths underlaid with coal— 
and I recently read that there is more coal in Wyoming 
than in any other State in the Union. So we are not 
looking for a coal famine this year, if we can get it 
out of the ground; nor in a thousand years. But you 
must not forget that the lumber going into homes on 
which you are lending money is cut from trees that 
have been standing, on the Pacific coast, for fifteen 
hundred years. A new supply can not be grown in our 
lifetime. In my office at Lexington I have a photo- 
graph, taken in the State of Washington, of an old 
cedar log that was once a great tree, together with 
three immense cedar trees, just cut, that had grown 
up over the fallen tree. They had struggled up over 
and astride of that ancient fallen giant of the forest, 
reaching a height of perhaps 100 feet, and it is esti- 
mated that the youngest of the three trees was 1,300 
years old. The point I am making is that these great 
trees that are being cut can not be replaced. 


How the Financial Situation Affects Prices 


Another thing that, in my opinion, is affecting prices 
is our inflated currency. We think money is cheap 
here, but what of the mark, france and pound sterling? 
We already have more money in this country than all 
the rest of the world combined—we have over half of 
the world’s gold—and we can get from the Federal 
banks all the money we want. A man said to me the 
other day, speaking about hard times, labor troubles 
etc.: “I don’t think anything can cure the present 
situation but another panic, but I don’t believe we can 
have a panic.” Have you ever thought of that? If we 
were going to have a panic we certainly would have had 
it in the last five years. Do you hear anybody talking 
about a panic? When a farmer wants to buy a farm 
at $200 an acre, involving perhaps $50,000 or $60,000, 
you never hear him say: “I don’t know whether I 
better make the deal or not; maybe in three or five 
years when I want to renew my loan there wil be a 
panic and the bank will not renew the note.’ In fact, 
we never hear of panics any more. I used to run a 
bank, and when I went down in the morning I thanked 
the Lord that the depositors were not all on hand to 
pull out their money; and in the evening that they 
hadn’t come in on us during the day and drawn all 
their money out. It used to be a pudding to be a 
bank cashier. I used to say that I wouldn’t go back 
and take a position in the bank for all the money 
it had on deposit, because if it had failed in those days 
Jimmie would have had a little trip down to Jefferson 
City at the expense of his reputation and the tears of 
his family because he had received a few dollars when 
he shouldn’t. That has all passed. The biggest thing 
of the kind that ever happened to this country was the 
passage of the Federal reserve bank law. You can tell 
the people when you get home and hear them complain- 
ing about high prices of materials that they need not 
wait for a panic to reduce prices, because there is no 
panic coming—and if it did come they would be just 
that much less able to build the house they want. 

Another thing that must be considered is the neces- 
sity of looking out for the future. We are not export- 
ing much lumber since the war, as yet. England needs 
a half million or more houses; France and all other 
European countries need immense quantities of building 
materials, Now, I want to be entirely frank with you. 
I think there are some things in the lumber line that 
are outrageously high. I wouldn’t hesitate to say so 
to a lumber manufacturer if he were sitting here, 
because I have never talked with a lumber manufac- 
turer without his mentioning it. But if you wanted to 
sell your house and a man came along and offered 
you $3,000, another $5,000 and another $7,500, which 
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one would you sell it to? We are having a runaway 
market. This is the ‘irst time I ever had to beg a 
manufacturer to sell ‘lumber. I have a son-in-law 
in the West who buys ‘rom the manufacturer and sells 
to the trade; he is a wholesaler. He bought a million 
cedar shingles and had his manager write to ten buyers, 
with what result do you suppose? He wrote ten letters 
and in reply got ten telegrams. So it is with every- 
thing we are buying. It is true of flooring; no matter 
where it comes from, and whether spruce, pine, cedar 
or hemlock. Everything in the way of high class 
material is in the same condition. You can hardly buy 
a car of lath in the country today, which is not the first 


time this situation has occurred; I remember that 
about ten years ago we awoke one morning to find 
that there wasn’t a carload of lath in the United 
States; they were not held up for speculation, but 


simply were not in existence; the mills hadn’t made 
them, and it takes time to catch up. 

Modern Conveniences Are Greatest Cost Factors 

You are hearing a good deal of talk about home 
building. What kind of a house were you born in? Did 
it have a bathroom? Don’t you remember that old 
tin or wooden tub that hung out on the back porch— 
one tub for five or six of you—and you had to fight 
on Sunday morning to see who would have the hot 
water first, and you all used the same water? I was 
lucky in that respect because I was the only child 
in the family. The time was when they used to put 
the bathroom out in the north end of the garden and 
the folks slept in the house; now the bathroom is in 
the house and the folks sleep outdoors. The most 
expensive things about the house today are the bath- 
room and the plumbing, and the next most expensive 
perhaps is the sleeping porch. When your father built 
a house he didn’t put a concrete floor in the cellar and 
install a heating plant ; he went down to the hardware 
store and bought two or three little cannon stoves, 
which didn’t add anything to the cost of the house. 

The other day I was talking with a friend about the 


things we did as boys. I said: “Frank, do you 
remember when they dipped candles?’ He replied: 


“Certainly IT remember when we used those molds, put 
in the wick and stretched it and set the mold out of 
doors and the candles were made.” Isaid: ‘Oh, man, 
that is modern! I am talking about the early days 
when we made candles by dipping. We dipped the 
wicks in a kettle of hot tallow, and kept dipping them 
until they were the size of a candle. We always did 
this in November when it was cold. Now we must 
have electric lights. The bathroom, the sleeping porch, 
the heating plant, the concrete walks about the house, 
the sewers, the plate glass, hardwood floors and decora- 
tions are all part of the house you are lending 
money on. 
Forecasts Lively Lumber Demand in Spring 


I don’t know why building should not go ahead. 


ask: 


You 
What is going to happen in the future? I am 
going to be candid and say to you that lumber retailers 
are not buying now. The trade barometer shows that 
prices are falling off. We retailers are not going to 
stock up and pay an income tax on paper profits that 
we will not have the first of the year. Of course the 
manufacturer hears and he says: “That is pretty good 
dope; we will hold off and get our prices up again.” 
But next spring we will all have to resume buying to 
replenish our depleted stocks. I leave it to you to 
figure out what is going to happen. Some of the manu- 
facturers saw this coming and tried to stop it. They 
said: “We are going to ask a specified price for our 
lumber and we are not going to ask any more.” I do 
not doubt but what there are manufacturers in Kansas 
City, and I talked with some on the Pacific coast, who 
are selling their lumber for $10 a thousand less than 
prevailing prices today, trying to stabilize the market. 
I do not doubt but what the manufacturers will take 
hold of the situation and say: “We are not going to 
permit the market to run away.” It is funny how 
antitrust laws operate sometimes. I think that this 
situation could have been handled, and prices stabilized, 
if the manufacturers had not been afraid of the anti- 
trust laws, which make it just as unlawful to combine 
to keep prices from going up as to combine to keep them 
from declining. 


Federal Coédperation in Financing Home Owning 

Tomorrow Mr. Haymaker is going to talk to you 
about the Federal building loan bill. It is strange 
how rapidly things move in this country. Early last 
year I met the secretary of the building and loan 
associations of Oklahoma in my office. We were dis- 
cussing the failure of many associations to get money 
to meet the demand and he said: “Some day the Gov- 
ernment is going to take hold of this home loan business 
and we will find the building and loan associations 
high and dry.” I replied: “You know that if some- 
thing isn’t done to enable them to get money for their 
use they are high and dry already.” He said: “Let’s 
find some way to put this thing thru.”” Mr. Haymaker 
will tell you how it is going to be done, and when the 
bill comes up 30,000 building and loan association men 
will write their congressmen to support the measure, 

When I saw the governor about putting an organizer 
in the territory where the Government had none—this 
was the day before Mr. Lee was appointed, I think— 
he saw the point in five minutes and said: “We have 
a man whom we will put on—Mr. Highleyman.” He 
went to work and organized an association at Harrison- 
ville; then got a better job and quit. I wish we could 
get more men to go out and organize associations. 
Seventy towns in this State ought to have associations, 
and some of them ought to have a half dozen. They 
would help us, help the country, and do more to banish 
the menace of Bolshevism than almost anything else 
could do, 

We had a splendid meeting in Oklahoma—a joint 
meeting of the lumbermen and the building and loan 
secretaries of the State. It would be a fine thing if we 
could have such a meeting in this State. Codéperation 
is a wonderful thing. We can help each other more. 

I hope you will go home and tell your people that 
they can help; that they should go ahead and build 
homes. Why should a man delay building a home for 
a matter of $10, $15 or $20 a thousand on the five, ten 
or fifteen thousand feet of lumber going into the house? 
What are homes worth to the people of this country 
right now? I thank you, 





WHY WOODEN BARRELS ARE BETTER THAN STEEL BARRELS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—During the early 
part of the year Walker L. Wellford, president of 
the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., with headquarters 
here, made a rather extended trip to South America, 
and while there secured some really startling photo- 
graphs and facts showing why wooden barrels are 
better than steel barrels. The accompanying illus- 
trations tell the story much better than words and 
were selected from a number in the possession of 
Mr. Wellford. The illustrations show what hap- 
pened to a shipment of roofing pitch from the 
United States to a Brazilian point, the photograph 
being taken in Brazil by Mr. Wellford. About half 
of the shipment went forward in metal drums sim- 
liar to the ones in which caustic soda is com- 


monly shipped. -The other half was contained in 
second hand wooden barrels, some of them whiskey 
barrels and some of them oil barrels. 

A careful examination revealed that only a very 
few of the wooden containers were leaking and this 
was largely caused by hoops being off of the bar- 
rels.- The metal drums were practically all leaking, 
as may be seen from illustrations Nos. 2 and 4, and 
some had burst open, as may be seen from illustra- 
tion No. 3. Many of the metal drums had small 
holes in them, which had probably been made by 
hooks in loading or unloading and some doubtless 
from rolling on the wharves where nails protruded. 
In some places the pitch had run all over the 
ground from the metal drums. This is particu- 


larly evident in illustration No. 2, which also shows 
some second hand cement barrels into which some 
of the pitch which had run out upon the ground 
had been scooped up. Altho the cement barrels 
are what are known as slack barrels, the pitch was 
being held perfectly by them. 

In commenting upon this shipment Mr. Wellford 
said: 

I think this is one of the best demonstrations I have 
ever seen of the advantage of using wooden containers. 
When a metal container is damaged it is impossible te 
make repairs without emptying the package, whereas if 
wooden containers are used the contents do not have to 
be disturbed when making repairs. Sometimes buyers 
will buy metal packages to save a few cents and will 


lose thousands of dollars thru leakage and ruining of 
contents. 
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Illustration No. 1 shows the almost perfect condition in which roofing pitch reached Brazil when shipped in second hand wooden barrels. Illustra- 


tion No. 2 shows how badly dented and damaged the metal containers in the same shipment were and how the pitch ran from them. 


Illus- 


tration No. 3 shows two metal contain ers which burst apart and allowed the pitch to run out upon the ground. [Illustration No. 4 shows some 
of the metal containers which were in the best shape. Practically every metal barrel, however, leaked more or less. 
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RAILROADS SEEK OWNERS OF TRANSIT CARS 


Detroit, MicH., Oct. 27.—In lumber circles the 
topic discussed with the greatest interest at pres- 
ent is the embargo on lumber shipments to this 
city except in cases where a special permit is ob- 
tained. The office of the Railroad Administration, 
from which this embargo was issued, is an ex- 
tremely busy place and in it many lumbermen may 
be found from time to time. Railroad Admin- 
istration officials show no desire to curtail the 
movement of building materials to Detroit and 
with that idea in view permits will be granted for 
the movement in of any lumber actually ordered 
by a Detroit lumber company. 

The transit car, or possibly more properly speak- 
ing, an abuse of the transit car privilege, is gen- 
erally credited with responsibility for the embargo. 
Building in Detroit is very active, and there is a 
keen and so far unsatisfied demand for houses. 
According to reports here of Jate the demand for 
lumber in some of the sections of the country has 
slackened somewhat and at the same time the 
number of transit cars has increased. It is said 
that as a result of this situation, many transit cars 
which did not meet ready sale elsewhere have been 
diverted to Detroit and that in some cases they 
have been consigned to Detroit companies which 
know nothing about them. In fact, information is 
at hand which indicates that there are between 
four hundred and five hundred cars of lumber in 
Detroit for which no actual orders have been 
placed and for some of which the railroads have 
been unable to find owners. Furthermore, the 
quality of the stock in many of these cars is said 
to be extremely poor and local lumbermen are not 
at all anxious to purchase it. 

Detroit retailers are naturally somewhat con- 
cerned over the ruling, but hopeful as it is definitely 
stated and emphasized that permits for the ship- 
ment of all lumber which has actually been or- 
dered or which will be ordered are to be granted. 
Detroit’s greatest need today is more houses and 
careful students of the situation here aver that 


nothing is more important than an adequate sup- 
ply of building material and labor. 

Unquestionably the measure of Detroit’s prog- 
ress depends upon the speed with which building 
operations are carried forward. Careful plans 
have been laid whereby building will be greatly 
stimulated and all the lumber companies are work- 
ing to capacity to supply the demand. While there 
have been shortages of certain items from time to 
time, the inadequacy of building labor has done 
more to retard building than anything else. A plan 
is being considered whereby workmen and their 
families are to be temporarily sheltered in build- 
ings to be constructed somewhat after the style of 
those in cantonments. The plan has not progressed 
far enough for all the details to be worked out nor 
is there absolute certainty that it will be carried 
out, but it is an interesting possibility. 

As many retailers who attended the recent an- 
nual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation here realize the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is a very efficient local organization. 
Secretary J. F. Deacon is most emphatically on the 
job and has aided Detroit retailers greatly. Mr. 
Deacon, in common with many others, thinks that 
more work and less waste presents the best solu- 








WHERE WAR PICTURES WILL BE SHOWN 


tion for the problems that confront the country to- 
day. Mr. Deacon believes that one of the needs of 
the hour is a nationwide organization the aim of 
which shall be more work and less waste. He feels 
that such an organization is needed to counteract 
the influences which at present are seeking to de- 
crease production and shorten hours of labor. Such 
an organization, working openly and aggressively, 
would exert a very powerful influence. 

Mr. Deacon also believes that the day is com- 
ing when the small manufacturers who, it is said, 
at present must put cars in transit in order to con- 
tinue operating, will have codperative selling agen- 
cies which will take orders and distribute them 
among the small operators so that the necessity for 
putting cars in transit will be done away with. 
Such selling organizations, backed by the good will 
and sound advice of the large manufacturers, could 
do much to improve methods of manufacture and 
distribution as practiced by the smaller dealers, 
and Mr. Deacon thinks they would be of much bene- 
fit to the trade. 

Detroit is about to embark on an ambitious 
campaign for increasing the extent of its surface 
lines, the construction of a subway and the con- 
struction of elevated tracks. In this undertaking, 
which will call for the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars, there will naturally be much lumber 
used, particularly in the construction of the sub- 
way. 

This winter citizens of Detroit are to be given 
an opportunity to carefully and closely inspect pic- 
tures of the great war in France. At present a 
large single story frame building is being erected 
on Washington boulevard, near Grand Circus Park, 
in which these pictures will be shown under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. It may interest lum- 
bermen to know that 1x12 surfaced pine boards are 
being used for siding. The boards are being nailed 
directly to the studs and overlap each other slight- 
ly so that from the exterior it looks as tho the 
building was covered with wide bevel siding. 





MILL INSTALLS SHOP COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Oct. 25.—Bellingham, 
which has been afflicted with labor troubles for 
the last three months, is going to try a strike pre- 
ventative and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
is the initiator. This company, which employs one 
thousand seven hundred or more men when running 
full blast, has put into effect the shop committee 
system in its Larson and Bellingham mills. It be- 
lieves it is the first lumber concern in the United 
States to adopt it. For three weeks this systent, 
successfully tried out by the International Har- 
vester Co., the Bethlehem Steel Works and other 
corporations, has been working satisfactorily and 
has been put to practical use by this concern. 
President J. H. Bloedel and General Superintend- 
ent C. L. Flynn believe it will go far toward set- 
tling all matters affecting mutually. the company 
and its employees and are inclined to believe that 
it will prevent strikes. Eventually the system is 
to be extended to the box factory, where many 
women are employed, and to the sash and door fac- 
tory. At this writing about seven hundred men 
are working under the shop committee plan, which 
the company put into effect without any publicity 
outside that directed to its employees. 

Expects Plan to Promote Harmony 

‘*In this time of labor unrest,’’ declared Mr. 
Bloedel in discussing the system, ‘‘this plan is 
particularly opportune. It brings the manage- 
ment and committees of the employees together 
often enough for the presentation and adjudica- 
tion of all differences and difficulties on the spot 
and without the interference or dictation of out- 
side parties.’’ 

In its announcement of the shop committee plan 
the company said, addressing its men: ‘*It is the 
duty of each employee to find out who his local 
committeeman is, get acquainted with him and as- 
sist him in the operation of the committee plan. 
It is the duty of your committeeman to know per- 
sonally every man in the department he represents 
and assist the employees in every way possible, 
especially by informing them as to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the committee plan and of the 
changes and additions to the plan that will occur 
in it as it grows and develops in the hands of the 
committees.’’ The company explains its plan in 
brief as follows: 


The object of the committees is to concern them- 
selves with the policy of the company in all of its 
relations with the employees regarding wages, hours, 
working conditions, grievances, suggestions, sanitation, 
efficiency and such other subjects as may be of mutual 
interest to the employees and the company. The 
organization consists of a joint council composed of 
*hree representatives appointed by the company and 
‘ty-two representatives who have been elected by 





The company members are 
General Superintendent C. L. Flynn. Superintendent 
John McMahon and Superintendent C. E. Castle. The 
oint council will pass upon all matters referred to it 
y the company or by the shop committees and its deci- 
sions or interpretations shall be the policy of the com- 
pany and rules of practice for the guidance of the 
committees in their subsequent actions or in issues that 
have been referred to it. 

The joint shop committee will consider all matters 
brought before it by its own members, decide on all mat- 
ters for which there is a well defined rule or well 
established custom in effect, or, if a new ruling or 
change in existing rules is required, refer the subject 
to the joint committee if it is one in which both plants 
are concerned. If the matter is purely local to one plant 
it may be referred by the shop committee to the joint 
council direct. 

The administration of existing rules and practices 
shall remain in the hands of the management at all 
times. Changes in rules and practices made by the 
joint council will be effective when and as announced 
by the council, unless, after full hearing, they are 
vetoed by the president. Whenever the fairness of a 
rule or custom or practice in the relations of employer 
and employees is questioned or complained of in any 
way, the employee is instructed to take the matter up 
immediately with his shop committeeman, who will go 
with the employee at once, or as soon as it is possible 
to do so without interrupting production or the work 
of others, to the foreman, who will meet them fairly, 
judiciously discuss it with them and settle the matter 
at once if possible. If immediate settlement satisfac- 
tory to both sides is not possible the committeeman will 
refer the matter to the next weekly meeting of the shop. 
committee or call a special meeting for the next follow- 
ing noon if that seems to him necessary. If the shop 
committee can not settle the grievance on the basis 
of existing rules, it will refer the subject to the next 
meeting of the council or call for a special meeting if 
that is deemed to be necessary. Any employee who is 
not satisfied with the action of his committeeman, in 
his behalf, is requested to report the circumstances 
immediately to the chairman or secretary of his shop 
committee. 

Employees and committemen are instructed that no 
honest complaint will fail to receive careful and prompt 
consideration and that no employee will suffer any 
prejudice in his right to preferment or advancement in 
his employment by reason of having made the com- 
plaint. Constructive suggestions or criticisms as to 
betterment in methods, rules or practices in the operat- 
ing of these plants for the benefit of the company or 
the employees,,or for greater harmony in relations 
between them, are earnestly invited. This is a funda- 
mental object of the committee plan. It will be the 
duty of all commiteemen or councilmen to receive and 
encourage such suggestions and criticisms and to see 
that they are given careful consideration and suitable 
recognition and reward thru the council. 


vote of the employees. 


I. W. W. a Failure in Bellingham 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 25.—After much dis- 
cussion among the people and consideration by the 
authorities, who were urged to take action against 
them, the Whatcom County sheriff and the Bell- 
ingham police have closed the I. W. W. headquar- 
ters in this city. The organization moved out after 
spending two months here trying to build up a 
strong local. Chief of Police Max Laase declares 





they were unsuccessful and had only seventeen 
names on the roster. That there were many more 
than this has been the claim of many citizens, the 
estimates varying from two hundred to nearly 
one thousand. The I. W. W. were driven from the 
city by Laase in 1917 and were permitted to es- 
tablish themselves again with the consent of Mayor 
J. A. Sells. No sooner did the community learn 
of their presence than public protests were voiced 
against them, the first official complaint being made 
by the Albert J. Hamilton post of the American 
Legion. 


Employees Declaration of Principles 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Oct. 25.—A lesson in pa- 
triotism that has caused a lot of comment here, 
where I, W. W.’s are gradually increasing their 
forces because the authorities have not seen fit to 
interfere with their organization campaign in this 
city, has been given by three hundred employees of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Larson. These 
men, indignant over allegations that there were 
many I. W. W.’s among them, signed the following 
declaration of principles, which was prepared and 
circulated by the shop committeemen: 

By subscribing hereto we unqualifiedly declare 
ourselves to be 100 percent Americans, and pledge 
ourselves to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and 
order; to inculcate a sense of Individual obligation 
to the community, State and nation; to make right 
the master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth and to combat and denounce the alien 
agitator, slacker and |. W. W.:and announce our- 
selves toward these ends to be one for all, all for one 
and all for America. 


Appended to these principles was a_ protest 
against published aspersions connecting these loyal 
men with the I. W. W., made by a local newspaper 
in sympathy with the striking Timberworkers, whose 
walkout proved a flat failure long ago. Only five: 
men refused to sign the principles for reasons 
which, in the opinion of General Superintendent 
C. L. Flynn, put them in the I. W. W. class. 





So EFFICIENT are the operations of the Appleton 
Wood Products Co., of Appleton, Wis., that every 
particle of waste is utilized. The company manu- 
factures butchers’ blocks and the scraps of lum- 
ber or edgings therefrom, left over in their man- 
ufacture, are sold to the housewife for firewood, 
the sawdust is sold to butchers for smoking their 
meats and the shavings are used by the Appleton 
company for fuel in place of coal, the officials of 
the concern this year having decided to buy no 
coal because of the present high cost. 
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LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE DESCRIBED 


CoLuMBuUS, OuHIO0, Oct. 28.—In the formation 
and operation of the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
some problems have been worked out that unques- 
tionably are of deep interest to lumbermen in other 
large cities. The lumbermen largely deals with 
the development of the community; that is, any 
large building program is a community asset if 
properly carried on and it is to the interest of all 
of the community to assist the lumbermen in carry- 
ing such a movement to successful completion. For 
this reason the fact that the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange is a department of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce is worthy of careful study, 
for it has the backing and aid of the chamber, 
which has rendered possible much of its construc- 
tive work. 

In a recent interview, J. C. Marshall, manager 
of the exchange, had the following to say upon 
the organization of this particular exchange and 
upon exchanges in general: 


The retail lumber merchant who insists on con- 
ducting his business by old time methods will be a 
dead one as far as the business world is concerned. 
The country is constantly undergoing change and 

progressive business men we must keep abreast 
with the times or suffer defeat. The merchant can 
not hope to improve his business unless he takes an 
pessoa interest in the improvements of the com- 
munity. 


The average lumber yard is managed by the con- 
tractors as far as the selling price and terms of 
sale are concerned. It means dollars in the con- 
sumer’s pocket to play one merchant against the 
other. Have more confidence in your competitor 
and less in the consumer and you will add a profit 
on the sale of your lumber. 

Why not be-a live wire in the game? Create 
business—get in touch with the man who pays the 
bills—render him a service—make a friend of him— 
give him the names of good reliable contractors 
(who pay their bills promptly), eliminating the con- 
tractor who insists on conducting his business on 
your capital. A contractor who hasn’t a good 
credit rating is commercially dead, a detriment to 
himself and the general public. There is only one 
way to improve the retail lumber merchandising 
ong and that is to codperate with your competi- 
ors. 

Results of Codperation 


The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, incorporated un- 
der the State laws of Ohio, has been in operation 
since March, 1917. Some of the perplexing ques- 
tions confronting retail lumber merchants regard- 
ing local associations have been successfully solved 
by this group of merchants. 


Membership—Nineteen retail lumber merchants in 
the city of Columbus and vicinity. This number 
constitutes. 85 percent of the dealers in this dis- 
trict. No member has resigned except where the 
yard has been purchased by the other members and 
eliminated. Three yards have been purchased in the 
last two years. New members have been secured. 

In the summer of 1917 the merchants had their 
yards stocked to the limit and no market. Just at 
this time the Government cantonment at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, was started and gave us an outlet for 
our stocks. The lumber for the cantonment was 
purchased from the southern mills, but the railroad 
facilities were inadequate to handle such large quan- 
tities of material. We made provision for selling 
emergency material, as we have the Norfolk & 
Western and the Scioto Valley Traction railroads. 
An order could be filled and delivered f. o. b. the 
camp within a few hours. 

The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange is in- 
corporated not for profit. Therefore a codperative 
company was formed which was known as the Chilli- 
cothe Lumber Supply Co. Each member submitted 


a stock list. The lists were tabulated so as to show 
in a collective form how many feet or pieces of a 
given article could be purchased in Columbus. There 
was also a cross index showing how many pieces 
each yard could furnish. On one small order stock 
was drawn from seven yards. Orders were received 
and filled and payments made thru one office. By 
this concerted action sales were $400,000.00. This 
material was sold without additional expense but 
additional profit. An order for three million feet of 
lumber was received and placed with the yards with- 
in twenty-four hours. 


Affiliation with the Chamber of Commerce 


A number of complaints were received from the 
members that they were unable to secure codépera- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce. An inter- 
view with the secretary of the chamber soon re- 
vealed the fact that about half of the retail lumber 
merchants were members. You must boost the 
other fellow’s game if you want him to give you a 
lift. There is only one way to get anything—go 
after it. That is how we became the lumber branch 
of our local Chamber of Commerce. 

All members of the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change became members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. <A copy of the regulations was passed upon 
by the board of directors of the chamber before we 
were admitted as the lumber branch. This board of 
directors is composed of lawyers, architects, bank- 
ers—in fact, representing every branch of whole- 
sale or retail business in Columbus except lumber. 

As taxpayers, helping to improve the city as a 
whole, the lumber merchants in any city should 
sell all the lumber used for construction. If a new 
factory is being constructed in your city, go after 
your Chamber of Commerce and see that the mate- 
rial is purchased from the local retail dealers. How- 


ever, be sure that you are giving the chamber your 
coéperation on other matters. ' 


Construction 


First: Secure the service of a disinterested party 
to conduct individual surveys. The result of such 
surveys will give you facts on the retail lumber 
merchandising in your city. Prove to the owner 
just how much money he is losing in the operation 
of his yard. The “first cost’’ is the material f. o. b. 
the yard. The “second cost” is from the car thru 
the yard to\the consumer. There are many items 
materially affecting this second cost which are not 
shown by your general ledger. 

Second: Secure the service of a broad-minded 
local attorney to guide you in the formation of 
your rules and regulations to conform with the 
State and Federal laws and also meet your local 
requirements. 

Operation 

This step is very important, for it is the one 
thing upon which depends the success of your asso- 
ciation. The operation of your association should 
be such that you will not be compelled to have your 
meetings in secret nor be afraid to speak to your 
competitor. 

Ask a successful business man the reasons for his 
success. First—He had absolute confidence in the 
business. Second—Worked with might and main 
for success. The same must be applied to your 
association. Secure the service of a man who under- 
stands and believes in the association, a stranger 
to all dealers. Remember, the manager of an asso- 
ciation is there in the interest of the entire member- 
ship. This is a position of trust and as such it is 
his duty to see that each merchant secures a fair 
and square deal. 

Expense 

The assessments are based on the sales of the 
previous year. A readjustment is made at the close 
of the year. One-half of one percent of the total 
sales should cover the expense. 





MERIT AND APPLICATION WIN BIG SUCCESS 


LAvREL, Miss., Oct. 27,.-Announcement has re- 
cently been made of the retirement of S. B. Bis- 
sell as manager of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., and the promotion of Alfred J. Glassow, for- 





ALFRED J. GLASSOW, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Promoted to Manager 





NO MORE WORK FOR WOBBLIES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire were more and more the target of 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World 
until they finally decided to hire no more I. W. W. 
in their camps. Use of the intermittent strike and 
other tactics to obstruct production in the logging 
camps was urged in the I. W. W. bulletin recently 
issued here. Since the acqui‘tal of the thirteen 
I. W. W. members in the superior court here the 
members of the organization centered in Spokane 
have become bolder and are still advocating in 
their publications what practically amounts to 
sabotage, a doctrine they have heretofore denied 
that they preached. 

The latest strike of the woods workers was called 
because of the raise in board from $1 to $1.25 a 
day. As to the intermittent strike and the new 
line of ‘‘job action’’ planned by the radicals, a 
recent I, W. W. bulletin says: 

There were many winter camps in course of. construc- 
tion, a lot of roads to be cut and graded and general 
preparations were being made for extensive logging 
operations during the coming winter. The fact that 
this work has been delayed by the strike will make 
the intermittent strike doubly effective, as it will be 
necessary to rush this work to completion. 

We should go back to the job firmly resolved to do 
everything in our power to obstruct the work and make 
things miserable for the boss until our demands are 
granted in full. The more vigilance and determination 
we show the quicker we will win. 

It is a discouraging realization for the lumber baron 
to think that if he attempts to use his old methods of 
starving the workers out in time of strike he will be 
met by the intermittent strike tactics, which enables 
us to carry on the fight indefinitely, at the bosses’ 
expense ; also emerge from the fray in good shape. 


This is the way we brought the plutes to their knees 
in 1917, when we established the 8-hour day in the 
lumber industry in the Northwest. Since 1917 we 
have had two years’ more experience in the world’s 
greatest college of economics. We are 50 percent 
stronger numerically and solidarity shown in_ the 
present strike shows the greatest results of the educa- 
tion of the last two years. Armed with this education 
and organization we have nothing further to fear from 
the lumber trust. 

After the lumbermen had announced that they 
would hire no more men who belonged to the 
I. W. W. even if it meant less production, James 
Rowan, I. W. W. agitator, said at a meeting of the 
radicals: ‘‘This talk of the lumber barons that 
they are going to exclude the I. W. W. and that 
they will be satisfied with a curtailed production 
is all ‘bunk.’ They said the same thing in 1917, 
and it would seem that they would have been able 
in the meanwhile to evolve something more original 
and effective. If they carry this out it would cut 
their production to 10 percent of what it is now. 
We know how much they would like that.’’ 


For the last week I. W. W. pickets have tried to 
discourage workers from getting jobs at lumber 
employment agencies. 

**Tt is all off so far as the I. W. W. are con- 
cerned,’’ said Huntington Taylor, manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho. ‘‘We are thru with them and we do not 
want them under any conditions. The I. W. W. 
will find as the winter approaches that the lumber- 
men mean business and that the wobbly has had his 
day in the woods of the Inland Empire.’’ 


merly interior sales manager, to that position. 

Born at Schofield, Wis., Oct. 30, 1888, his father 
before him being engaged in the mechanical end 
of the lumber business, ‘‘ Al,’’ as he is familiarly 
known, was ‘‘to the manor born’’ a lumberman. 
While but a mere boy he spent his vacations work- 
ing in the mill of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
in his home town, being employed in many different 
capacities, thus getting a practical knowledge of 
the milling department of the industry that few 
possess, and yet which is so essential to successful 
management. With a strong ambition to push 
forward toward the goal of success, he determined 
not to stop mastering at the milling end of the 
industry, but to educate himself for future ad- 
vancement. Having taken the business course and 
graduated with honors from the Wausau, Wis., 
high school with the class of 1907, he secured em- 
ployment as office boy with the old Yawkey Bissell 
Lumber Co., at Arbor Vitae, Wis., the same year. 

By diligent attention to all matters entrusted 
to him and a willingness to aid in any department 
when an opportunity presented itself, ‘‘Al’’ soon 
became a favorite with his superior, and was rap- 
idly promoted, filling all positions in the sales de- 
partment until he became assistant sales manager. 

Feeling that such a position offered him greater 
opportunity to round out his experience as a lum- 
berman and to gain knowledge from other angles, 
in 1911 Mr. Glassow engaged with the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., at Marinette, Wis., in the same ca- 
pacity, under the late Charles F. Rea, then sales 
manager of that company. 

Having been closely connected with young 
Glassow while both were with the Yawkey Bissell 
Lumber Co. and being thoroly familiar with his 
sterling qualities, 8. B. Bissell in 1912 secured his 
services as traveling salesman for the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co. in Kentucky and Tennessee 
territory. 

Being successful in securing a good business in 
what at that time was practically new territory 
for the concern, and having fully demonstrated his 
ability as a salesman, Mr. Glassow, in 1913, was 
advanced to the position of sales manager in 
charge of the interior sales, the duties of which 
position he has performed to the satisfaction of 
the management and with credit to himself. 

On Nov. 10, 1915, Mr. Glassow was united in 
marriage to Miss Meta Schulz, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Schulz. Mr. Schulz at that time 
was manager of the Marathon Lumber Co., of this 
city. 

All who have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Mr. Glassow will testify to his pleasing per- 
sonality, true friendship and high character, the 
word ‘‘enemy’’ being unknown ‘in his vocabulary. 

By his promotion to the position of manager 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., at this time 
he becomes one of the few to have attained such 
prominence upon their own merit at his age. While 
Mr. Glassow is to be heartily congratulated upon 
his advancement to the highest position in the gift 
of his company, it too is to be congratulated upon 
having available one so efficient to place in charge 
of its affairs. 





A LATE report contains the information that the 
Richmond (Va.), Playground & Recreation Asso- 
ciation has plans well under way to provide a com- 
munity center for the colored people of the city. 
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Economic Aspects of State Forests 








Governor Lowden, in his recent statement that the 
chief need, not only of this country but of the world, 
is “economic equilibrium” has furnished a slogan which 
is peculiarly pertinent to the public problem with 
which three great States, in this conference, are 
grappling. Equilibrium implies a balancing of oppos- 
ing forces. In the world at large this economic balance 
will be accomplished only thru a general increase in the 
production of useful commodities and by a readjust- 
ment of consumption whereby there shall be more of 
necessaries and fewer of the luxuries, until normal 
human activities thruout the world shall have been 
reéstablished. 

The supply of useful commodities must be made ade- 
quate to meet the demand for them upon such terms as 
will enable all persons who will work to have a fair share 
of the fruits of their labor. A condition of production 
and distribution, entirely out of normal equilibrium, is 
primarily responsible for the prominent place in the 
news of the day which is occupied by the activities of 
misguided men who, by only a wave of the hand, would 
accomplish a social state which the experience of the 
human race has indicated can be accomplished only 
thru centuries of gradual evolution and development. 

The forests have had a large share in the world’s 
industrial activity and will in the future contribute 
largely to the accomplishment of economic equilibrium. 
The effort of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to establish 
a plan for their forest lands, consistent with the larger 
needs of the nation, is a timely one. It is appropriate 
that search be made for the basic principles which must 
underlie such plan if it is to have promise of per- 
manence. For pride, or sentiment, or opinion should 
not, and in the long run will not, prevail against fact 
or against the fundamental economic laws upon which 
industry and commerce have been built the world over. 

Abundance and variety of natural resources have 
constituted, perhaps, this nation’s strongest claim to 


industrial and commercial prosperity. Waste is 
national folly. Oonservation is a guaranty of national 
life. 


About half a century ago the Congress of the United 
States became much exercised over the alarming pros- 
pect for the nation’s timber supply which was then 
said to exist, a prospect which would within forty 
years, it was stated, leave the United States bare of 
its great forests. For some years thereafter senators 
and congressmen endeavored to save the forests by 
making speeches about conservation. Then a division 
of forestry was created to find out what was becoming 
of the trees. Today its powerful successor, the United 
States Forest Service, is itself the administrator of 
more timber, in the national forests, than congressmen 
fifty years ago thought there was at that time in the 
whole United States. But the specter of the “timber 
famine” still stalks. 


Essentials of a State Forest Policy 


The forests, in addition to providing raw material 
for the manufacture of lumber and other commodities 
of almost universal use, have a more or less remote 
relation (a) to the control of water flow; (b) to soil 
fertility; (c) to the pleasure and recreation of the 
people ; and even, it is often asserted, (d) to ‘climatic 
conditions and the public health. The chief concern of 
forest conservation is, however, the adequate future 
supply of those useful commodities which are secured 
thru the industrial uses of the standing timber, espe- 
cially thru manufacture into lumber. A determination 
of the economic position which State forests occupy in 
a consistent plan for the forests of the nation as a 
whole would involve the answer, in the light of all the 
complex conditions in American industrial life, to the 
following four questions: 

First: How much standing timber is needed in the 
United States? 


Second: What species of timber should be replaced 
and perpetuated in the forests of this country ? 


Third: How, geographically, should these forests be 
distributed ? 


Fourth: Who should grow and own the forests? 


Quantity, quality, location and ownership! These 
are the essential questions which confront Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, and indeed all other States, in their 
effort adequately to meet the needs of their people for 
the products of the forest. 


How Much Timber Is Needed? 


The permanent needs for standing timber can not of 
course be ascertained with mathematical precision. The 
future is inscrutable. The public requirement for lum- 
ber and for other forest products can not be determined 
separately from the supply of other materials having 
substantially similar uses. An accurate determination 
of probable future forest needs would require a nation- 
wide survey of the whole arena of industry and of the 
supply of all the materials which may be substituted 
for wood. But such a determination would itself be 
only provisional. Lacking even this information 
perhaps the most trustworthy evidence is to be found 
in the experience of other nations at the same relative 
stage in industrial development as we are now experi- 
encing in the United States. 

It is undeniable that this country is today, and 
heretofore always.has been, using up its forests more 
rapidly than they have been replaced by regrowth. 





*An address delivered before the Tristate Forestry 
Conference, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 22, 1919. 


[By Wilson Compton] 


When timber was plentiful and cheap, and industrial 
development in comparative infancy, wood was of 
course freely used. In many parts of the United States 
before the war the average annual consumption per 
person of lumber and wood products, not including fire- 
wood, was equivalent to more than 2,500 board feet. 
In Montana, an agricultural and mining community, 
it was about 1,250 feet; in Oregon, 720 feet, but in 
Pennsylvania and New York, industrial States, only 
300 feet and 200 feet respectively. In the United 
States as a whole the consumption of lumber per 
person is now approximately 820 feet, as against 
more than 500 feet less than fifteen years ago and 100 
feet in England, 90 feet in France and 150 feet in 
Germany immediately prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Industrial evolution has, in the history of nations, 
been accompanied by a decline in the wood using 
customs of the people. While Americans will of course 
desire for this nation, always, a larger inheritance of 
national resources than other less favored peoples have 
possessed, it is likely that the same drama of changing 
lumber requirements will be enacted here, It is im- 
probable that the annual production of lumber in this 
country will for any substantial period, if ever again, 
exceed 40 billion feet. Last year it was less than 
thirty-two billion feet. Ten years ago it was forty-five 
billion feet. Increases in population will probably 
be offset by reciprocal changes in the wood using cus- 
toms of the people. 


Exports of lumber are not likely to absorb the volume 
of timber which many glittering reports from abroad 
may have indicated. The export trade will undoubtedly 
increase—and it should. But the nations in the great- 
est need of materials for construction are so thoroly 
committed, thru tradition and sentiment, to the use 
of other materials such as brick and tile and stone, that 
the predicted avalanche of demand for American lumber 
is in doubt. 

Were a permanent forestation enterprise established 
in this country on the basis, for example, of the system 
used successfully in Sweden, on a 100-year period of 
rotation, a supply of merchantable standing timber 
of two trillion feet, with a proper distribution of age 
classes, would probably be adequate reasonably to meet 
the needs which may be forecasted. We have today, 
according to present standards of estimate, more nearly 
three trillion feet of merchantable timber, most of 
which is relatively mature. Roughly speaking, there- 
fore, there is a “slack” of nearly one trillion feet. 
Supplemented by probable new growth of not less than 
three-quarters of a trillion more, this supply should 
last approximately fifty years. During this period 
provision will have been made for making the remain- 
ing two trillion, or its equivalent, self perpetuating— 
or else “timber shortage’ will have ceased to be a 
threat and will have become an accomplished fact. 


So much, then, for the quantity of standing saw 
timber permanently needed in this country—approxi- 
mately two trillion feet of distributed age classes, and 
about half a century to accomplish the proper dis- 
tribution. 

Even with the additional provision appropriate for 
wood lots and other acreage furnishing firewood, posts, 
poles and miscellaneous wood products, it is apparent 
that, in this country as a whole, there is enough 
mountainous, rough and waste land, wholly profitless 
for agriculture but suitable for forestation, to supply 
its permanent timber needs. Fortunately therefore 
an adequate forest policy need not, at any point, con- 
flict with an equally wise national policy for agricul- 
tural and general industrial development. 


What Species of Timber Should Be Perpetuated in 
the Forests of the United States? 


But in the definition of forest policy, the determina- 
tion of necessary quantity of timber is not enough. 
Of equal importance is the selection of species and 
quality. 

If nature, unaided and undisturbed, were to be the 
universal regulator of all economic and industrial 
processes, then, doubtless, in the long course of time 
most if not all of the species in the original timber 
stands would be replaced by natural regrowth. There 
have been more than one hundred different species of 
American woods having substantial commercial uses, 
and nature if given a fair chance would in time replace 
nearly all of them. Northern Ohio and Indiana would 
have some softwoods; the Miami Valley would have 
fine walnut; the southern counties at the big bend in 
the river would have big sycamores. Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois would all have great forests of oak, elm, ash, 
hickory and a generous mixture of scores of other 
species native to their soil, 

But is that what we want when we plan a permanent 
forest policy? Is it necessarily true, because gum trees 
are native to Ohio soil, that the replacement of gum 
should be encouraged? Or, because woodworking in- 
dustries established in the State have been using 
hickory, that forests of hickory should be replaced in 
Indiana? 

Conceivably might it not perhaps be wiser and more 
profitable for those in Ohio who want gum to get it 
from Arkansas and Tennessee where it grows to better 
quality? And for those wood using industries of In- 
diana which have been accustomed to use hickory, to 
learn to use, if possible, ash or elm, or other species 
of more rapid growth but having appropriate physical 
properties. 

These are only illustrative of an important principle ; 
namely, that within substantial limits, the peculiar 


industrial advantage of using a given species of wood 
may be outweighed by the advantage of using a species 
of timber that can be regrown more quickly and at 
lower cost. 


It is well known that for commercial purposes many 
species are readily interchangeable. Practically the 
same useful things that have heretofore been made from 
more than one hundied commercial species of hard- and 
softwoods may be made from ten different species 
wisely selected. Where there is substantial similarity 
in physical qualities and virtual equality of fitness for 
given industrial uses, those species should be perpetu- 
ated which can be grown to commercially useful size 
in the shortest time at the lowest cost. The entire 
elimination from the forests of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois of many of their native species, provided ade- 
quate substitutes were preserved, would therefore 
involve no necessary impairment of the welfare of 
their industries or of their people. 


In the administration of the permanent plan of 
forestation there should be interference with nature 
sufficient at least to secure the perpetuation of the 
species which are economically the most useful and to 
secure the elimination from the commercial forests of 
other species less useful and more expensive to repro- 
duce, Perhaps we have not always given adequate 
consideration to this principle of selection of species in 
the effort to provide a permanent future supply of 
timber for the wood using industries of these States. 


How, Geographically, Should the Forests Be Dis- 
tributed? 


The third great factor in the determination of the 
economic position of State forests is their geographical 
distribution. If it may be assumed that the lumber 
requirements of the nation will be adequately met by a 
volume of growing forests, with properly distributed 
age classes, sufficient to yield during an estimated aver- 
age 100-year period of rotation a total of four trillion 
feet; and assuming that forest lands on the average 
for both softwood and hardwood will yield ten thou- 
sand feet of mature timber per acre, not more than 400 
million acres under permanent forestation will be re- 
quired. This is about one-fifth of the land area of the 
United States and is approximately twice the area of 
the present public forests, national, State and 
municipal. 

Less than one-fourth of the total land area of the 
United States is now in improved farms. About one- 
fifth more is attached to farms but is unimproved. 
Nearly one-fifth is at present arid waste land useful 
for neither agriculture nor forestation, much of it 
capable of reclamation by irrigation. There is available, 
therefore, land sufficient to support a great expansion 
in agricultural activity and to provide fully for future 
forest supplies. 

The softwood forests will probably be located in the 
mountain regions of the West, East and South, the 
sand plains of the Lake States and the low lands along 
many parts of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The 
hardwoods will perhaps be confined largely to the 
southern Appalachians, rough country along the Ohio 
River, the middle and lower Mississippi and their tribu- 
taries, to some of the uplands of the Lake States and to 
the farm wood lots which are characteristic of the agri- 
cultural enterprises in the central States and the 
middle West. 

Forest policies, by States individually or by groups, 
are formulated under a substantial handicap because 
of their lack of control over the policies and activities 
of other States. No single State can intelligently deter- 
mine how large its forests should be, what kind of 
timber they should contain, and on what lands they 
should be located without giving consideration to the 
policies of neighboring States and of the nation at 
large. The products of the forests are sold in interstate 
commerce, which ignores all State boundaries. A cen- 


. tralized control over the forestry activities of all the 


States would make practicable a national forest policy 
that would secure the most efficient possible adaptation 
of the quantity, quality and location of the forests to 
the needs of the industries to which they must continue 
to provide the raw material. If State lines do not 
determine the markets for the finished product or the 
channels thru which they may be sold, neither should 
they determine the character nor the distribution of 
the raw material—the forests themselves. 

This local handicap to State forest policies is impor- 
tant but it is not decisive. Each State individually 
may in the formation of its plan, as you yourselves are 
doing here, recognize the need not only of an under- 
standing with its neighbors, but also of codrdination 
with the larger plan for the forests of the nation as 
a whole thru a powerful Federal agency, such as the 
Forest Service. 


Who Should Grow the Forests? 


Finally arises the question: Who should grow and 
own the forests? Considerably less than two hundred 
million acres of forest lands is today publicly owned, 
and some of that is not in timber. Probably more than 
two hundred million additional acres now in private 
holding will be required as a permanent source of 
timber supply to the nation. May private enterprise be 
counted upon to provide this raw material for the 
distant future use of American industries? I do not 
think so. Men who have bought timber and built saw- 
mills are foresters and interested in a business way 
in the perpetuation of the forests only in the same 
sense and to the same degree that coal operators are 
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geologists and inivrested in the perpetuation of the coal 
supply. The bu-iness of the lumber manufacturer is 
to make boards out of the trees which he already owns, 
not to make more trees out of which someone else some 
day may make more boards. 

By fortuitous circumstance he is usually an owner 
of cut-over land. This land may be the most useful for 
permanent forestation, but the ownership of such land 
does not put the owner under obligation to engage in 
a reforestation enterprise unless he elects to do so. He 
will not, and he should not, in the public interest, 
choose to reforest his lands unless to do so would be a 
profitable enterprise. Even effort, misguided tho it is, 
to compel thru legislation reforestation of private 
logged-off lands, such as has been not infrequently 
proposed, will not avail against the economic laws 
which direct everywhere men’s industrial activities. 
Such legislation would secure, thruout the country at 
large, not a replacement of the forests thru private 
enterprise but instead a widespread reversion to the 
State, of the private lands thus designated for refor- 
estation. Legislation making private forestry com- 
pulsory, irrespective of its profitableness or its prospect 
of profit, would produce therefore not trees, but sub- 
stantially the confiscation of the land upon which 
it was intended that the trees should grow. But a 
“forest policy” that does not produce forests is not a 
forest policy. 

Private enterprise is notably not suited to under- 
takings which do not bear fruit for fifty to one ‘hundred 
years and it can not wisely be counted upon to provide 
a substantial future supply of standing timber, of 
which large size and superior quality are essential. 
In the case of spruce for pulp manufacture it is possible 
that private enterprise may be relied upon because 
the period of tree crop rotation is relatively short and 
size and quality are by no means such important fac- 
tors as they are in the case of timber for use in lumber 
manufacture, 

Similarly softwood timber of some species on south- 
ern lands frequently reaches merchantable size within 
forty years. But this is not true of the hardwoods nor 
of the softwood timber that will produce wide, clear 
lumber or large dimension timbers. 
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The Position of the State Forests 


For the reforestation of the inferior grades of soft-. 


woods private enterprise may be adequate. But for the 
perpetuation of the superior grades of softwoods and 
of the desirable hardwood species, such as are native 
to the soil of the Ohio Valley, no adequate provision 
will have been made until State forests or Federal 
forests shall have been established for that purpose. 
The hardwoods are of peculiar concern to Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. But there can be but little prospect of 
permanent success in their forest enterprises until these 
States shall have committed themselves definitely to the 
establishment and maintenance of State forests—and 
these not as an experiment but as a business. 

The quantity, location and species of timber with 
which the appropriate lands of these States should 
be reforested can wisely be determined only in relation 
to the policy which may be established for the nation 
as a whole. State pride might encourage us to seek 
for our own industriés and our own people comparative 
independence of the sources of timber supply outside 
the State. But it is not impossible that the interests 
of these three States may be permanently best served 
if the bulk of their future supply, for example, of oak 
lumber should come from West Virginia, or Kentucky, 
or Tennessee. There is essentially no greater reason 
that Indiana should supply her own people with oak 
from her own forests than that Nebraskan homes 
should be built of ‘Nebraskan pine,”’ provided the land, 
the labor and the capital which Indiana would have 
devoted to the growing of oak timber could have been 
directed more profitably into other lines of enterprise. 

The test of true conservation is not therefore in the 
size of the forests, or in the quantity of the timber 
standing therein, but in the fitness of the plan of 
forestation to contribute to the most efficient possible 
utilization of the State’s resources of land and capital 
and to the most profitable application of the labor of 
its people. “Conservation” of any other kind is not 
conservation, but waste. 

The specific forest needs of the three States, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, can not, it is true, be determined 
by the total forest needs of the entire nation, but they 
can be largely guided by them. Altho timber generally 


is still plentiful there is a growing scarcity of a few 
important species which may properly cause concern 
to our industries and people. The fertile lands of the 
Miami and Wabash valleys once carried the finest wal- 
nut and oak forests in the middle West. Today the 
same lands produce the finest corn crops in the Ohio 
River Valley. Fifty years ago pioneer farmers in 
southern Ohio were having neighborhood “log rollings” 
at which they burned millions of feet of black walnut 
trees like those for which the War Department during 
the war literally scoured the country to find material 
for gun stocks. The heavy hewn beams of the old 
barns in the Ohio Valley are of wood that now makes 
table tops for kings and many an old granary door 
would make fine furniture. 

The industrial life of these States is today in their 
farms and pastures, their packing houses, canneries, 
steel works, refineries and factories. Their prosperity 
is largely due to their farms, and agricultural develop- 
ment wouid have been impossible without the sacrifice 
of the finest of their forests. Nations and States, like 
individuals, can not “eat their cake and have it, too.” 

Now, we are endeavoring to reclaim a part of this 
lost heritage of forests. Removal of timber and the 
rapid vanishing of nearby sources of supply are focus- 
ing public attention more and more upon the need of 
prompt and systematic provision for the future. There 
is enough time, but not too much, in which to put 
forestation in the United States upon a sound and 
permanent basis. But there will be no definite or 
assuring accomplishment until the nation and the 
several States themselves shall have assumed this 
obligation as their own. 

The fertile valley lands of the Ohio, the Wabash and 
the Miami have figured prominently in the agricultural 
development and the industrial prosperity of the central 
West. 

In the great joint forestry enterprise which you are 
here planning the hill lands may be reclaimed. They, 
too, may help to make this prosperity secure and 
permanent and the forests on the hills in the big bend 
of the Ohio River may yet become a factor in the 
industrial life of these States as vital perhaps as the 
farms on the banks of the Wabash. 








A Co-operative National Forest Policy 











[In view of the fact that in the conference on the 
national forestry problem held in Chicago last week 
frequent mention was made of conditions in New 
Hampshire, the views of a prominent timber owner and 
lumber manufacturer of that State, as given below, 
will be of more than ordinary interest.—EDbITOR. ] 


The question of the permanence of our timber sup- 
plies and the adoption of a comprehensive national 
forest policy is of such magnitude and importance that 
it should be given the careful consideration of every 
thoughtful American at this time, in view of the 
recent war and what it has taught us concerning the 
conservation of our resources, to the end that we main- 
tain our place among the nations of the world and 
secure general prosperity in other lines at home by 
virtue of a permanent timber supply. That the subject 
has engendered some heat and incrimination between 
certain foresters and lumbermen is regrettable and 
beyond the point and should be disregarded as only 
serving to obscure the points at issue. 


Disastrous Results of the Exhaustion of Timber 


It is easy to comprehend that a growing shortage 
of timber supply would mean loss of industry to many 
sections of the country, shutdown of plants, excessive 
freight charges for transportation on the lumber left, 
a reversal of foreign trade balances and a long list 
of contributory disasters which recoil upon any country 
or section of the country that exhausts its forests 
without replacement. If the point is proven and prop- 
erly brought to the attention of the public, timber 
owners and lumbermen, and a sensible and fair pro- 
gram is put forth, I am sure that there will be no 
question in the minds of patriotic Americans, of whom 
the timber owners and lumbermen form a representa- 
tive part, that something can and must be done. 

Facts as to Resources Must Form Basis of Policy 

In the writer’s opinion the following would be a 
sensible and fair program: The public and the lum- 
bermen of the country are first of all entitled to a set 
of facts and figures sufficient to prove the point of ap- 
proaching depletion. May the writer suggest that the 
estimates made by the Forest Service covering all parts 
of the country and their method of figuring be given, 
showing the areas of old growth, cut-over and waste 
lands, what part is more suitable for forests than 
agriculture, the stands of various species, growth 
tables to show how much reproduction can be expected, 
the probable future annual consumption considering 
the growth curve of substitutes, the average annual 
loss by fire and other causes, the policy they have in- 
stituted as to the cutting of the timber on the public 
domain and its effects upon cutting elsewhere, how far 
the proper forestry management of the present acreage 
owned by the Federal Government and the States (if 
utilized to its full extent) will make up any shortage, 
how far this is being done, the additional acreage 
necessary to be secured, the places needing it the most 
~—in short, all the facts and data at hand bearing on 
the subject. These should be arranged as they apply 
to States, regional sections and the whole country, and 
form the basis for suggestion, correction and construc- 
tive criticism. Has this been adequately done? The 
writer feels that there is something left to be desired 
in the way the matter has been handled by the Forest 
Service, in completeness and a spirit of candor towards 
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the general public, and that such data and a spirit of 
cobperation must be awaited before an honest opinion 
can be expressed. Doubts have been expressed as to 
the utilization made of the means already at hand in 
the public domains (which it must be remembered are of 
vast extent, equal to the area of all New England and 
the central Atlantic States as far south as North Caro- 
lina and west as Ohio) or that there has been evolved 
any settled national policy of cutting or forestation 
upon them worthy of the name. While it is realized 
that the securing of minute data would necessitate un- 
reasonable time and expense, and perhaps be obsolete 
before available, enough statistics and figures should 
be gathered, analyzed and given out to the public with 
a fair degree of accuracy and conclusions based on 
them, that the charge that opinions and not facts are 
being promulgated be answered satisfactorily. 

Suggestions as to Proper Subjects of Program 

Should it be reasonably proved to the public that 
further assistance be needed to assure permanency of 
timber supply, the lumbermen should be asked by the 
Forest Service to codperate in forming a national policy 
of timber conservation, and a tentative program should 
be presented that would appeal to every right think- 
ing American as sufficient, workable and fair. Per- 
sonally I think that such a program should deal with 
the following subjects: The administration of the 
national forests; the taking of a more accurate timber 
census ; the acquisition and reclamation of waste and 
cut-over lands by Federal, State, municipality and long 
time interests; the assurance to timber holders of a 
permanent fire protection policy, reasonable taxation, 
and other essentials to long time management; inter- 
coéperative and stimulating legislative inducements 
between the Federal, State, municipal and private in- 
terests ; educative guidance etc. 

Fundamentally the problem is, how far does the 
present generation need and desire to tax itself for the 
benefit of posterity and for the general good of the 
country forty, fifty, sixty and one hundred years from 
now, as all plans of forestry mean additional expense 
and will be an addition to the cost of the product. 
The public, like individuals, is often wise to assume a 
temporary expense to avoid a future much greater loss. 
Long Time Investment by Government Necessary 

For the reason that under present conditions in 
America raising timber is a long time investment at 
small return on the capital involved, it proves un- 
attractive to the private owner and except in rare 
instances is seldom practiced by him; but on account 
of its general effect on the welfare of the public timber 
raising furnishes a reasonable long time investment 
for the Federal Government, the State or the municipal- 
ity. Therefore the present policy of Federal, State 
and municipal purchase of waste or depleted land is 
especially adapted to the long period which must elapse 
to secure growth of sufficient timber to insure the 
public against a future shortage, and such purchase 
should be enlarged and encouraged in every manner. 

Encourage Holding by Protection and Insurance 

Encouragement should also be given by the Federal 
Government and the various States to the holders of 
timber land thru the passage of laws which well might 
be mandatory, for protection against fire, which is the 
great menace against long time holding to such owners 
as are able or willing to conserve their timber by con- 


servative cutting, or are willing to wait and hold their 
lands for future growth. More specific assurance 
should be given by the Federal Government and the 
States against all forms of depredation, as fire, insects, 
fungi, wind etc., perhaps by a national scheme of 
insurance which, from the writer’s experience as presi- 
dent of the first chartered timber land mutual insur- 
ance company, he is strongly of the opinion could be 
offered over considerable areas, widely separated thru- 
out the United States, at a rate not to exceed one-half 
of one percent and possibly at much less. With these 
assurances the Government could secure in return the 
proper handling of such lands for long term periods 
by the owners to the mutual benefit of both parties, and 
the American principle of “quid pro quo” carried out 
in place of unamerican mandatory laws for the restric- 
tion of cutting, which would be confiscatory in char- 
acter and which should never be invoked except as a 
last resort in the direct emergency. 


Government Leasing of Lands for Reforestation 


In place of the actual purchase of cut-over land for 
forestry purposes there has been proposed a form of 
Government lease over long periods, that assures the 
owner a sure interest return for relatively unimproved 
property that he would not otherwise enjoy, and in 
return the Government secures the proper forestry 
management upon it and covers a much greater area 
than could be obtained thru purchase. This form of co- 
operation is admirable, as it recognizes the principle 
again of “quid pro quo” and makes both parties inter- 
ested in the success of the plan. 

Without doubt some mutually advantageous plan can 
be agreed upon between the Government and the private 
owner to conserve the resources of the nation if it 
proves necessary, and eventually cojperative manage- 
ment between Federal, State and municipal owners and 
the corporation or individual will evolve into a wise 
and settled policy. 


REPRODUCE ST. LOUIS ADS IN FOLDER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—The St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange has reproduced in an attractive 
folder the series of six advertisements which ran 
in two St. Louis newspapers, telling of the ad- 
vantages of St. Louis as a lumber distributing 
point and the importance of the lumber industry 
to the country as a whole. The advertisements 
were reprinted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
issued. 

The advertisements are grouped attractively and 
printed on coated paper. The folder is to be sent 
to the more than four thousand members of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and to architects 
and others interested. To add to its effectiveness, 
and in line with the desire of the exchange to ad- 
vance the interests of St. Louis, this is the caption 
used: ‘‘What the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change is doing for St. Louis. What are you do- 
ing?’’ On the envelopes in which the folder will 
be mailed is this message: 

‘¢Tf every citizen were just like me, 
What sort of place would St. Louis be?’’ 
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DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET 


The board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held a very important 
all day meeting last Saturday, Oct. 25, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, at which every aetivity of 
the National was thoroly discussed. The directors 
reélected Dr. Compton as secretary-manager. 

A report by Attorney L, C. Boyle on his activities 
as counsel was read. In the report Attorney Boyle 
went into several matters in detail, as to what was 
being accomplished for the National and what it is 
hoped to accomplish. He said that there was a 
movement on foot to stop the exporting of lumber 
but advised the directors that it was his thought 
that no such law would pass Congress, tho he 
warned the lumber manufacturers that they should 
keep informed about such efforts. He reviewed 
provisions of the Cummins bill, the transit car 
problem, work in codperation with the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue of the Treasury Department in con- 
nection with the provisions of the income tax law, 
the Federal Trade Commission, Department of 
Justice, and other matters that concern the Na- 
tional, 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., chairman of 
the bureau of economics, also reported. He said, 
in commenting on the work of Dr. Compton as sec- 
retary-manager, that his contribution on ‘‘The 
Value of the Lumber Dollar’’ was a noteworthy 
effort in economics. John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman of the trade extension 
committee, left the reports of that department to 
C. E. Paul, of the engineering bureau, and R. 8. 
Whiting, of the architectural bureau, who gave 
brief reviews of what their bureaus were accom- 
plishing. 

In the absence of H. R. Isherwood, of the retail 
service bureau, Dr. Compton spoke briefly of the 
work of that bureau. A. G. T. Moore, of New 


Orleans, La., assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, who is a member of the traffic 
committee of the National, spoke of its work. 
The afternoon session was taken up mostly with 
a discussion or recommendations of Dr. Compton 
as to broader activities of the National and the 
financial needs for next year. The directors voted 
to increase the assessment, from Jan. 1, to a cent 
and a half a thousand feet of the cut of each 
member of the regionals instead of the present 
assessment of a cent. The present income of the 
National is about $150,000, while the work out- 
lined by Dr. Compton for next year will require 
about $215,000, it is estimated. With the new 
assessment in force there ought to be produced in 
revenue about $225,000. The cent and a half as- 
sessment will not produce this amount, but the 
ideas of Ur. Compton, which were accepted in a 
modified form, as to non-voting subscribers, will 
likely bring forth subscriptions that will total a 
considerable amount. In this class are included 
individual lumber manufacturers, or timber owners, 
not members of the affiliated associations of the 
National, associations in wood industries other 
than lumber manufacture, such as pulp and paper 
manufacturers, box manufacturers, or individual 
retailers, architects or others who are sufficiently 
interested in the National to give a voluntary 
contribution. Such subscribers would not have any- 
thing to say as to the control of the National, but 
so much is accomplished by the National in the way 
of trade extension and in other directions than 
many in the lines mentioned would be willing to 
contribute voluntarily to broaden the work. A 
proposal of L. B. Moses, of St. Louis, Mo., to have 
the National establish a rail and equipment bureau 


‘was referred to regionals for action, following a 


discussion. 


A telegram was sent to Elbert H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, commending him 
upon his stand in the steel strike, the telegram 
reading as follows: 


Upon the authority of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, meeting 
in Chicago, I desire to transmit to you the following 
resolution voted unanimously: ‘We desire to convey 
to you in behalf of the lumber manufacturing industry 
of the United States our hearty approval and com- 
mendation of the intelligence, courage and fidelity 
which you have displayed in upholding those principles 
in accordance with which under our Constitution and 


fairness and justice to employers and employees alike 
can be maintained.” 


The directors passed a resolution on the transit 
car, and a telegram was sent to Max Thelen, direc- 
tor of public service of the United States Railroad 
Administration, outlining the position of the Na- 
tional. The telegram read: 


The board of directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, meeting in Chicago, Oct. 25, 
with each of its twelve affiliated regional associations 
represented in person, unanimously passed following 
resolution: ‘That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association heartily endorses the action of the Railroad 
Administration in imposing a storage charge of ten 
dollars per car on lumber held for reconsignment be- 
yond forty-eight hours; that the unreasonable with- 
holding of lumber cars at reconsignment points has 
had substantial influence in depriving the great bulk 
of lumber shippers of adequate car service; and that 
the recent order of the administration will promote a 
more equitable distribution of transportation facilities 
thruout the lumber industry and a freer movement of 
lumber thruout the country. This will aid the indus- 
try’s effort to make the supply of lumber in consuming 
markets more responsive to the demand for it and is 
therefore in the interest not only of the entire shipping 
public but also of the lumber industry and its patrons. 


The directors during the sessions also passed 
upon other important matters, and disposed of 
routine business concerning the National. 





MANUFACTURERS TO AID IN FOREST PROGRAM 


Practically every aspect of the problem of 
formulating a national forest policy was covered 
at a full day’s conference at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, last Friday, Oct. 24. Chief Forester 
Henry 8S. Graves discussed the matter with the 
lumbermen and plans were made that may result 
in uniting the Federal Government, the States, the 
lumber industry, foresters and the public on some 
practical method of not only conserving present 
forest resources thru greater protection and -closer 
utilization, but of establishing new stands to pro- 
vide for future needs. 

The meeting had been looked forward to with 
great interest as, judging from much that had ap- 
peared in the press, leading lumbermen of the 
country were not in entire agreement with Chief 
Forester Graves’ proposals. But after an all day 
discussion the consensus was that the chief forester 
and the lumbermen were not so far apart in their 
views as had been supposed, and as a result of 
the conference a program was mapped out that 
may in the end enable all interests to work to- 
gether in harmony. President John H. Kirby, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
presided, and Chief Forester Graves was the chief 
speaker, for the meeting was primarily to give 
Mr. Graves an opportunity to go into details con- 
cerning his proposals for a national forest policy. 
There was a good number of prominent lumber- 
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men present, representing practically every timber 
holding and lumber producing section of the coun- 
try. 

The net result of the morning conference was 
the appointment of a committee of five for the 
purpose of setting forth exactly the position of 
the lumber industry on the matter of a national 
forest policy. Leading up to that decision was 
the preliminary statement of Chief Forester Graves 
as to his proposals, the reading of his paper on a 
national forest policy which was published on 
page 50 of the Oct. 11 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and a general discussion in which 
many lumbermen either queried the chief forester 
about different phases of his proposals or set forth 
their own ideas as to what any general national 
forest policy should include. It was apparent in 
the expression of these views that the lumbermen 
had in mind several angles of the problem that 
the chief forester had failed to take into consid- 
eration in his proposals, and that there was in 
some instances a difference of opinion with the 
chief forester. 

After it had been definitely settled that all 
were in agreement that there should be some 
method of practical forestry, E. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, Ore., helped to erystalize the sentiment of 
the meeting by reading a resolution that had been 
passed by five western States thru the action of 
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the Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 
The resolution read: 


We accept the premise that both national and indus- 
trial welfare demand early development of an American 
forest policy which shall substitute for indifference or 
accident a concerted and intelligent program for the 
perpetuation of forest supplies and forest industry by 
the protection and wise use of land necessary and 
adapted to this purpose and with the cost reasonably 
and justly distributed. 


Then a committee consisting of John L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., chairman; E. T. Allen, 
of Portland, Ore.; Edward Hines, of Chicago; 
A. L, Osborne, of Oshkosh, Wis.; J. J. Donovan, 
of Seattle, Wash., and D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 
S. C., was appointed to formulate a new resolution 
that would conform with the opinions expressed 
during the morning discussion. A recess was taken 
until after luncheon and immediately after recon- 
vening Mr. Kaul, as chairman of the committee, 
read the following resolution: 

Referring especially to the suggestion for a national 
forestry policy as presented today by the chief forester 
of the United States, Col. H. S. Graves, and in response 
to the request of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, we recognize that both national and indus- 
trial welfare demand early development of an American 
forest policy which shall substitute for indifference or 
accident an intelligent, practical, equitable and con- 
certed program for the perpetuation of forest supplies ; 
and in behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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TRISTATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE ENDS 


Principal Banquet Address Deals With Economic Aspect of State Forests — Relation of Timber Supply to 
Retail Lumber Business Discussed—Resolutions Are of Wide Scope 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—In last week’s 
issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reported the pro- 
ceedings of the first day’s session of the Tristate 
Forestry Conference held here Oct. 22. 

At the banquet on that (Wednesday) evening, 
the two principal speakers were Prof. H. H. Chap- 
man, of the Yale Forest School, who discussed 
‘Forest Taxation;’’?’ and Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who talked on ‘‘The Economic 
Aspect of State Forests.’’ Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Forestry Association, 
was to have led the banquet program with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Public Participation in Forestry,’’ but 
in his absence on account of illness, P. 8S. Ridsdale, 
of Washington, D. C., spoke briefly upon the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Compton’s paper was, as its name suggests, 
a broad economic treatment of the subject, the 
most striking thought of which was, perhaps, that 
forestry programs can not be worked out easily 
for individual States unless they are thoroly co- 
ordinated with a national policy and take into due 
account the conditions in neighboring States. Dr. 
Compton’s address is such a valuable discussion of 
State forestry that it has been separately printed 
on pages 56-57 of this issue. 

The Thursday sessions were not so well attended 
as those of Wednesday as a number of those at- 
tending on the first day apparently had been un- 
able to remain over. The forest policies of the 
three States were presented in reports by Edmund 
Secrest, Ohio State forester, on behalf of Dr. 
C. E. Thorne, director of the Ohio agricultural ex- 
periment station, who was absent; Dr. F. W. 
Shepardson, director of registration and education, 
of Illinois; and Richard Lieber, director of con- 
servation, of Indiana. 


Forestry Organization in Indiana 


Forestry in Ohio is conducted as a branch of the 
agricultural experiment station work and Ohio 
has gone further and done more than either of the 
other two States, whose forestry policies have only 
very recently been organized in their present form. 
Indiana had for some years a forestry board com- 
posed of ‘politicians. This was replaced by an 
active group, including some high class appointees 
who did good work and from whose efforts there 
came a reorganization. <A director of conserva- 
tion was appointed under the new act, this posi- 
tion being filled by Richard Lieber, a public 
spirited and wealthy citizen of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Lieber is a man of broad culture and independent 
means and he uses the salary of his office to pay 
a trained forester who gives his entire time to the 
State work in a secretarial capacity. Mr. Lieber, 
of course, did not say these things in his report. 
The State also employs Charles C. Deam as official 
forester. Mr. Deam is continually in the field and 
during the summer season practically lives in his 
automobile. 

For Illinois, Dr. Shepardson told about the re- 
organization of State activities under the present 
commission form, which replaced multitudinous 
boards that previously existed. He himself was a 
professor of ancient history when Gov. Lowden 
appointed him as director of registration and edu- 
cation, under which head come the State forestry 
activities. He gave an interesting account of the 
forest preserve program in Cook County, which has 
already had quite extensive development. 


Distribution of Seedlings by States 


Two of the other interesting reports of the morn- 
ing were by Marcus Schaff, State forester of 
Michigan, who told what that State is doing in 
growing and distributing of trees; and by I. C. 
Williams, deputy commissioner of forestry for 
Pennsylvania, who had a map liberally decorated 
with black areas representing lands which that 
State has already purchased outright for forestry 
purposes. His report also showed that Pennsyl- 
vania is growing trees by the millions and besides 
planting forests itself is distributing seedlings to 
citizens who will agree to plant and take care of 
them. Michigan makes a low charge for trees dis- 
tributed to citizens, while the policy of Pennsyl- 
vania up to the present time has required the pay- 
ment of transportation costs only. Mr. Williams 
stated that he did not know whether this was the 
proper policy to pursue in the long run, but it had 
been adopted in order to stimulate private forestry, 
and inasmuch as progress reports are required from 
time to time where trees are furnished to private 
citizens, he was in a position to state that the re- 
sults had been satisfactory. 








Purchasing Non-Agricultural Lands 


Originally a cost limit of $5 an acre had been 
placed on forest lands in Pennsylvania. This was 
later advanced to $10, and up to the present time 
lands have been offered in excess of the needs of 
the State’s forestry program. A discussion of the 
land situation in the three States, and particularly 
in Indiana and Illinois, suggested that it would 
be very difficult to purchase even the poorer lands 
in these States at even such value. It appeared 
to be the judgment of the men present who were 
conversant with the circumstances that payments 
of $25 or $35 or even in some localities $50 an acre 
would be necessary and that even at such prices no 
great percentage of the total acreage of non- 
agricultural lands could be secured. This discus- 
sion did not appear to suggest that there was much 
room for a State program of acquisition of State 
forests where land values are as high as in the 
central section of the United States. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a strong senti- 
ment in Indiana that the only way to accomplish 
anything is for the State to go into the buying 
and operating of forests. One of the men in at- 
tendance remarked to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S representative at the luncheon intermis- 
sion: ‘‘ You can’t get individual owners to do any- 
thing whatever about forestry. We have fried 
that in Indiana and it does not work.’’ 


Education Contrasted with Propaganda 


The first speaker at the afternoon session threw 
a great deal of light on this matter. Prof. Stanley 
Coulter, dean of science of Purdue University, 
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discussed ‘‘ Forestry Educational Policies,’’ and 
while he talked very informally, his was really one 
of the most sound and suggestive addresses of the 
entire meeting. 

The first question, he said, is as to whom you 
wish to educate. This might include the children, 
or the land owner, or the general uninterested 
public, or the legislators. It must also be noted 
at the outset that there is a real difference be- 
tween propaganda and education. His own opin- 
ion was that propaganda on forestry had been 
rather overdone and the practice of forestry had 
outrun a knowledge of forestry. In Indiana, he 
said, there had been at one time a strong propa- 
ganda for tree planting and thousands of acres 
had been planted with about 85 percent of failure. 
In this case education had been neglected and 
propaganda had done its perfect, destructive work. 

As far as education in the schools was con- 
cerned, the speaker had noticed a considerable 
duplication. The pupil passing thru the successive 
grades comes in contact with successive teachers, 
each of whom happens to know about the same 
general facts, and the pupil is therefore fed these 
facts repeatedly without increasing his total 
knowledge. A good deal of our educative work 
in forestry has similarly gone in circles. Further- 
more, successful teaching requires some knowledge 
of psychology of the child as well as of the con- 
tent of the subject. 

The public appeal of forestry is the economic 
appeal, yet there is a surprising dearth of exact 


information as to what this or that kind of timber 
is good for, what quality of it is demanded in the 
market, and what the market price is. Dr. Coulter 
before coming to the meeting had requested his 
assistant to get out from the large mass of fores- 
try bulletins those which really had valuable infor- 
mation in them for the farmer in the managing of 
farm wood lots, and found practically nothing. 
It should be possible to prepare for the farmer a 
brief manual that should tell him how to estimate 
timber and judge its quality, and also tell him in 
a general way what kind of trees would best grow 
on various types of soil. There has been a great 
deal of planting of locust in Indiana, while catalpa 
would have been more suitable, and vice versa. 
Catalpa has been planted which was not speciosa, 
and after a good many years of growth was found 
to be worthless. A mistake in forestry is a ‘‘ac- 
cumulative mistake’’ and the loss is increased with 
the years. In short, the speaker said, practically 
all of the effort in forestry literature has been an 
effort to stimulate the reader to grow trees with- 
out giving him the necessary information to grow 
them intelligently. 

The speaker said that the chief difficulty with 
farm forestry in Indiana had been that the farmer 
can not understand that you can not use land at 
the same time for forestry and for grazing. They 
refer to the use of national forests for grazing 
and think that if the national Government with 
its expert foresters practices forest grazing ex- 
tensively, they ought to be able to do so. They 
do not realize that a more advanced condition of 
the forest and less intensive grazing make up the 
difference in conditions. This is a very real draw- 
back, he said, because in Indiana even on waste 
lands ‘‘so barren that a self respecting chipmunk 
would not live upon them’’ the farmer can put in 
blue grass and make more money off the land in 
ten years than he could in fifty years of forestry. 


State’s Booklet in Heavy Demand 


One of the most useful pieces of literature which 
Indiana has hag was a publication called ‘‘The 
Trees of Indiana,’’ which described and illustrated 
the principal varieties. Of this many thousands of 
copies have been distributed and there are on hand 
at the present time three or four thousand re- 
quests for which there are no copies available. 

Speaking of the education of legislators, Dr. 
Coulter made the remark that a mob will often 
do things that no individual member of the mob 
would think of doing, and he offered this theory 
for some of the freak legislation which we some- 
times see enacted. It is the legislature which must 
furnish the appropriation for any enterprise which 
the State desires to enter and in forestry the edu- 
cation of the legislator is one of the important sub- 
jects. 


Timber Supply and the Retail Trade 


P. 8. Ridsdale made a brief talk on the ‘‘ Value 
of Publicity to Forestry.’’ Papers on the relation 
of timber supply to retail lumbering were read by 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Harry C, 
Scearce, member and former secretary of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 

Mr. Torrence’s paper follows in part: 


The lay public naturally looks to the local lumber 
dealer as an authority on trees. 

When the ladies’ Friday afternoon society or the 
nature study club asks him to read a paper about 
the trees he usually feels complimented and man- 
ages to crib a few statistics and makes good. But 
he does not take the job very seriously. I believe 
that he should take the job seriously and to that 
end I have a few suggestions to make. 


Retailer Rather Indifferent to. Forestry 

One of the curious phases of the retail lumber 
industry today is the air of complacent detachment 
and indifference of the average retailer of lumber 
toward all problems of timber conservation. I was 
reminded of this attitude when I endeavored to 
make some inquiries among the members of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers relative to 
the local lumber supply in relation to the retail 
lumber industry. I discovered that less than 2 per- 
cent of the members of that association have any 
sawmill connections or any financial interest in 
local sources of timber supply and it is manifest 
from the discussion of the conservation question 
in our district meeting that a still smaller percent- 
age of them feel any personal concern in the 
preservation of our forest resources. 

Means of Securing His Coéperation 

The retailer of lumber is not to be censured too 
severely for this attitude. The problems of his 
business are so manifold, the competition he en- 
counters so keen and the general technique of his 
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business is so exacting that the average lumber- 
man must keep his nose to the grindstone. And 
yet I believe there is a possibility of making the 
retail distributer of lumber an effective agency for 
constructive conservation work. If this is done, 
however, the appeal will have to be made to the 
retailers collectively, rather than to the retailer 
as an individual. The retail dealers will have to 
be interested in the work thru an appeal for such 
service from their local and district State commer- 
cial associations. The aggregate membership of 
the lumber organizations in the three States par- 
ticipating in this conference is more than fifteen 
hundred. Each State association is now thoroly 
and efficiently organized, with local zone or district 
groups, comprising the dealers in a city, country or 
several adjacent counties, and it is these groups of 
lumbermen which I feel could be converted into 
effective agencies thru which the State depart- 
ments of conservation could be assisted in func- 
tioning. 


Reforestation Thru Manufacturers’ Associations 


In the first place, if I may digress slightly, I do 
not see why the lumber manufacturers’ associations, 
such as the Southern Cypress, Southern Pine, West 
Coast, and others, should not be encouraged or 
required to assume responsibility for reforestation 
projects as associations. What may prove to be a 
very burdensome and poorly performed duty if re- 
quired of the timber manufacturers as individual 
competitive concerns might be eagerly and effi- 
ciently performed as an association enterprise. 
Especially would this be the case if the lumber 
manufacturers were permitted to assess the cost 
of the undertaking against the consumer of lum- 
ber, where it should properly be distributed. Thus 
the consumer of lumber as such would be called 
upon to provide a sinking fund for the amortization 
of his debt to future generations for his use of 
timber resources which belong to succeeding gen- 
erations just as truly as to the present. 


Voluntary Coédperation Better Than Coercion 


I do not feel that a plan of reforestation which 
the lumber manufacturers would regard as com- 
pulsory and unfair will ever be a success. Such 
organized opposition as they are in a position to 
give to coercive reforestation programs would re- 
sult merely in lavish expenditure for court pro- 
cedure. And in the national forestry project be- 
coming a political issue we can readily see how 
impossible, how absolutely disastrous it would be 
to have the problem bandied about between con- 
tending political parties with one party carefully 
nullifying all that their predecessors in office had 
accomplished. But I do not feel that the lumber 
manufacturers would regard as coercive the re- 
quirement that they turn over to their association 
a certain number of pennies for every thousand 
feet of lumber they sell, to be used fn reforestation. 
Such an arrangement would give the associations a 
certain property nucleus which would do a great 
deal to insure their permanent functioning. Such 
a plan would also call forth the competitive im- 
pulse as between the associations representing the 
different species. And such a plan would avoid the 
tendency toward State socialism, which lies in the 

_ direction of the entire forest resources of the 
future being the creation and property of the Gov- 
ernment, rather than the creation of private enter- 
prise. 

Would Find Dealers Eager to Serve 


It may be objected that these organizations are 
only indirectly or vaguely of a public character 
and that they might not therefore be responsible 
custodians of such a trust, but is it not true that 
we have neglected too much in the past the oppor- 
tunity of utilizing organizations of a quasi-public 
character in the administration of public spirited 
and patriotic work? The war taught us that these 
organizations might accomplish even more effec- 
tively than paid or professional workers the tasks 
incident to community or national welfare. * * * 
The organization executive of serious purpose real- 
izes that he directs a vehicle of powerful influence 
for good or evil. You will find these organizations 
eager to devote time and money and effort to such 
public spirited activities as your State departments 
are now fostering. You will find the lumber dealers’ 
organization eager to be of service in forest con- 
servation projects. 


How the Retailer Might Help 


Of course the details of their participation will 
have to be carefully worked out. but it would seem 
to me that they might serve effectively in conduct- 
ing a survey of timber areas in each of the local 
communities and that they could report also areas 
that could be more profitably devoted to timber 
crops than to agriculture. Second, they could con- 
duct educational campaigns against uneconomic and 
destructive methods of utilizing woodlot products. 
Year after year the retail lumberman has watched 
his farmer patrons sacrifice potential fortunes in 
young hardwood timber in the belief that tamarack, 
cedar, locust or other fence posts were too high 
priced. The retail lumber organization should com- 
bat these practices by educational campaigns in 
reference to commercial value—the present and the 
prospective value of various species and growths 
of timber. I see no reason why the lumber organi- 
zations should not go further than this and even 
become owners of timber conservation tracts in 
their respective communities. Areas that should be 
in timber to prevent erosion can generally be bought 
very cheaply. When such tracts are disclosed in 
the association survey to which I have alluded 
before they should be bought up if necessary by the 
organizations of lumbermen, when not desirable for 
purchase by the State. 


Conservation of the Farm Woodlot 


It has seemed to me that for the greater part of 
this territory the problem of timber conservation 


is chiefly one of intelligent maintenance of the 
farmers’ woodlot. Most of the young growth on 
these woodlots is sacrificed for fence posts and 


similar uses on the farm. The lot is then closely 
pastured so that the seedlings have no chance. The 
woodlot soon becomes a grove of matured trees and 
it is ultimately skinned off entirely. This practice 
can be combated by the right kind of educational 
propaganda, and organizations such as the one I 
represent should be encouraged to make it their 
duty to spread the propaganda. The State bureaus 
can accomplish much I am sure by encouraging the 
State, district, and local lumber associations to as- 
sume responsibility as custodians for timber areas, 
trustees for the permanent protection of silvicul- 
ture in their respective communities. 
Importance of Retail Yard 

Mr. Scearce’s paper, in part, is as follows: 

In a study of the lumber industry covering the 
distribution of softwood lumber in the middle West, 
made by the Forest Service, it was learned that over 
95 percent of the lumber sold in this territory is 
distributed thru the retail yards. 

In 1914 eleven of the central States had 1,100 
yards, 81 percent being in towns of 2,500 and less, 
which sold over seven billion feet of lumber, this 
being an average per capita consumption of ap- 
proximately 300 feet. The economic necessity of 
the retail lumber yard was established beyond 
question, for it was found that of the more than 
twenty-seven billion feet sold in the entire coun- 
try at retail the average sale was considerably 
less than $100. 


Dealers’ Service Can Aid Conservation 


Quoting from Forest Report No, 116: ‘‘Consider- 
ing the location of the bulk of the sawmills with re- 
spect to the 100,000,000 lumber consumers thruout 
the United States, together with the service de- 
manded by the average user, it seems apparent 
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that some type of local retail yard which assembles 
stocks of lumber from several producing regions in 
carload lots and provides time and place utility for 
the customer is essential to the practicable distri- 
bution of the bulk of the lumber required in rela- 
tively small and diversified amounts. The retail 
dealer who makes a technical study of the relative 
merits of different structural materials for different 
uses may occupy the portion of an unbiased adviser 
who is capable of rendering a valuable economic 
service to this community.” 


Shifting Sources of Timber Supply 


The retail lumber dealer then, who comes so di- 
rectly in touch with the user, is most deeply inter- 
ested in the source of supply of timber, how long 
it will last and what is being done to conserve and 
replenish it. The United States has had during 
the last forty years three great principal sources 
of supply, the Lake States, the southern States and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

My own experience in the lumber business goes 
back to the early part of the nineties, just about 
the time southern pine was getting into the mar- 
kets north of the Ohio River and beginning to dis- 
place white pine and hemlock in southern Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Prior to that time the chief 
source of supply of the States represented in this 
conference had been Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. At that time the demand was confined 
to three or four different kinds of wood, the base 
of supply was near and the investment of the aver- 
age retailer consequently was small. I recall when 
hemlock dimension lumber was shipped into this 
market from Michigan City and sold at retail for 
$11 a thousand. However, as the timber in these 
States that was located near the water was cut out 
southern pine found a market in the North. In 
1892 we paid $16.75 a thousand for 4-inch star south- 
ern pine flooring. These prices do not represent the 


present cost of freight from the Northwest. Now 
the easily accessible timber in the South has been 
cut and logging operations have become very ex- 
pensive, while the rate from the South now is 
practically double that of twenty-five years ago. 


Rapid Exhaustion of Nation’s Timber 


Statistics of the supply and cut of timbers show 
that the source of supply is again shifting and the 
Northwest is now the only great reservoir of supply 
left, but on account of the great distance and ex- 
pensive methods of logging made necessary by the 
broken country and great size of the timber we 
can not expect the low prices that have prevailed 
in the past at the opening of a new timber supply. 
At the present rate of cutting, figures given being 
as of 1916, the supply of all available merchantable 
timber in the United States, making no allowance 
for new growth and based on present utilization 
and consumption, is shown as follows: Pacific 
Northwest, 166 years; southern States, 30 years; 
Lake States, 21 years; all others, 70 years—or an 
equivalent of over 70 years. This discloses the 
rapid approach of the end of the supply in the Lake 
and southern States and means that soon the en- 
tire central West and East must depend upon ob- 
taining all their supply of timber from the North- 
west, at a freight cost based on present rates of 
$16 to $20 a thousand feet, unless some practical 
plan of reforestation is speedily adopted. 


Sees Need for Reforestation 


In some sections of the South pine has grown up 
since the Civil War and is now being cut and mar- 
keted in the form of small dimension and common 
boards, and when put to uses for which it is suit- 
able such pine is practically as good as virgin tim- 
ber. This fact merely indicates the possibility of 
growing timber in a commercial way in certain 
localities. I am not prepared to discuss policies or 
plans of reforestation, as I possess no technical 
knowledge of the subject, but from the standpoint 
of a retailer, knowing the far reaching effect upon 
prices when almost the entire supply of timber is 
confined to one section of the country, and the con- 
sequent decline in the use of lumber as a struc- 
tural material, I feel that I may safely represent 
the retailers of Indiana as favoring national and 
State legislation that would have for its purpose 
the reforestation of a vast acreage of land that is 
not suitable for highly developed agriculture but is 
adapted to the successful growing of trees. Given 
proper tax exemption, timber land owners could 
be encouraged to reforest the land from which the 
trees have been cut. 


Retailers Can Promote Closer Utilization 


Waste in logging operations should be avoided 
so far as possible, but perhaps the only practical 
solution of this is for a market to be created for 
that which is now not worth bringing into the mill 
and manufacturing. This is a feature of conserva- 
tion that is largely up to the retailer. In the past 
it has been the practice of the public to demand 
certain standard lengths ef lumber, regardless, in 
many cases, of the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. If, for instance, 4-foot lengths were needed, 
the order almost invariably would be for twelve- or 
sixteen-foot lengths. Until recent scarcity of stock 
at the mills, resulting from war conditions, short 
lengths were not easily marketable at prices that 
would make it profitable for the mill to utilize the 
fuli cut of the log, and waste resulted. That there 
is a use for lumber 2 feet and longer is obvious to 
any one who has given careful thought to the uses 
to which it is or may be put, and with the proper 
effort on the part of the dealer the user can be in- 
duced to buy eight 2-foot pieces instead of one 
sixteen, if the former is the length needed. In other 
words, if the retailer of lumber is to best serve 
the public he must seek to bring his merchandising 
methods to the highest point of efficiency. His 
place of business must take on more the aspect of a 
lumber store rather than merely a yard which is 
conceived by the public to be a piece of ground cov- 
ered by a miscellaneous lot of more or less orderly 
piles of lumber, to be first sent to a mill to be 
worked or put in shape by a skilled carpenter be- 
fore it is ready for use. This is true of a consider- 
able part of the lumber that goes into general con- 
struction, but there is a demand for small ready to 
use pieces, the supply of which to the public would 
result in a closer utilization of the tree in the 
woods and at the mill. 

The retail lumber associations have done a great 
deal to bring about better methods in the distribu- 
tion of lumber. The programs have been almost en- 
tirely given over to the discussion of economics, 
efficiency of service and better accounting. The 
problems of conservation and reforestation are now 
recognized as vital to the industry and from now 
on will receive the most careful thought and the 
heartiest support of the membership. 


Resolutions Are Comprehensive 


The work of the committee on resolutions cov- 
ered a great deal of ground. The preambles to 
these resolutions stated that the forests of the 
three States had been practically depleted, that 
little timber remains in New England and the 
Northeastern sections of the United States, and 
that the supplies in the southern States will be ex- 
hausted within the next decade or two; that there 
is a large amount of non-agricultural land suited 
for forest growth; that the price of timber is 
rapidly increasing; that timber taxation and the 
long time investment to grow forests discourage 
the practice of forestry; that the State can best 
undertake reforestation; that if the present sup- 
ply of timber in the three States is not maintained 
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their wood using industries must move or perish; 
that in these States there is large economic loss 
due to fires; that there is need for education of 
the public as to the seriousness of the timber sup- 
ply situation; and that conditions called for the 
enactment of legislation and the adoption of a 
policy that will ensure immediate action looking 
toward a permanent supply of timber. 

The resolutions urged that the attention of the 
State legislatures be called to the necessity of 
legislative action; that a system of taxation on 
timber lands be adopted that will discourage pre- 
mature and wasteful cutting and encourage forest 
renewal; that State holdings be increased thru 
sale of bonds and use of the proceeds to buy 
young second growth and non-agricultural land 
to furnish a permanent and steady source of sup- 
ply; that the national Congress be asked to make 
appropriations to extend its purchases, particularly 
in the hardwood sections of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, from which States Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois draw a large portion of their 
hardwood supplies; that the Federal Congress ap- 
propriate funds to coéperate with the States in 
forestry, with the object of encouraging farm for- 
estry, reforestation of idle lands and protectiom 
against fire; that the States launch a campaign to 
arouse the public to the need for a State forest 
policy and the necessity for action looking toward 
a permanent timber supply; that publie school 
education in forestry be progressive; that com- 
mittees of three members be formed independently 
in each of the three States, under the direction 
of the State forestry official, to serve as executive 
committees governing the policies of the partici- 
pating States; that the conference expresses ap- 
preciation of the work of the governor of Indiana 
for calling the congress, thanks the representatives 
of the Forest Service and officers of other States 
who attended or contributed papers; the War 
Department and the New York conservation com- 
mission for the loan of films; and the press for its 
hearty support; and that a copy of the resolutions 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States; to the chairmen of the agricultural com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to representatives of the three States in Con- 
gress, to the legislatures of Ohio, Illinois and In- 
diana; to the governors of these States; to the 
chief forester of the United States; and to the 
president of the American Forestry Association. 


Thursday Evening Public Meeting 


The second day’s attendance at the day sessions 
was in sharp contrast to the considerable audience 
gathered on Thursday evening, which was a meet- 
ing to which the public was invited to see various 
sets of moving pictures. These included pictures 
of lumbering operations on the Pacific coast, of the 
construction and operation of a mountain flume as 
a means of logging transportation in the West and 
an interesting set of pictures contributed by the 
conservation commission of the State of New 
York, showing waste forest lands and pictures of 
tree growing and planting in that State. Lieut. 
Col. W. B. Greeley, of the 20th Engineers, now 
assistant forester of the United States, made an 
interesting report of his observations while in 
France on the methods used by that thrifty coun- 
try in growing trees. He said that lumberjacks 
from the United States found the inspection and 
regulations of the French foresters rather petty 
and exacting upon first acquaintance, but by the 
time they were ready to leave they thoroly appre- 
ciated the fact that the French foresters under- 
stood their business and knew how not merely to 
grow trees but to harvest them under conditions 
which would favor reproduction. In some cases 
they required the lumbermen to climb trees and 
eut off certain limbs before felling to lessen the 
chances of injury to younger surrounding growth. 

This meeting was to be followed by a trip to 
the Indiana State forest reserve at Henryville, 
Ind., occupying Friday and Saturday, and State 
Forester Deam received reservations from eight 
visitors who announced that they would remain over 
for this trip. / 


WHERE WEST COAST LUMBER GOES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—That Douglas fir and 
other west Coast woods are gradually extending 
their territory and invading the Atlantic seaboard 
and other eastern districts is shown by the monthly 
report of car distribution made by west Coast mills. 
Each month the percentage of fir lumber going into 
those regions is larger. ‘the New York and New 
England groups now take 5 percent of the cars. 
Before the war they took only 2 percent. For 
September the New York group took 181 ears, or 
3.94 percent, and the New England group 46 cars, 
or 1 percent. The nine prairie States of the mid- 
dle West, embracing Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, continue to take about one- 
half of the rail shipments from the west Coast. 
Their total for September was 2,249 cars, out of 
an aggregate of 4,595 for the entire country. The 





oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma are buying more 
Northwest lumber every month. In August 85 
mills shipped 127 cars into those States, while in 
September 75 mills shipped 190 ears. The group 
of States in the southern pine district took 202 
cars, or 4.4 percent. Mississippi took 2 ears, 
Louisiana 4, Oklahoma 91, Texas 99, and Arkansas 
6. In individual States, Washington is the heaviest 
consumer with 435 cars, or 9.46 percent, and Minne- 
sota is only 2 carloads behind. Fifteen States, 
each of which took upward of 100 cars of west 
Coast lumber in September, are the heaviest con- 
sumers of fir. The list follows for the seventy-five 
mills represented in the report: Cars Percent 
MS eee ee eee ere rt 435 9.46 





BU errr ere ee ee er ere 9.42 
ORIN Ss Cac eels ke ¥eccdent8ereuee en 7.73 
COMED cc cawed ar owwcee Sent neeate e 7.29 
South Dakota.,..... 7.23 
ERP rre rr rer Cre Cre oC | 6.35 
Lit 0 ee ee rrr ee reer ie 5.20 
Mea Kadat abe Chas dee macaunawees 215 4.68 
Montana 4.40 
Michigan 3.90 
Wyoming 3.59 
CE tier ete cveekebewacecceucy ea 5 3.58 
North Dakota 3.42 
Missouri 2.81 
Colorado 2.66 





While Washington is first on the list of rail 
shipments, it holds its place only by the narrowest 
margin; while Oregon is twelfth. 





BUSINESS MEN PLAN TRADE “ENTENTE ” 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 27.—At the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference held here Oct. 22 to 24, 
inclusive, under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, definite plans were 
made for perfecting a permanent international 
organization of business men, Besides an impos- 
ing array of representatives of American ‘‘big 
business,’’ delegates from Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Belgium participated in the conference, 
the fundamental purpose of which was to promote 
the reéstablishment of normal trade relations be- 
tween this country and Europe. America’s export 
trade has reached such proportions that it is nec- 
essary for this country to take up the question of 
extending further credits to the European coun- 
tries until such time as they are restored econom- 


ically to a position where they can begin sending 
their goods in large volume to this country. It 
was estimated by the credit and finance committee 
of the conference that credits, for a single year, 
will be needed to the extent of $2,000,000,000. 

The entire conference was pervaded by a spirit 
of codperation and sincere friendship that prom- 
ises well for the development of international busi- 
ness relations among the participating nations. 
Immediately following adjournment the foreign 
delegates started on a tour ot some of the large 
industrial cities of the East and the middle West, 
the itinerary including Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Boston and New York. 





PURCHASES ELEVEN RETAIL YARDS 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Announcement has 
been made here by J. H. Foresman, third vice presi- 
dent and manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of the purchase of the eleven 
retail yards of the York-Key Mercantile Co., located 
in the extreme northwestern portion of Oklahoma. 
These yards are on the Santa Fe Railroad at the 
following points: Woodward, Waynoka, Quinlan, 
Mooreland, Fargo, Shattuck, Arnett, Camargo, 
Vici, Sharon and Supply. 

The York-Key system was started about twenty 
years ago, with headquarters at Woodward, Okla. 
H. B. Peebles, who has been the general manager of 
the York-Key yards for several years, will remain 
with the new owner as district manager and will 
probably retain his office at Woodward. This ae- 
quisition gives the Long-Bell Lumber Co., with its 
allied concerns, the Minnetonka Lumber Co. and 
the Alfalfa Lumber Co., a line of 120 yards, located 
in six different States. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Great Britain’s preferen- 
tial tariff rates in favor of the colonies has caused 
general satisfaction in Canada, where it is felt that 
‘*preference’’ will be a great aid in developing the 
country. Canada can today manufacture practical- 
ly everything, and cheaply, too, owing to her tre- 
mendous water power. 





QUESTIONNAIRE MEETINGS FOR HARDWOOD MEN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—F. R. Gadd, manager 
of statistics of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is sending out to all hardwood 
timber owners an important letter dealing with the 
questionnaire of the Treasury Department and ad- 
vising of dates fixed for conferences in various 
sections of the country. This letter, which is of 
the greatest importance to every timber owner, is as 
follows: 


At the invitation of the lumbermen, representatives 
of the bureau of internel revenue have met the tax- 
payers in a series of conferences to discuss the gen- 
eral purposes of the forest industries questionnaire. At 
these meetings the principal subject of discussion was 
the question of the fair market value of stumpage as 
of March 1, 1913. Notwithstanding the prolonged 
discussion at these meetings, it is clear that each tax- 
payer will have to investigate those matters having 
bearing upon his stumpage as of that date, and come 
to a definite conclusion supported by competent evi- 
dence. It is clear that each taxpayer should study 
the questionnaire carefully thruout before attempting 
to answer any part of it, and that the whole work 
should be given serious thought and effort, for it covers 
the tax liability both for the immediate past and for 
many years into the future, 

In order that the individual taxpayer may have an 
opportunity to confer with other taxpayers owning 
timber in the immediate vicinity, for the purpose of 
exchanging information that may assist to develop evi- 
dence that will help to establish honest values, it has 
been decided to divide the hardwood territory into 
zones, in each of which will be held a taxpayers’ meet- 
ing. These meetings will be held at the times and 
places indicated below: 


Nov. 5—Nashville, Tenn., Hermitage Hotel. 
Nov. 6—Louisville, Ky., Seelbach Hotel. 
Nov. 6—New Orleans, La., St. Charles Hotel. 
Nov. 7—Cincinnati, Ohio, Sinton Hotel. 
Nov. 7—Beaumont, Tex., Crosby Hotel. 
Nov. 8&—Shreveport, La., Youree Hotel. 
Nov. 10—Monroe, La., Hotel Monroe. 

Nov. 11—Little Rock, Ark., Marion Hotel. 
Nov. 13—Asheville, N. C., Langren Hotel. 


Nov. 14—Knoxville, Tenn., Faragut Hotel. 


Nov. 15—-Helena, Ark., Nicholas Hotel. 

Nov. 17—Memphis, Tenn., Gayoso Hotel. 
Nov. 18—Jackson, Miss., Edwards Hotel, 
Nov. 19—Alexandria, La., Hotel Bentley. 


Nov. 20—Indianapolls, Ind., Claypool Hotel, 

Nov. 22—Cliarksburg, W. Va., Waldo Hotel. 

Nov. 22—Birmingham, Ala., Tutwiler Hotel. 

Nov. 24—Charleston, W. Va., Kannawha Hotel. 

Nov. 24—Macon, Ga., Dempsey Hotel. 

Nov. 24—Lynchburg, Va., Virginian Hotel. 

Noy. 25—Philadelphia, Pa., Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Nov. 26—Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. Penn Hotel. 

Nov. 26—Evansville, Ind., McCurdy Hotel. 

At these meetings there will be present a repre- 
sentative of the bureau of internal revenue or of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meetings will be in charge of a chairman selected from 
the zone in which the meeting is held. 

The bureau of internal revenue has specified the 
date on which the questionnaire must be completed 
and returned. This work must be started at once if 
the questionnaire is to be completed on time. It has 
been suggested that each taxpayer immediately start 


the work of preparing the answers to the questions 
and bring same to the meeting which he will attend, 
together with all data, maps, estimates ete. that he 
proposes to use in establishing the value of his timber 
as of March 1, 1913. In other words, we want you to 
bring to these meetings the following information : 

First: What do you consider as the stumpage, or 
unit value, of each kind of wood, or merchantable 
timber, that you owned as of March 1, 1913? We do 
not mean book values but the fair market value for a 
group of stumpage such as you own, if bought at that 
time by a willing buyer not forced to buy and sold 
by a willing seller not forced to sell, based on a 100 
percent estimate, (Note: Use the table enclosed for 
this purpose.) The unit prices are intended to be those 
that you will use in extending a 100 percent estimate 
of these items in determining the fair value of your 
assets as of March 1, 1913, subject to such adjust- 
ments as your further study of values may cause you 
to make, 

Second: Upon what do you base the conclusions as 
to the valuation of stumpage units as of March 1, 
1913? That is, what is your basic evidence that the 
values are correct? (Note: If possible, discuss mar- 
ket values and production costs of logs, lumber, posts, 
poles, bark, cordwood ete. as far as your judgment of 
values is based on your net realization after fair allow- 
ance for operating profit in the. years preceding 1913, 
also sales of large bodies of timber, or any other facts 
of which you have definite knowledge which bear upon 
values.) 

Third: State average overrun in No, 3 common and 
better lumber over log scale in your operations. 

Fourth: Give the names of other taxpayers whose 
timber holdings join your own. 

he importance of these meetings to every timber 
owner should not be underestimated. The question- 
naire has been mailed to all timber owning taxpayers. 
The questionnaire, when filled out, will become a part 
of your income tax returns. It must be filled out, 
whether or not you owned timber on March 1, 1913. 
It is therefore apparent that this is a most important 
document. This questionnaire offers the last oppor- 
tunity to set up on your books at a fair basis of value 
the timber that you owned on March 1, 1913. A 
proper understanding of the relative importance of the 
elements of value as of March 1, 1913, is therefore of 
supreme importance and all timber owners should 
understand the questionnaire in the same way. 

It must be apparent that it is to the interest of 
every taxpayer owning timber to see that every other 
taxpayer owning timber in his territory does not an- 
swer the questionnaire in a manner that might thru 
lack of information destroy the values he has hon- 
estly set up.. This does not mean that taxpayers will 
conspire with each other for the purpose of establish- 
ing a value for their timber which can not honestly 
be proved to be correct. You have a perfect right, 
however, to get together for the purpose of exchang- 
ing honest opinions as to values, supported of course 
upon the basic evidence that you propose to use, 
showing that such values are correct. Careful answer- 
ing of the questionnaire will permit intelligent, ac- 
curate and fair adjustment of your tax liability, closely 
in harmony with that of your competitors. 

This is your oy to present your case clearly 
from your own point of view to those taxpayers whose 
timber holdings join your own, and every owner of 
hardwood timber is urged to come to the meeting most 
convenient for him to attend and to bring with him 
all other timber owners in his territory. 
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CONFERENCE DISCUSSES STORAGE CHARGE 


Administration Devised This Expedient Solely as a Traffic Measure, Uninfluenced by Millmen or Retailers 
—Consensus Is That It Should Apply to All Cars Held 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D, C., Oct. 29.—If retail lumber 
yards are holding cars of lumber for unloading 
longer than actually necessary the Railroad Ad- 
ministration may require them to pay the storage 
charge of $10 placed on cars held for reconsign- 
ment longer than forty-eight hours. If sawmills 
are delaying unreasonably cars for loading they 
also may be required to pay the storage charge in 
addition to ordinary demurrage. This fact devel- 
oped today during the conference—it really was a 
hearing—between lumbermen and officials of the 
Railroad Administration. Edward Chambers, di- 
rector of traffic, R. C. Wright, assistant director 
of traffic, and Max Thelen, director of public serv- 
ice, were present to confer with fifty or more lum- 
bermen and representatives of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

J. E. Davies, formerly chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission and counsel for the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, pre- 
sented the arguments of opponents of the order 
recently issued by the administration fixing the 
$10 storage charge on cars held for reconsignment 
beyond forty-eight hours. Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
as counsel for the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and affiliated organizations of 
manufacturers, and for the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, represented the sup- 
porters of the order. 


Order’s Only Aim Is to Expedite Traffic 


The Railroad Administration officials heard the 
history of the transit car from the time of its 
birth until the present day. The great bulk of the 
evidence submitted was of an economic character. 
Mr. Chambers and Mr. Thelen remonstrated against 
the presentation of purely economic matters and 
questions of ethics, but Mr. Davies justified the 
discussion along this line on the ground that it 
was necessary in order that the administration 
officials might clearly understand the situation. 

Mr. Davies and several of his witnesses declared 
frankly that they have no objection to the order 
if it really is necessary to keep the equipment mov- 
ing and to promote transportation efficiency, pro- 
vided the same penalty is placed upon lumber re- 
tailers and manufacturers. They were especially 
insistent that the penalty be applied to retail yards, 
several of them declaring that a vastly larger 
number of cars would be released if the penalty 
were made to apply to the retailer who holds cars 
in his yard for unloading than by merely singling 
out ‘‘one little branch of the industry’’ and ap- 
plying the penalty to it. In addition to represent- 
ing the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors Mr. Davies 
said he appeared on be- 








der put into effect against the transit car, but 
were careful to see that it did not apply to cars 
held at retail yards ete. Director Chambers again 
reminded him that he and his associates alone were 
responsible for the order and that they acted on 
the evidence of their own records and to meet the 
tremendous demand for cars to ship lumber. 

A good deal of feeling developed at times, but 
it was relieved by repartee between Attorney Boyle 
and Mr. Davies, at times participated in by the 
administration officials and the witness who was 
on the stand. ; 

Opponents of the order occupied most of the 
time today, the morning session lasting until shortly 
after 1 o’clock, and the afternoon session from 2 
until about 6. It was only fair that most of the 
time was given to opponents of the order. At all 
times it was next to impossible to keep the eco- 
nomie phases out of the discussion. : 

Mr. Davies’ witnesses included representative 
sawmill men who transact most of their business 
thru wholesalers and ship the great bulk of their 
output in transit. The strongest card played by 
him, however, was the introduction of former Gov. 
George H. Hodges, of Kansas, who is interested in 
thirteen small country retail yards, as a witness. 
Another strong witness placed on the stand by Mr. 
Davies was E. E. Eversull, of St. Louis, represent- 
ing the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., who is not 
a member of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors but is a member of the board 
of the Southern Pine Association. 


Millman Thinks It Aimed at Transit Car 


Mr. Eversull outlined briefly the history of the 
transit car, which, he said, was first inaugurated 
by the Vandalia Lines of the Pennsylvania thirty 
years ago, the railroad officials soliciting the busi- 
ness and thus inaugurating a practice which nas 
grown to such large proportions, In common with 
all other witnesses placed on the stand in opposi- 
tion to the order, Mr. Eversull contended it would 
eliminate the transit car. He defended the recon- 
signment privilege vigorously and was reminded by 
Mr. Chambers and Mr. Thelen that the order was 
not intended to eliminate reconsignment at all, 
but merely to expedite shipments and hurry the 
turn around of cars. The officials, while showing 
every sympathy with the witnesses who feared the 
transit car would be put out of business together 
with wholesalers who make a specialty of handling 
lumber in this way, repeatedly made it clear that 
there was no thought of eliminating the transit 
car. 

Claim Only Few Cars Held for Reconsignment 


The weakness of the opponents of the order lay 
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10 o’clock, Mr. Davies 
sought to establish that 
the retailers and manu- 
facturers were responsi- | 
ble for the Railroad Ad- | 
ministration’s order. Di- 
rector Chambers said he 
was mistaken on _ this 
point, that the order was 
issued by the administra- 
tion on the records of its 
own regional directors 
and other representatives, 
and not on the suggestion 
of the lumber manufac- 
turers or retailers. He 
said that any suggestions 
made by outside parties 
were investigated by the 
administration, but that 
the order was issued on 
its own motion and be- 
cause of many complaints 
of carriers’ representa- 
tives. Mr. Davies re- 
marked that he knew 
representatives of the 
manufacturers and retail- 
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in their statements that only a small percentage 
of cars is held for reconsignment beyond the 48- 
hour period within which the penalty of $10 will 
not apply. For example, G. R. Gloor, of the 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., of St. Louis, said 
that about 25 percent of the transit cars held by 
his company are not sold before they reach the 
reconsignment point. Director Thelen asked the 
witness how much beyond the free time cars not 
sold before reaching reconsignment points are held 
on the average. Mr. Gloor replied that his figures 
showed 89/100ths of a day. 


Says Transits Permit Smaller Retail Stocks 


Gov. Hodges said he appeared voluntarily be- 
cause of his interest in the matter and as the 
representative of Hodges Bros. He told of the 
great difficulty he has had in getting orders filled 
by sawmills, citing instances in which he placed 
orders a year ago which have not yet been filled, 
and many orders placed the first of this year that 
are still unfilled. In reply to questions by Mr. 
Davies, he told of his experience with the 
transit car. While he still purchases lumber from 
the mills, the former governor said that for the 
last few years he has been buying an increasing 
proportion of transit cars because he can get 
more expeditious delivery. The transit car, he 
said, enables him to keep a more evenly balanced 


stock on hand and to get along with a smaller 
investment. 


Fears Millmen Aim to Control Retail Yards 


He spoke of the tendency among big manufac- 
turers to establish line yards, and sounded a warn- 
ing that this tendency will ultimately wipe out 
the individual retail yard. ‘‘When the manu- 
facturer dictates the price at the mill and also 
to the consumer he catches them going and com- 
ing,’’ said he. ‘‘I am not a prophet of evil, but 
that is the way it looks to me and to the vast 
majority of small retailers. Manufacturers in 
Kansas, City own as many as one hundred and 
fifty retail yards. When the manufacturer gets 
complete control he can get any price he wants 
for his product with the dwindling supply of 
timber. ’’ 

‘‘You understand, governor, that we do not in- 
tend to interfere with reconsignment, but to 
expedite the movement of lumber,’’ said Director 
Chambers. ‘‘Yes, I understand that,’’ replied 
the governor, who went on to say that enroute to 
Washington he passed miles of empty box ears. 
Asked by Mr. Thelen where they were, Gov. 
Hodges said they were scattered along, especially 
at Kansas City, St. Louis, Canton and other 
points. Mr, Thelen asked to be furnished with a 
list so he could follow this matter and ascertain 
the exact situation. 


Transits Enable Smaller Yards to Compete 


‘*Dozens of wholesalers tell me,’’ continued 
Gov. Hodges, ‘‘that it will be impossible for 
them to exist with this order in effect. I do not 
know if that is the fact, but they say so. It is 
necessary for somebody to look after the public. 
The day has passed when there can be a quarrel 
between the manufacturer and the wholesaler, 
and the public be damued. The publie is not 
going to stand up and be damned. Recently 
manufacturers have refused even to quote me 
prices on lumber. Every order we have placed 
recently with the representative of a manutac- 
turer in Kansas City has been passed upon by 
the representatives of all other manufacturers 
sitting around a table. They have gone thru a 
sort of lumber clearing house.’’ 


Enable Them to Sell Cheaper to Consumer 


Gov. Hodges said that prices of lumber are 
regulated by supply and demand. He told of his 
experience with Kansas City representatives of 
manufacturers for what it was worth. He said 
he thought the transit car had enabled him to 
sell cheaper, in some instances, but did not sub- 
scribe to the declaration of wholesalers generally 
that it necessarily follows that the transit car 
reduces prices. Attorney Boyle asked the gov- 
ernor if he had any trouble getting transit cars. 
He replied that he had been able to fill immediate 
needs. He frankly admitted that he had only 
the wholesalers’ word for the effect of the order 
of the Railroad Administration. 


Fears Order May Reduce Small Mills’ Output 

Mr. Davies questioned all witnesses as to the 
effect on price of the transit car and almost 
without exception those placed on the stand by 
him expressed the opinion that the order would 
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virtually eliminate reconsignment, thus reducing 
the volume of production by disorganizing the 
small millmen, whom Mr. Davies declared pro- 
duce 40 to 50 percent of the lumber consumed in 
the country. The volume of production of small 
mills was brought out while George T. Mickle, a 
Chicago wholesaler, was on the stand. While 
contending that the order would stop transit car 
shipments, Mr. Mickle stated frankly that only 
a small percentage of reconsigned cars is held 
beyond the free time period. ‘‘The percentage 
is so small,’’ he said, ‘‘that I can not understand 
how it can possibly be so vital as to control the 
whole proposition and stop transit business. You 
are going to stop transit car business because the 
small millman can not afford to stand a storage 
charge of $50 to $75 on a car of lumber held at 
a reconsignment point because unsold.’’ 


Better Car Supply an Offsetting Effect 


Mr. Thelen interrupted to ask whether the price 
of lumber would be increased if the order results 
in the release of more cars, thus enabling ship- 
pers to put more lumber on the market. ‘‘The 
large manufacturer can ship only what he manu- 
factures,’’ replied the witness. 

‘‘Our difficulty,’’ Mr. Thelen continued, ‘‘is 
that we have many demands for cars from people 
who have lumber and can not ship it.’’ ‘‘That is 
a temporary situation,’’ said Mr. Mickle. 

‘¢So is our order a temporary one,’’ said Mr. 
Thelen. ‘‘But it will disorganize the small 
manufacturers,’’? said Mr. Mickle. ‘‘We can 
not meet the demand today for lumber. Any cur- 
tailment of production means a further shortage 
and higher prices.’’ 


Big Mills Curtail Output Involuntarily 


Mr. Davies asked Mr. Mickle if it was to the 
advantage of the large manufacturer to curtail 
production now. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he 
naturally wants to hold down production to 
avoid payment of the excess profits tax. With 
his timber holdings dwindling and having only a 
few years to run it is but natural that he should 
want to curtail. In a public statement Mr. 
Keith, of Kansas City, said that production of 
southern pine is about 70 percent of normal.’’ 
Attorney Boyle asked Mr. Mickle what reason 
Mr. Keith gave for curtailed production. The 
reply was that he spoke of labor and other con- 
ditions, which Attorney Boyle remarked were 
beyond the control of the manufacturer. 


Accuses Retailers of Delaying Unloading 


Mr. Mickle then declared that yard men had 
told him they paid heavy demurrage on cars of 
lumber held for unloading. He placed the figures 
as high as $3,000 to $4,000 a month. Director 
Thelen interrupted to say that was a matter that 
should be brought to the attention of Federal 
managers. Mr. Mickle declared if the Railroad 
Administration would get after the retailers, offi- 
cials would find that many more cars would be 
released in yards than at reconsignment points. 
Pressed by Attorney Boyle, Mr. Mickle could not 
name any yards where cars are now held an un- 
reasonable length of time for unloading, but de- 
clared it was a matter of common knowledge in 
the trade. 


Cooperage Men Willing to Pay Charge 


There was so much said on this point that fol- 
lowing the luncheon recess counsel for the cooper- 
age interests rose and volunteered the statement 
that the cooperage men would gladly have the 
same penalty applied to them. 

By way of illustrating his contention that the 
order is not necessary, Mr. Mickle declared that 
not more than two hundred cars were held at 
reconsignment points of the central territory on 
given dates in October. Mr. Thelen interrupted 
to be sure he understood clearly. Mr. Mickle said 
he referred to cars held on demurrage. He gave 
figures at various points on the Illinois Central, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and other roads. In 
every instance the figures for Oct. 22, under the 
operation of the order, showed an improvement 
over Oct. 8, before it went into effect. This 
statement appeared to please the supporters of 
the order. 


Transit Car Responsible for Embargoes 


Mr. Mickle referred to the lumber embargo at 
Akron, stating he did not know the reason for it. 
Mr. Thelen said that he was familiar with that 
situation, that a serious congestion had developed 
and that the special traflic committee recom- 
mended an embargo to clear it up. Mr. Mickle 
then referred to the Detroit embargo, where he 
said a large number of cars were reported held. 
Later in the day when John J. Comerford, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was on the stand, Attorney Boyle 
asked him about the Detroit embargo and he 

replied that there was such an embargo. ‘‘Dur- 


ing the last week,’’ he said, ‘‘the lumber dealers 
of the city were asked to codperate in removing 
the congestion at Detroit. Administration offi- 
cials reported the rails glutted with cars of lum- 
ber that had been reconsigned. The regional 
director asked if we would buy the cars. We 
told him we would do so if he would put us in 
touch with the shippers. Some yards worked 
their forces all day last Sunday unloading these 
cars. The congestion was due to transit cars.’’ 


Charge Would Release Cars for Old Orders 


Asked what, in his judgment, would be the 
result of the Railroad Administration’s order, 
Mr. Comerford said it would put fewer cars in 
transit and release equipment for old orders. One 
day recently, he said, he was offered five hun- 
dred transit cars, while orders he had placed with 
mills weeks before were still unshipped. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Davies the wit- 
ness said that about eight months ago there was 
an agreement among Detroit retailers not to buy 
transit cars. Mr. Comerford said the reason for 
it was that transit cars were tying up equipment 
required to ship material to keep up yard stocks. 
There was some discussion back and forth about 
the ethics of this agreement, which Mr. Davies 
denounced as unlawful. Mr. Comerford deelared 
he did not consider it ethical for a wholesaler to 
offer him a car of lumber and then go around 
and offer the same car to his prospective cus- 
tomer. Mr. Thelen interrupted to say the ad- 
ministration was not going into business ethics, 
which had no bearing on the point at issue and 
would consume much time. 


Thinks Order Would Shut Down Small Mills 


Earlier in the proceedings Mr. Davies placed 
H. H. Mobley, of Gordo, Ala., on the stand as 
a typical small sawmill man. Mr. Mobley said a 
large number of mills would be put out of busi- 
ness by the order. He said he sold mostly in 
transit and largely to wholesalers, but shipped 
some cars directly to retailers. He said his mill 
was conducted on money advanced by whole- 
salers and he could not do business without them. 
Mr. Davies asked the witness whether it was 
not a fact that he could manufacture lumber 
cheaper than many of the large mills. He re- 
plied in the affirmative, but could not specify 
any large mill in this connection. 

An amusing incident occurred when Representa- 
tives Quin and Candler of Mississippi asked per- 
mission to interrupt and insert in the record let- 
ters and telegrams received from lumbermen in 
their districts regarding the order. Mr. Quin 
declared most of the large manufacturers and all 
of the small mills he had heard from wanted the 
order kept in effect ‘‘because they want to get 
more cars.’’ ‘‘I will see that Mr. Quin hears 
from mills in his district within twenty-four 
hours who do not want the order kept in force,’’ 
declared Mr. Davies. 


Asks Similar Treatment for All Interests 


As a rule witnesses placed on the stand by 
Mr. Davies said they wanted to codperate with 
the administration and would not object to pay- 
ing any storage charge, provided it was not dis- 
eriminatory. 

At one time in the late afternoon it looked as if 
the entire proceedings might be dropped when At- 
torney Boyle announced that the interests which he 
represented were perfectly willing to have every- 
body treated the same way. This occurred when 
Mr. Michell, of Youngstown, Ohio, a wholesale 
and retail lumberman, was on the stand to sup- 
port the order. Mr. Davies asked the witness 
whether he would like to see the retailers treated 
like the wholesalers. He replied in the affirma- 
tive. ‘‘That is our position,’’ said Attorney 
Boyle, ‘‘we can close the case right now on that 
basis.’’ ‘‘We would gladly have that done if we 
ean have the order now,’’ said Mr. Davies. ‘‘ But 
you must remember,’’ said Attorney Boyle, ‘‘ that 
you have no. unloading charge, no high labor costs 
to contend with. You have two free days which 
we do not have. All factors must be taken into 
consideration. We are perfectly willing to have 
the administration dispose of the matter, consider- 
ing all factors,’’ 


Shortage of Cars as Acute as Ever 


Mr. Davies then asked Mr. Michell if he thought 
the necessity for moving equipment was as great 
now as at this time last year. He had touched 
upon that point with other witnesses. Mr. Michell 
replied he was not prepared to say. ‘‘I will say 
for your information,’’ interrupted Mr. Thelen, 
‘‘that the administration is doing vastly more 
business now than at this time last year. Last 
year was the record, In fact, we are doing vastly 
more business than ever before and that is why 
we are secking to expedite the movement of equip- 
ment.’’ ‘‘It is too bad you singled out one little 
thing,’’ remarked Mr. Davies. ‘‘But we did not 


single out one little thing. If we singled out any- 
thing, we took refrigerator cars first. Complaints 
were made of the detention of refrigerator and 
lumber cars, with great demand for equipment.’’ 


Inability to Ship Tends to Inflate Prices 


Attorney Boyle’s second witness was F. R. Bab- 
cock, of Pittsburgh, a wholesaler and manufae- 
turer. Mr. Babcock told the officials that the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co. owns the stock of five manufac- 
turing corporations with an aggregate capacity of 
150,000,000 feet. ‘‘Have you had any difficulty in 
getting cars,’’ the witness was asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘We have had difficulty in getting cars 
at all our mills, but serious difficulty only at one in 
Georgia. During the first fifteen days in October 
we got eight cars at that mill. I do not know 
specifically how many we could have used, but at 
least five cars a day. For the first time in twelve 
years we have been compelled to shut down this mill 
two to three days a week because our sheds are 
filled with dry lumber we can not ship.’’ Mr, 
Babcock said the order would have a good effect. 
‘*Tt does not make any difference whether there is 
an actual shortage of lumber or no equipment,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the effect on the market is the same. 
Either results in an inflation of prices because of 
the resulting shortage at destination.’’ 

C. V. McCreight, of Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, followed Mr. Babcock, going over 
the situation along somewhat similar lines. 

Attorney Boyle asked only a few questions of 
his witnesses, usually to the point at issue, but he 
also went into economic matters to some extent 
and was reminded by Director Chambers that it 
was a traffic matter. 


Order Not Result of Manufacturers’ Action 


Mr. Davies vigorously cross examined W. E. 
Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, who is a member of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to codperate with the 
retailers and the wholesalers with a view to agree- 
ing upon a method to eliminate the abuses of the - 
transit car. Mr. Davies read extracts from a cir- 
cular sent out by Charles A. Bowen, secretary of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
stating that this order is only the first step and 
rather boasting of things still coming to the whole- 
salers who make a specialty of transit cars. Mr. 
Gardner crossed swords with Mr. Davies and sparks 
began to fly. In the melee which followed high 
feeling developed and Mr. Davies again charged 
that proponents of the order had deceived the 
Railroad Administration, their real purpose being 
to put the transit car out of business. ‘‘The 
Railroad Administration is serving the ends these 
men have been trying to accomplish for the last 
six years,’’ declared Mr. Davies with heat. ‘‘No 
matter how you do it, that is the effect.’’ 


Not Imposed to Favor Any Section of Trade 

Director Chambers again reminded him that the 
reconsignment privilege had not been attacked at 
all, Turning to Mr. Thelen Mr. Davies continued, 
**T desire to call your attention to the fact that 
this thing was instigated by these interests op- 
posed to the transit car. Theirs is a selfish inter- 
est, despite their protestations of patriotism.’’ ‘I 
think I can see some evidence of interest on both 
sides,’’? remarked Mr. Thelen with a smile in which 
the audience joined and which relieved the tension. 

‘*As I see it, this is a question of public inter- 
est, as outlined by Gov. Hodges,’’ countered Mr. 
Davies. Mr. Thelen said, ‘‘This is a rather pecu- 
liar situation where propaganda has met propa- 
ganda.’’ 

Mr. Davies insisted that his clients had worked 
in the open. ‘‘Many congressmen have received 
many telegrams from men on your side of the 
fence,’’ retorted Mr, Thelen with another winning 
smile. 

Mr. Chambers reminded all hands that the ad- 
ministration was interested to know just where 
the order was burdensome, adding they considered 
it a good thing from their viewpoint. 

Mr. Davies said he thought he had a right to 
cross examine Attorney Boyle’s witnesses to show 
their real motive. He then asked Mr. Gardner if 
he had taken a vote of his organization on this 
order, since he presumed to speak for all members. 
Mr. Gardner replied in the negative, adding that the 
transit car proposition had been up for discus- 
sion every time a car shortage occurred and he 
had never heard a dissenting voice. 

“*T made the statement that your real purpose 
was to eliminate the transit car,’’ said Mr. Davies. 
‘“We expect to abide by the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has held that 
the reconsignment is a service for which a charge 
should be made and not a privilege,’’ replied Mr. 
Gardner. ‘‘That is where the matter stands. We 
do propose to attack the abuses which hold cars 
at reconsignment points when our mills need them 
to fill erders.’’ 

E. Bruce Hill, wholesaler and retailer of Pitts- 
burgh, said he regarded the holding of cars at re- 
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consignment points or in yards as a service and he 
thought everybody should pay the same charge 
for the same service at the same place. 


Lumbermen Who Supported the Order 


Not all lumbermen present were placed on the 
stand today. Those in attendance in support of 
the administration’s order, besides those named, 
included the following: 

Buffalo: H. E. Montgomery, K. C. Evarts, L. N. 
Whissel, Bert Hurd and Eugene Maichoss. 

Cleveland: Guy Gray and G, M. Bell. 

Detroit: Charles A. Bowen, W. R. Hudson, R. C, 
Restrick, W. A. C. Miller, W. M. Kettle, J. F. Radigan, 
George Howenstein. 

Newark: FE. E, Ebert, and Mr. Haislip, traffic man- 
ager of the Trexler Lumber Co., who was placed on the 
stand by Attorney Boyle. 

New York: Charles EF. Barnard and H. 3B. Coho. 

Philadelphia: John bk. Lloyd and A. Y. Lesher. 

Pittsburgh: George N, Glass. 

St. Louis: <A. Boeckeler, R. E, 
Reheis. 

Lumbermen Opposing the Storage Charge 

Among those appearing in opposition to the or- 
der, in addition to those whose names are given 
above, were: 

Canton, Ohio: R. E. O’Brien, 

Kansas City: O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro 
Lumber Co., an excellent witness for Mr. Davies, and 
Thomas Dennis, of the Thomas Dennis Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati: Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinck- 
ler Lumber Co., another strong witness. - 

St. Louis: IF. J. Reflinger, also a good witness in 
opposition to the order, 

New York: KE. L. Tim, 

Pittsburgh: James H. Austin and C, W. Cantrell, 


of the Germain Lumber Co, 

Philadelphia: I. Noel Butler, of Wistar Underbill 
& Nixon. 

ridgeport, Conn.: Mr. A. W. Burrett 
& Co. 

Others participating were Frank Carnahan, traf- 
fic secretary of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means to eliminate the 
evils of the transit car; A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association; W. J. 
Stroebel. traflic manager of the North Carolina 
Pine Association; and W. C. Wilkinson, assistant 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and in charge of the Washington 
office. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. sat 
among the proponents of the order, as did D. O. 


Gruner and J, A. 


Rogers, of 


Anderson, president of the North Carolina Pine 
Association. 
Testifies to Benefits of Storage Charge 

As his coneluding witness Attorney Boyle placed 
on the stand L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., who is the representative of the Na- 
tional retailers on the special committee appointed 
to devise ways and means to eliminate the evils 
of the transit car. Mr. Barth was asked only a few 
questions by Attorney Boyle, all bearing directly 
on the point at issue, after which he was turned 
over to Mr. Davies for cross examination. Mr. 
Barth showed great familiarity with the matter 
under discussion. He told exactly how the transit 
car works and pointed out in detail how the admin- 
istration’s order will effect beneficial results. 

Mr. Davies sought to show that Mr. Barth has a 
selfish interest in eliminating the small lumber mills 
and the transit car. The witness declared that the 
small mills do not seriously compete with his con- 
cern, and that he has no disposition whatever to 
harm them in any way. At the same time he made 
it clear that much equipment has been and is being 
tied up by being held for reconsignment, confining 
himself to the traflie side of the question so far as 
Mr. Davies would permit him to do so. 


Order Has Decreased Transit Car Movement 


One point which stood out clearly was that any 
reduction in shipments of cars in transit since the 
order was issued was not directly due to the order 
itself, but to the action of wholesalers who make a 
specialty of transit car business wiring their transit 
shippers to load no more cars until further notice. 
Another point of first importance was the repeated 
declaration by Mr. Davies’ witnesses that the or- 
der would put them and their small mill connec- 
tions out of business, but they would be perfectly 
satisfied if the administration would levy the same 
charge on the retail yards. Just how the placing 
of the $10 penalty on the retail yards would save 
the reconsigument men from extinction was not 
made clear. 

While Mr. Davies was seeking to show how the 
big manufacturers and retailers réally are endeavor- 
ing to eliminate the transit car and put the small 
mills out of business, Attorney Boyle referred to 
a paper written by the counsel for the opposition 
in which Mr. Davies advocated the elimination of 
middlemen in the lumber game. This caused a 
general laugh at Mr. Davies’ expense. 


The concluding witness was Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who discussed the matter solely 
as a traflic expert and told exactly what he had 
done in connection with the order under attack. 
He quoted from letters written by him to the 
wholesalers in which he stated specifically that the 
manufacturers had no thought of eliminating re- 
consignment. Mr. Carnahan caused no little sur- 
prise in the opposition group when he produced 
several lists of cars held in transit, on one of 
which 1,200 were specifically mentioned by road, 
number and hold point. 


Opposing Attorneys to File Briefs 

When Mr. Carnahan left the stand Mr. Davies 
asked whether the administration officials desired 
to hear argument, They said they did not. Mr. 
Davies then urged that pending the administra- 
tion’s investigation of the holding of cars by re- 
tail yards for unloading, as charged by his wit- 
nesses, it would only be fair to suspend the order. 
Attorney Boyle said he would be very glad to argue 
that point if Messrs, Chambers and Thelen desired 
to hear him. They said they did not wish to listen 
to argument, and did not announce a decision on 
Mr. Davies’ motion to suspend, At the request 
of Mr, Davies the administration officials agreed to 
receive briefs from both sides. Attorney Boyle 
asked Mr. Davies to serve on him a copy of his 
brief, which request was denied. 


WILL NOT APPLY ON EXPORT TRAFFIC 

MeEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—The storage charges 
of $10 a ear a day after expiration of the free time 
of forty-eight hours on lumber for reconsignment 
will not apply on either import or export traffic, ae- 
cording to the following announcement by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffie Association: 

Tariff recently issued by the United States Railroad 
Administration providing for a storage charge of $10 
a cara day, or any fractional part of a day, that cars 
are held for reconsignment after forty-eight hours after 
the hour at which free time begins to run under the 
demurrage rules, has been reissued, effective Oct. 20, 
1919, so as not to apply on import and export traffic. 





The storage charge, according to the association, 
will apply on lumber, shingles, poles, piling, mine 
timber, box, barrel and crate material, and other 
forest products not further finished than sawn or 
dressed, and on all forest products on which lumber 
rates prevail. 





NEWS NOTES 


SENATOR WOULD HELP HOME BUILDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Senator Calder of 
New York has introduced a bill designed to make 
building loans and mortgages more attractive to 
investors by exempting from the income tax law 
investments in mortgage loans to the extent of $40,- 
000. 

Discussing the bill in a speech before the annual 
convention of the Real Estate Association of New 
York, which has just been published in the Con- 
gressional Record at the request of Senator Wads- 
worth, Mr. Calder says: 


Technically speaking, the Government is not giving 
anything if it makes the offer of the remission of taxes 
as provided in the bill (Senate 8094). It is merely de- 
laying their assessment. 

On the other hand, the investor is giving something 
to the State and the nation in that he is adding at once 
to the general wealth billions of dollars’ worth of real 
property, and the Government is doing a stroke of good 
business, because, within a year or two, it will have 
an income double or triple the amount of the remitted 
taxes when taxes upon rentals and new real estate 
begin to flow into the treasuries of the nation and the 
State. 

That there is an absolute necessity for encourage- 
ment of this kind is apparent when one considers the 
amount of taxation that is now placed upon real estate. 
It is claimed that at the present time nearly nine- 
twentieths of the total income from real estate invest- 
ments is taken up by taxation, and when to this certain 
drain is added the uncertainties of business conditions 
and possible changes in prices and wages, it is not to 
be wondered at that former lenders of money on real 
estate securities are putting their money into other 
channels. 

Too many people whose duty it should be to con- 
sider the problems we are discussing, and the proper 
methods of solving the difficulties which present them- 
selves, are inclined to assume a policy of watchful 
waiting. 


Senator Calder quoted Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale to the effect that prices of building materials 
are not likely to fall much if at all, declaring him 
to be probably the most competent authority in 
America. The senator continued: 


Persons who find it to their interest to onnose the 
provisions of the tax exemption bill make the claim 
that the proposed law is a measure of State paternalism 
and that we are forcing the Government to nerform a 
function that had better be left to the initiative of the 
individual. 

In general, we are opnosed to the interference of the 
Government in matters of this kind, but because it has 
interfered in times past and by this interference 
created the condition by which we are today con- 
fronted. we feel that the State is bound to interfere 
yet again in an effort to meet the difficulties it has 
created, 

Kv the imnosition of discriminatory freight rates on 
building materials, by preferential restrictions on deliv- 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


ery, and by removing the balance wheel of competition 
thru guaranteed profits it has made the production 
and transportation of building materials abnormally 
costly and in some cases practically impossible. 

Mr. Calder also discussed at some length a bill 
introduced by him months ago providing means 
whereby the assets of building and loan associa- 
tions, amounting to upwards of $2,000,000,000, may 
be made available for the construction of homes to 
help relieve the 1,000,000-home shortage of the 
country. This is known as the home loan bill and 
was introduced after representatives of the building 
and loan associations had met in conference and 
gone over the entire situation. 

Senator Calder called attention to the fact that 
80 percent of the French people are home owners. 
For this reason he does not anticipate any social 
upheaval in that country. Said the senator: 

Were the United States in a similar condition we 
might smile at or feel contempt for all the disturbing 
and noisy elements that seem at the moment to 
threaten our social well being. Bolshevism is a weed 
that will not flourish in a community of home owners. 
Where most of the people own their own homes there 
you will find a refreshing spirit of common interest in 
the community, and a real, wholesome, patriotic and 
zealous support of American traditions and ideals. 

In conclusion Senator Calder said: 

This home owning instinct may be helped forward 
thru governmental aid, thru preferential freight rates, 
thru banking legislation and bills such as I have de- 
scribed, and encouragement of standardization of 
building materials. These governmental aids at this 
time will produce increased homes whose value will 
more than offset their cost. 

Or the Government may, on the other hand, wait for 
the situation to become worse and eventually be obliged 
to follow the example of England and provide housing 
at normal rentals, with the corresponding demoraliza- 
tion and pauperization of its people. The best way to 
help a man is to help him to help himself. This is 
the sentiment of the man who will make the best 
citizen, and in providing such help the Government 
can depend upon the support and applause of the best 
element of American citizenship. 


TO PAY NORMAL WAGE SCALE ONLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Secretary of War 
Baker has directed that War Department bureau 
chiefs issue such instructions as will insure that 
all officers in their services who are charged with 
the hire of labor, skilled and unskilled, will not 
exceed the normal wage séale of the locality where- 
in the labor is employed, and where more than one 
War Department agency is operating in the same 
locality, to insure that by proper codrdination an 
identical wage scale is effected so far as the War 
Department is concerned. 


BILL TO REGULATE SALE OF EXPLOSIVES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—A bill introduced 
by Senator Nelson of Minnesota Aug. 28, designed 
to regulate the manufacture, sale, purchase and use 
of explosives, would put all branches of the busi- 
ness under a license system. The bill was intro- 
duced at a time when the bomb throwing and 
bomb mailing anarchists were active. It makes 
ample provision for the proper use of explosives 
in the clearing of cut-over land and other work 
that requires the use of dynamite and other ex- 
plosives. ; 

Senator Nelson’s bill would repeal the wartime 
law regulating the manufacture, sale and use of 
explosives, perpetuating some of its best features. 
Like many other important measures which have 
been introduced during the special session of Con- 
gress, this bill still awaits action. 

While it would add to the difficulty of procuring 
explosives, the measure is designed to do that very 
thing, for the purpose of keeping these dangerous 
materials out of the hands of irresponsible per- 
sons. Provision is made for the issuance of li- 
censes to manufacturers, vendors, purchasers, fore- 
men etc. Manufacturers would be required to pay 
a license fee of $5, vendors, exporters and im- 
porters $3 and all other licensees $1. 


FREEZE-UP MAROONS MINNESOTA LUMBERMEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 29.—George B. Web- 
ster and Paul Webster, of the Webster Lumber Co., 
this city, are in a party of seven Minneapolis 
hunters marooned today on Bear Island, in Leech 
Lake, about thirty miles across the water from 
Walker, Minn. Two logging steamers are breaking 
a way thru the ice that froze their launch in, to 
make a rescue. The local men left Minneapolis 
Oct. 19 for a week’s hunting, and were expected 
back at Walker Saturday night. Their launch, 
however, froze in Friday evening, and the ice still 
was too thin to walk on. Citizens of Walker be- 
came alarmed and searching parties finally discov- 
ered that they were on the island unable to get 
away. The Queen Ann, a heavy logging steamer, 
followed by a lighter boat, started to buck thru the 
ice to Bear Island, and a rescue was expected to be 
made by tonight. 

SOBA II III 

Savine part of a small income is better than 

spending all of a big one. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Retailers Schedule Dates for Annuals — Salesmen and Loggers Announce Programs for Meetings—Coast Man- 
ufacturers to Convene to Discuss Lumber Questionnaire 


Nov. 4—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 7—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, Dis- 
trict No. 11, Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La, Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 11-18—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 15—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
Ss. C. Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 19—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan meeting, South- 
western District, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La, 

Nov. 19—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La. Monthly meeting. 


Nov. 28—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 


Dec. 9—Lumbermen's Exchange of St. 

Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Decs. 13—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Dec, 16-17—American Hardwood Manutacturers’ Asso- 


Louis, Statler 


ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, ‘Tenn, Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 
Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 


Wash. Annual, 
19-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 


19-22—-Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual, 


Jan, 20-22—Reitail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 


Jan. 


Jan. 


of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 21-22-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 28-30—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Mueble- 

bach Hotel, Kanses City, Mo. Annual. 

29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 

turers’ Association. Annual, 

Feb. 3-4—Michixzan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


~~ 


SOUTHWESTERN ANNUAL DATE 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27.—Announcement has 
come from the office of Seeretary-manager J. R. 
Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, that the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held at the Muehlebach Hotel, this city, 
January 28, 29 and 30. As has been the custom 
for the last few years, there will be no exhibits. 





Jan. 








NEW YORK RETAILERS SET DATE 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 27.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York, held last 
week at Syracuse, it was decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting of the organization in that city on 
Jan, 20, 21 and 22. 





PLACE OF MEETING NOT DETERMINED 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 28.—While the dates for 
the annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association have not 
definitely been decided, it is reasonably certain, 
according to advices from Secretary O. T. Swan, 
that it will be held Jan. 29 and 30, 1920, place of 
meeting not yet determined. The board of direc- 
tors will probably make known the time and place 
within the next week or so. 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL DATE 

Crown Point, IND., Oct. 28.—C. D. Root, secre- 
tary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, announces that the date for the annual 
meeting of the organization has been set as Jan. 
21-22. While nothing definite has been arranged in 
the way of a program, as yet, announcement is ex- 
pected soon to come from the secretary’s office. 





QUESTIONNAIRE MEETINGS AT COAST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Chester D. Moore, in 
charge of the tax service department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announces a se- 
ries of district meetings, covering ten points in 
Oregon and Washington. Timber holders, loggers, 
lumber manufacturers and shingle manufacturers 
are expected to attend and enter into a full discus- 
sion of questions arising from the questionnaire. 
W. T. Andrews, forest valuation engineer for the 
bureau of internal revenue, will attend most of the 
meetings, and a transcript of Maj. D. T. Mason’s 
replies to questions recently will be available. The 
series of meetings will begin at Marshfield, Ore., 
Oct. 29; it will include sessions at Eugene and 
Portland, Ore., and at Raymond, Centralia, Aber- 








deen, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett and Seattle, 
Wash., the final meeting in the series being fixed for 
Nov. 19. The notice conveys a warning that tax 
payers who do not return the questionnaire will lay 
themselves hable to a tax on gross income or on net 
income with depletion and depreciation established 
upon an arbitrary basis. 





DISTRICT ELEVEN TO MEET 


ToLepo, O10, Oct. 28.—Announcement has been 
made that District No. 11 of the Southern “Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association will meet here at 
the Secor Hotel, on Nov. 7. <A detailed program 
has been arranged and will include addresses by 
President George A. Houston, of District No. J1; 
hi. J. Hurst, president of the National organization, 
who will talk on ‘*The Lumber Situation from the 
Manutacturer’s Standpoint’’; Findley M. Torrence, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, on ‘‘ How the Salesman Can Help the 
Retailer’’; R. G. Rebbeck, secretary, Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The 
Outlook in the Retail Trade’’; James H. Austin, 
jr., vice president of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on ‘* The Wholesaler’s Position with Reference 
to the Present Lumber Market’’; H. Eschbrenner, 
jr., secretary of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on ‘*How the West Virginia Market for 
Southern Pine May Be Increased’’; a paper by 
J. E. Rhodes, seeretary-manager, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, on ‘‘ Activities of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’’; an address by H. 8. Warwick, sales 
manager, King Thompson Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
(subject to be selected by Mr. Warwick) ; address 
by K. P. Aschbacher, secretary-manager, Swan 
Creck Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, on 
‘“How I Have Benefited by Southern Pine Associa- 
tion Helps’’; and a paper by L. R. Putman, di- 
rector of advertising and trade extension, Southern 
Pine Association, on ‘‘Our Latest Advertising and 
Trade Extension.’’ These addresses will be fol- 
lowed by a general’ discussion between retailers, 
salesmen and others on trade topics with special 
reference to the subject of orders and deliveries. 





PROGRAM FOR SOUTHERN LOGGERS 


New OrEans, La., Oct. 27.—Following is the 
program for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Logging Association, to be held at theAuditorium 
of the Association of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Nov. 11-13. 

Tuesday Morning, Nov. 11 

President’s annual address—V. C. Langley, Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report—James Boyd, 
New Orleans. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

Report on studies at several operations relative to 
costs and income from large and small logs—R. D. 
Forbes, State forester of Louisiana. 

DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday Morning 

Recent problems in railroad construction—E. P. Gup- 
ton, Denkmann Lumber Co., Norfield, Miss.; J. M. 
Vernon, Columbus Lumber Co., Melbourne, Ala., and 
c. C. Curry, Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Vredenburgh, 
Ala. 

DISCUSSION. 

Spark arresters on locomotives, skidders and loaders 
—S. M. Lee, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. 

Location of camps—Several operations have trans- 
ferred camps from woods to town. The superintendents 
will give the reasons, which will be followed by a 
general discussion. 

Motor trucks and tractors in logging operations. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Pine section—V. C. Langley, Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., president of the association, 
presiding. 

Hardwood section—E. F. Jennings, Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., second vice president of the 
association, presiding. 

Cypress section—George Cousin, first vice president 
of the association, presiding. 

Each of these gentlemen has been conducting large 
logging operations with success for many years, so they 
are able to impart practical information. 

Topics for each section—Falling timber; track lay- 
tng ; location of spurs ; skidding and loading (including 
pull boats for cypress section) ; emergency and make- 
shift repairs and locomotives; skidders, loaders and 
other equipment; wire rope, care and methods of pro- 
longing service; sizes that give best service ; cleaning 
log ponds; care and feeding of teams; the boarding 
house; camp sanitation. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., will open a discussion on logging methods 
as related to the use of the land after the timber has 
been removed; stumps, disposal and use; disposal of 
slash without injury to young growth; cost of grazing 
and grasses ; how to get rid of sedge grass; chief value 


of cut-over lands, Mr. Hardtner is the only operator 
who is scientifically reforesting his cut-over lands. 

DISCUSSION, 

Thursday Morning 

Labor conditions—Experiences with 
men ; how to check unrest. 

, Welfare work—wNScope of welfare department of the 
Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla., by J. W. 
Clark, superintendent of welfare department. 

DISCUSSION, 

Message to loggers from the annual meeting in Octo- 
ber of the National Safety Council by the chairman of 
the woodworking section—J. E. Khodes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association. 

_ Safety First in Logging Operations—W. Graham 
Cole, safety engineer, Southern Pine Association. 
DISCUSSION. 


unreasonable 


Thursday Afternoon 


The New Orleans Teocalli Order of Ancient and 
Modern America, an organization of merchants and 
other business men with the purpose of developing 
trade with Latin-American countries, has kindly loaned 
its hall at 423 Carondelet Street, its moving picture 
apparatus and operator for the afternoon session. 

New features of Y. M. C. A. welfare work in logging 
camps—A, J. Speer, secretary of the. international 
committee in charge of the lumber industry, and Byron 
S. Legg, State industrial secretary of Louisiana. Illus- 
trated by moving pictures and demonstrating a portable 
machine that can be operated with an automobile bat- 
tery so that pictures can be shown in the woods, 

Venereal diseases and methods of preventioi—Dr, 
William Edler, scientific assistant United States Public 
Health Service. Illustrated by moving pictures, 

Election of officers. 

Plans for work for 1920. 

Adjournment. 


LOGGERS TO HOLD CONCATENATION 


NEw Or.eEaANs, La., Oct. 27.—It has been def- 
initely decided to hold a Hoo-Hoo concatenation in 
New Orleans on Nov. 11, during the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Logging Association. The fol- 
lowing heads of committees to represent the va- 
rious affiliated interests in arranging for the con- 
cat have been named, each chairman being em- 
powered to select his own committeemen: 

Naas yards and sash and door plants—M. J. Duver- 





ni 
Arrangements—J, D. Smith. 
Wholesale lumber oflices—Phil May, jr. 
Sawmill supply industries—Henry J. Vieth. 
Cabinet plants—H. 8. Riecke. 
Box plants—J. W. Michel. 
Staves and cooperage—C, J. Hay. 
Lumber exporters—M. A. Touart, jr. 
Logging superintendent—James Boyd. 





OCTOBER HANDBOOK ISSUED 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
mailed to its membership the October issue of the 
Handbook, which in addition to giving data on 
the organization, its work and methods of proce- 
dure, contains the names of the members, the names 
of more than a hurdred new members who have 
joined the National since March, being included. 





DATE FOR NORTHWESTERN ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 29.—Adolph Pfund, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that the dates for the annual 
convention of his organization will be Jan. 20, 21 
and 22, 1920, but as yet it is not definitely known 
=» Feet what hotel in Minneapolis the meeting will 

ée held. 


PREPARING LOGS FOR RUSTIC STRUCTURES 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 29.—Methods for preventing 
the bark flaking off of logs used in rustic structures 
are recommended by the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts laboratory as follows: Cut timbers late in 
summer and score on two sides, that is, cut off nar- 
row strips of bark for the entire length. Pile in 
shade in open pile to allow thoro circulation of air. 
Allow timbers to season until following spring or 
summer before using. 

In addition to the first process coat ends, stripped 
parts and knots with coal tar creosote, using one 
coat a few days after timber is cut and another 
just before using. 

Proceed as in the first case, but do not score bark. 
When timbers are in place tack bark on with large- 
headed nails, placing one to every square foot of 
surface. Paint heads of nails to resemble the color 
of the bark. Tack or nail the bark on without par- 
ticular attention to time of cutting or other treat- 
ment. 

The laboratory states that the nailing method has 
been used successfully by one western company 
which maintains numerous rustic hotels, and also 
on a large rustic building erected for exposition pur- 





poses. 
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THE CONDITION OF STOCKS AT MICHIGAN MILLS 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 27.—The report of the 
market conditions committee, presented by Chair- 
man W. N. Wrape at the quarterly meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
Thursday, is very illuminating—even startling. 
The report follows: 


A careful study of the stock reports reveals a very 
satisfactory condition as to both hardwoods and hem- 
lock, and it will perhaps be best to take the different 
species in order : 

ASH 

The unsold stock of No. 2 common and better 
amounts to only 202,000 feet and there appears to be a 
very good demand for all of this lumber that can be 
furnished. 

Basswoop 

The position of this wood is very strong indeed and 
there is a good demand for all available stock. The 
unsold No. 2 common and better on hand amounts to 
only 1,557,000 feet. 

BEECH 

This wood appears to have moved a little slowly in 
the past but the demand seems to be picking up now 
and the unsold stock on hand amounts to 5,166,000 
feet, or 534,000 feet less than one year ago, which indi- 
cates that the demand for this wood is still normal. 


BIRCH 


The advertising campaign carried on by our neigh- 
bors in Wisconsin is undoubtedly reflected in the con- 
dition of this stock in our territory. The beauties and 
utilities of this wood are fast becoming recognized by 
the public and higher values are expected as a result. 
The stocks of No. 2 common and better on hand at our 
mills at the present time amount to 6,117,000 feet, 
which. is over 50 percent less than a year ago. Stock 
sold but not shipped is shown as 3,782,000 feet, which 
leaves stock on hand unsold of 2,335,000 feet, or 4,791,- 
000 feet less than a year ago. 

Sorr ELM 

At the present time this wood is in an exceptionally 
strong position and the demand is good for practically 
all thicknesses. The total amount of unsold No. 2 
common and better amounts to 983,000 feet, which is 
5,065,000 feet less than a year ago. The item of 10/4 
is shown 100,000 feet oversold. 

Rock ELM 

This wood maintains its relatively strong position, 

and the unsold stock amounts to only 104,000 feet. 
MAPLE 

The figures available show this wood to be in the 

strongest position ever reported to this association. 


The amount of No. 2 common and better stock on 
hand amounts to 73,378,000 feet, of which 66,710,000 
feet is sold, leaving unsold stock of only 6,668,000 feet, 
indicating a decided shortage of available supplies. 
Analyzing the different thicknesses still further, gives 
us the following: 

4/4 No. 2 common and better on hand. .50,734,000 feet 
Less amount sold but not shipped...... 48,047,000 feet 


Leaves amount to be disposed of only. 2,687,000 feet 

The item of 4/4 log run No. 2 and better shows this 
size as oversold practically a million feet, which indi- 
cates that there will be a decided shortage of flooring 
grades before the lumber from the logs now being 
manufactured will be in shipping condition. 

The item of 5/4 shows 1,437,000 feet of stock unsold, 
which is only a small percentage of the quantity of this 
size ordinarily manufactured. 

The 6/4 and 8/4 show relatively the same conditions 
as the 5/4. 

10/4 stock is reported as oversold 577,000 feet. 

12/4 shows 336,000 feet on hand yet to be dis- 
posed of. 

14/4 stock is oversold 56,000 feet. 

» et | shows a supply of 108,000 feet on hand still to 
e sold. 

This is a most gratifying position, as the amount of 
4/4 stock on hand unsold now is 26,489,000 feet less 
than a year ago and is less than shown by any previous 
report within the last five years by 10,600,000 feet. 





Amount of Unsold Lumber at Michigan Mills 


Unsold No. 2 and Better 


Now One year ago 

SERS Gererericer BOZ,000 Feet ..cccccccccece 
Basswood ....... 1,007,000 TOCE se vvccessccece 

OO Se 5,166,000 feet 5,700,000 feet 
MT: <6 tax wsaeee 2,335,000 fe 7,126,000 fee 

ee 983,000 feet 6,048,000 feet 
Rock elm........ 04,000 feet ....... 6b 6e6 
PN xseasnaeces 6,668,000 feet ....ccccccccce 

Unsold No.3 
One year ago 


Now 
All hardwoods. . .23,038,000 feet 
Unsold Hemlock 


20,603,000 feet 


Now One year ago 
All grades....... 27,227,000 feet 45,977,000 feet 
Unsold Lath 
Now One year ago 
Se ee .. 2,276,000 10,575,000 











The amount of No, 2 common and better hardwoods 
mentioned above on hand unsold is 17,015,000 feet, 
which is less than thirty days’ production of the mills. 

No. 3 common hardwoods show an increase of 
unsold stock of 2,435,000 feet over a year ago, altho 
the reports of production and shipments from Oct. 1, 
1918, to Oct. 1, 1919, show there were 79,363,000 feet 
produced and 76,928,000 feet shipped. The percentage 
of increase is too small to be considered and shows that 
normal conditions prevail in this grade. The unsold 
stocks on hand amount to 23,038,000 feet. 


HEMLOCK 


The total amount of boards and piece stuff of all 
kinds on hand sold and unsold is shown at 44,363,000 
feet, against 75,241,000 feet of a year ago, which shows 
a decrease of 30,878,000 feet. Total stocks sold but 
not shipped amount to 17,136,000 feet, leaving stock 
on hand unsold of 27,227,000 feet, which is 18,750,000 
feet less than a year ago, or a decrease of nearly 41 
percent in available stock on hand. 


LATH 


The supply of lath has been constantly decreasing 
and the values of this item increasing. The statistical 
reports show that there are only 2,276,000 lath on hand 
unsold as against 10,575,000 one year ago. Some man- 
ufacturers who have always produced lath, owing to 
pnp conditions and other causes are now unable to 

0 80. 
WHITE CepAr SHINGLES 


These are also in a relatively strong position and the 
sales reports show that some very good prices have 
been obtained. 

As compiled by the secretary’s office, the report of 
shipments and production of all kinds of lumber from 
Oct. 1, 1918, to Oct. 1, 1919, shows a production of 
386,770,000 feet and shipments during the same 
period of 407,479,000 feet, or that our mills shipped 
during this period 20,709,000 feet more than they 
produced. Inasmuch as the shipments shortly after 
the armistice was signed last November fell off for 
several months, the gain necessarily has been made 
during the revival of business since April 1. The report 
for September shows that the mills shipped 49,209,000 
feet and produced only 34,161,000 feet, or that ship- 
ments exceeded production by 15,048,000 feet. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge further on these conditions. 

The law of supply and demand is found to govern the 
prices of our product and these values are and will be 
reflected in our weekly sales reports. In order that 
these may be complete it is urgently requested that 
every member of this association furnish the secretary 
with a record of all sales each week, so the sales reports 
can be printed and the information made available as 
quickly as possible. Your coéperation in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated by your committee. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS CONSIDER PROBLEMS 


LANSING, MicH., Oct, 28.—The questions of de- 
ferred shipments and uniform order blanks and 
plans for the next convention and association activi- 
ties were the principal matters to be considered at 
the first semiannual meeting of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the Hotel 
Downey here last week. The session was attended 
by the directors and at least one delegate from 
each of the twenty-five locals now formed in the 
State. 

Luncheon was served at noon, and this was fol- 
lowed by the meeting. President William H. Bar- 
ney, of Albion, presided. James T. McAllister, 
Grand Rapids, State association attorney, gave an 
address on ‘‘Trade Association Activities in Re- 
lation to the Law,’’ during which he told of the lien 
law. 

A. C. Bensen, field superintendent of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio, spoke on 
‘*Mutual Insurance.’? He had made a survey of 
the insurance department of the State association 
and as a result of his talk, the Michigan insurance 
association entered into a contract with the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual whereby there will be closer co- 
operation between the two companies, opening an 
office under the direction of Mr. Page in connection 
with the association’s office, giving the State or- 
ganization three men in the field instead of one. 

The association endorsed the action taken at the 
meeting of the six association secretaries at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Oct. 14, in regard to deferred ship- 
ments. Under this arrangement the secretary will 
compile a list of all deferred shipments referred to 
the State office and a copy of this list will be sent 
to each secretary of the twenty-five locals, also to 
the association secretaries of Illinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, New York and Pennsylvania. If it is found 
that any company is making a practice of accepting 
orders and then diverting this lumber to another 
point in the States when the price goes up, it will 
be possible to attach such a shipment when it ar- 
rives at its destination, and the retailers who or- 
dered the lumber in good faith will have recourse. 
Attention was also directed to the fact that some 
retailers eancelled orders when the market declined. 
This was condemned and steps will be taken to 
eliminate such practice. It was proposed that a 
uniform order blank be adopted and made in quad- 
ruplicate, one copy to go to the salesman, one to 
the manufacturer or wholesaler, one to be retained 
by the retailer, and one to go to the association. 
The wholesalers and retailers copies are to be signed 
by both parties. This uniform order blank is to 
be submitted to the five other State associations 
and they in turn to submit theirs to Michigan. 





WILLIAM H. BARNEY, ALBION, MICH. ; 
Who Presided at the Meeting 


From the six a uniform order blank is to be adopted 
for the six State associations. Details of this form 
are as follows: 

Proposed Order Blank 


Lansing Lumber Co. Salesman 





(Your town), Mich., Your order number....... 
ee ee — Our order number......... 
Ship to Put this number on invoice. 
To Agreed date of shipment... 

en ee eee ee Deliver f..0. Bi Ab.s.< vscces 

Waal SGigu ewe wwaleee WR Sia EA Re SR OE 


deliver the 
signed to us. 
Substitutions will not be accepted. 


Furnish and following 


Quantity. 


con- 








[Blank space here. ] 





Freight net cash, settlement for balance in 





Terms: 


ten days from delivery, 2 percent discount for cash, or 

++ months’ note without interest from date of invoice. 
Government tax and any advance in present freight 

PARC AO DD OI Ns 64.6 6000.66 800 6b e's Leesa cee 


This is a written confirmation of our verbal agree- 
ment with your representative on above list. 


Please send due acceptance at once, as this order is 
void unless acceptance in writing is received by the 
buyer within .... days from date. 


LANSING fy MBER Co., 


SET Aone Wetneass 


ee 
| eas 






ee eeeeee 


M. H. Norman, general manager of the Arthur 
L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co., Detroit, explained 
the manner of conducting the Detroit exchange. 

Arrangements for the annual convention were 
made, this meeting to be held in Detroit, Feb. 3 
and 4. It was suggested that this be a two-day 
convention, that the last evening be given over to 
entertainment, that there be one session where re- 
tailers only be admitted and that at this meeting 
there be an old fashioned round table talk, and 
that no manufacturing plants be visited as a body. 
It was also proposed that speakers be secured to 
give addresses on the following subjects: 

What retailers may expect of the manufacturers as 
to prices and delivery for 1920. 

How to make excess profit tax reports. 

How to finance home building. 

Selling and advertising ideas. 

Cost on operation of millwork, lumber, coal and 
builders’ supplies. 

The dues for the association were changed from 
the following: 

Graded according to population of cities where mem- 
bers are located : 

3,000 and under. ..$10 20,000 to 100,000... 25 

3,000 to 10,000... 15 100,000 to 200,000... 35 

10,000 to 20,000... 20 200,000 and over..... 50 


to the following, graded according to the volume of 
business done during 1919: 


$ 50,000 to $100,000. $15 
$100,000 to $150,000, 20 

The secretary, Fred A. McCaul, Grand Rapids, 
was instructed to send a complete list of members 
and non-members to each local secretary and they 
to secure memberships on this basis for the balance 
of the year and extending to February, 1921. 
There was a membership at the beginning of the 
year of 176, but with the new members added and 
the support offered at this meeting there will be 
a total of 350 by the 1920 convention. 

The following commitees were appointed: 

Entertainment—Chairman, Albert Kidder, Royal 
Oak; M. S. Rudisill, Niles; Archie V. Wright, Ionia ; 
Mark Sharpe, Muskegon. 

Program—Chairman, John Wood, Grand Rapids; C. 
L. Weeks, Detroit ; Harry Gerber, Alma; H. A. Bisbee, 
Ypsilanti. 


$ 50,000 or less...... 
Over $150,000....... 25 
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APPROVES ORDER WITH CERTAIN PROVISOS 


New York, Oct. 28.—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Wholsale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at No. 66 Broadway on 
Saturday, the following being present: H. F. Tay- 
lor, president, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. W. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; W. G. Power, 
St. Pacome, Que.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., 
trustee; E. F. Perry, secretary; W. W. Schupner, 
department manager, and W. 8S. Phippen, traffic 
manager. 

A number of matters were considered, among the 
most important being that in connection with the 
transit car situation, a resolution being adopted as 
follows: 


Resolwed, That we reaflirm the declaration of the as- 
sociation upon the transit car matter as embodied in 
the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at our annual meeting at Philadelphia in 
March, 1919, to-wit: 


“Resolved, That this association condemns the 
practice of making indiscriminate transit car ship- 
ments of unsold lumber and other forest products, 
as tending to the demoralization of market condi- 
tions, it being understood that this resolution shall 
not be construed as opposing a proper use of the 
reconsignment privileges,”’ 

and believing a charge of the present nature will prove 
an effective means of limiting shippers to the proper 
use of the privilege, we approve the present order pro- 
vided (1) that the charge imposed is shown to be fair 
and reasonable for the service rendered, and (2) that 
the discrimination against lumber and forest products 
resulting from this order be removed. And be it further 


Resolved, That we are opposed to the discriminatory 
character of the order in its present form. 


The reports of J. W. McClure, C. A. Goodman 
and Secretary Perry, of the committee appointed 
to represent the association at the International 
Trade Conference at Atlantie City, were most in- 
teresting and action was taken with a view to 
emphasizing the desirability of closer relations by 


the lumber industry in the work of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. This will be 
conducted in codperation with other lumber asso- 
ciations. 

The reports of special committees carrying out 
the provisions of Referendum No. 28 of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States showed prog- 
ress and of the ‘‘Our Country First’’ conference 
at Chicago by H. H. Hettler and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Detroit 
were received. The executive committee also en- 
dorsed the action of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association requesting an appropriation 
from Congress for the housing and maintenance 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The committee 
on union with the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors reported progress. 

The committee on legislation, C. V. MeCreight, 
chairman, reported on a number of bills in Congress 
affecting the lumber industry directly or indirectly. 
As far as possible this committee is keeping in 
touch with this situation. 

The departmental activities of the association 
thru the bureau of information and transportation 
were fully covered and indicated a large amount of 
important work handled for members, A substan- 
tial gain in membership is reported, the total now 
reaching 461, the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation. Changing trade conditions account for 
a larger use of the privileges by the members, and 
reports indicate that the coming few months will 
see a substantial increase in membership thru the 
addition of many who are now considering the ad- 
visability of becoming affiliated with the associa- 
tion. 





THE TOTAL merchandise passing thru the Sault 
Ste Marie canals in August, 1919, was 6,609,961 
short tons. Iron ore composed the greater part of 
the shipments. 





MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 


The lumber manufacturers have made such a fine 
record in organization and have secured such desir- 
able results from associations that sawmill, wood- 
working and machinery manufacturers recently met 
in Chicago and formed the Sawmill & Woodwork- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 

The program of the organization meeting, which 
extended over two days, was the result of a care- 
ful study of the situation and the belief of ma- 
chinery manufacturers that many problems which 
they have in common can best be met and solved 
by united effort. The purpose of the organization 
is best expressed by article 2 of the constitution, 
which reads as follows: 

ARTICLE II.—Objects.—(a) To advance the general 
good of the industry of sawmill and woodworking 
machinery manufacturing, 

(b) To secure for its members harmonious trade 
conditions and promote cordial and friendly relations 
among themselves by means of stated meetings. 

(c) To coéperate with each other in all lawful ways 
to make their respective businesses more profitable, 
such as by contesting oppressive freight rates, meeting 
unusual market conditions, securing standardization in 
purchases and sales, so far as may be possible, exchang- 
ing credit and sales information, assisting and encour- 
aging uniform accounting and cost methods, including 
Government reports, conducting such general move- 
ments for the industry as may be determined upon and, 
in general, elevating the standard of conducting busi- 
ness in the sawmill and woodworking machinery 
industry. 

(d) To investigate export trade conditions and aid in 
the development and increase of sales of American saw- 
mill and woodworking machinery in foreign countries. 

(e) To assist in determining the correct method of 
procedure in any emergency which may confront the 
industry in general. 

(f) To advocate and advance the principle of the open 
shop among the members, believing that fair dealing is 
a cardinal principle of this association and that the 
rights of employee as well as employer will be better 
protected and individual advancement encouraged to 
the greatest extent by the open shop principle. 


Any person, firm or corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of sawmill and woodworking ma- 
chinery in the United States is eligible to member- 
ship and an active campaign is now under way to 
enlarge the membership. A meeting will be held 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 10, to dis- 
cuss organization matters further and the annual 
meeting of the association will be held on Feb. 11 
Regular meetings will be held quarterly on the see- 
ond Wednesday of February, May, August and No- 
vember, and special meetings on call. 


The constitution provides that all members shall 
pay an entrance fee of $50 and that the annual 
assessment shall be levied to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of the association and shall be prorated 
among the members by the executive committee, 
based upon reports of actual gross sales of saw mill 
and woodworking machinery, as follows: 


Assessments 

Will Be 

CLAsSs— If Gross Sales Are Based On 
A Less than $100,000.......ccccccscccesesS 100000 
B S200.000 to $250,000... occccccccccccce 200,000 
C SAn0 000 ta, SRORGOO.. oc scccbececcdc 400,000 
BD SHOG000 to SIOC. 000K. occ cvcweccscees 600,000 
WE. Se Ge Ue Se 6 occ cncectioners 800,000 
PF SOR OF QNGE i 6 cccciccccetevegpewes 1,000,000 


The annual assessment is payable quarterly in 
advance. A somewhat unusual feature is that mile- 
age will be paid to each member attending any an- 
nual, regular or special meeting of the association 
at the rate of 8 cents a mile one way from the 
member’s factory to the place of meeting. 

Provision has been made in the constitution that 
each division will act upon matters which are of 
particular interest to the group and the entire as- 
sociation can act upon the recommendation of any 
group. The article of the constitution relating to 
this feature follows: 


ARTICLE VI,—T'rade Groups—The work of the asso- 
ciation shall be departmentalized by trade groups, in 
such manner as the executive committee may propose 
and the members approve. It is intended that each 
branch of manufacturing represented in the association 
may become a division for the handling of the interests 
peculiar to itself if it so desires. The divisions to be 
instituted as promptly as possible shall include: 

A—Heavy sawmill machinery ; 

s—-Light sawmill machinery ; 

C—Woodworking machinery ; 

D—Filing room machinery. 


’ The following officers were elected to serve until 
the annual meeting in February, 1920: 


President—A., W, Filstrup, Covel Manufacturing Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Vice president—E. W. Brown, Standard Machinery 
Co., Owosso, Mich. 

Executive committee—Hill Shepardson, McDonough 
Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; Cliff P. Egan, 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., C incinnati, Ohio, and John B. 
Khrmann, D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 

A. J. Long, of 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
was selected by the executive committee to act as 
secretary until the annual meeting. 

Among those present were: 


Va Tuthill, Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton, Grand 
agg _Mich, Charles F. Swartz, Clark Bros. Co., 
Olean, N. Y.; A. Wee Filstrup, Covel Manufacturing Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; C. D. ne r, Enterprise Co., 
Columbiana, Ohio ; €, P. Egan, J. Fay & Egan Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. C. Trout, Lufkin Foundry & 
Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.; L. B. Hanchett, Machinery 
Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich.; Eugene T, Thomp- 
son, McDonough Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
Hill Shepardson, McDonough Manufacturing Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. ; Charles Johnson, Mereen-Johnson Machine 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; John B. Ehrmann, D. J. 
Murray Manufacturing Co., Wausau, Wis.; George C. 
Romer, Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
M. D. Baldwin, Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; F, C. Barlow, Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
Kau Claire, Wis.; Loren L. Prescott, Prescott Co., 
Menominee, Mich.; E. W. Brown, Standard Machinery 
Co., Owosso Mich., and Z. W. Wheland, Wheland Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


that brings repeat orders solely 
on its merits isthe kind we manu- 
facture from such logs as shown 
above. If you are really inter- 
ested in high quality factory lum- 
ber and dependable service, you 
can't afford to pass up our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Get in touch with us today 
on your future needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


WESTERN ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. BAR. HOLOMEW, Mgr. 














A Fortune in Canadian Timber 


At one dollar a thousand based on cruiser's report 
we offer subject to inspection and prior sale one 
billion to one billion and half first class timber— 
about 80% red cedar, balance spruce, hemlock and 
larch—limits on tide-water and very accessable— 
logging conditions best —located mainland British 
Columbia—at price asked this will be snapped up 
—desire deal with principals only—write or wire to 


Lougheed & Taylor, Limited 
Calgary, Canada 

















KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY e 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
q Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS 








Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your compilation thereof, 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the office—in the field—maps—figures. 


JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS'N 
CHICAGO seamen NEW YORK 











, Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost 


Wood Working 


uickly in 
ndustries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500. 75, cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans. $1800 to $3750, -75 cts. 

“Little Bungalews”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000, . .50 cts 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 237 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Money back if not satisfed.. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


SAW MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 


LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


Timber 


R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pacific Coast 








Lands 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 

Were award h 
honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
International ExpOsitiOn  sesccctesncssmsssssn  seessssesesssssssnees 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACYIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
















if (Haw conood Lumber 


7” athe? Iaple Floor flooring 
ashwille Hardwood Flooring Co: 


EBarholomen) Son SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 
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NEBRASKAN WINS GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—W. J. Foye, of 
Omaha, Neb., led the entire field of seventy-five 
golfers over the links of the Colonial Country Club 
at Memphis last Friday in the initial tournament 
under the auspices of the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation and thereby won the president’s cup and 
the championship. He turned in a gross score of 
168 for the 36 holes which was an exceptional per- 
formance considering the heavy condition of the 
course and the additional fact that the latter part 
of the journey was made thru a heavy rain. 

The second most coveted trophy of the day, the 
vice president’s cup, went to J. N. Moorehead, of 
Nashville, Tenn. He had a card of 146, the lowest 
net score for thirty-six holes. 

The contest which created the greatest curiosity 
was that involving the lowest score on a blind hole. 
There are several blind holes on the course but 
W. A. and C, R. Ransom, who offered the prize in 
this event, did not specify the blind hole for which 
a trophy would be given. R. L. Jurden, of Mem- 
phis, proved the winner with a 5 on 13. 

The sixteen trophies were divided among players 
from seven different States. Unusual enthusiasm 
prevailed thruout the all-day play. 

In the evening a delightful dinner was served to 
the participants in the handsome rooms of the 
Colonial Country Club and this proved thoroly en- 
joyable. This entertainment was provided to bring 
about closer social relations and a better under- 
standing between lumbermen and it was voted a 
huge success. 

During the evening the following officers and 
directors were chosen for the ensuing year: 


President—Ross J. Hackney, Memphis. 

Vice president—A. M. Richardson, Helena, Ark. 

Secretary—J. M. Pritchard, Memphis. 

Treasurer—W. FE. Hyde, Memphis, 

Directors—R,. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; A. E, 
Lange, Chicago; W. B. Burke, Charleston, Mies. : W.N. 
Coulson, Memphis, and 8. M. Nickey, Memphis, 


A vote of thanks was extended the temporary of- 
ficers, W. N. Coulson, president; W. E. Hyde, vice 
president, and John M. Pritchard, secretary, who 
were largely responsible for completion of the ar- 
rangements for the tournament and who did so 
much to make it a thoroly delightful contest. 

No place was fixed for the 1920 tournament but 
it is generally understood that it will be in Mem- 
phis. 

Here are the winners: 


President’s trophy—-Championship. 
score 36 holes medal all day play, W. 
Neb., 168. 


Vice president’s trophy—Lowest net score 36 holes, 
full handicap to apply, all day play, J. N. Moorehead, 
Nashville, Tenn., 146. 

Secretary’s trophy—Best 18 holes selective of 36 
holes medal play, full handicap to apply, all day play, 
J. W. Welsh, Memphis. 

American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
trophy—Match play against par 36 holes, all | play, 
full handicap to apply, O. M. Krebs, Memphis, 1 down 
to par, 

Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic Association trophy— 
Match play against par 18 holes, morning play, full 
handicap to apply, J. E. Kelly, Boston, 1 up on par. 

Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis trophy—Lowest 
gross score, 18 holes afternoon play, L. E. Cornelius, 
St. Louis, 87. 

Southern Alluvial Land Association trophy—Lowest 
net score, 18 holes, full handicap to apply, afternoon 
play, 8. A. Thompson, Memphis, 78. 

National Lumber Exporters’ Association trophy— 
Match play against par 18 holes, full handicap to 
apply, afternoon play, W. E. Hyde, Memphis. 

Hardwood Record trophy—Best net score on even 
holes, one-half of —— to apply, all day play, Mark 
i. Brown, Memphis, 88. 

Southern Lumberman trophy—Best net score on odd 
holes, all day play, one-half of handicap to apply, 
es W. Jones, Memphis, 76. 


Lowest gross 
J. Foye, Omaha, 


A. and C, R. Ransom a Ig ga score on 
blind Fone R. L. Jurden, Memphis, 5 on 18 
Flight events, medal handicap, full handicap to 
apply: First, F. M. Baker, Chicago, 88; second, F. h. 
Gadd, Memphis, 83; third, R. Carnahan, Pine Bluff, 
81: fourth, Ww. P. Champion, Cincinnati, 83; fifth, F. R. 
Gale, Memphis, 76. 





CURRENT CLUB ACTIVITIES RELATED 


CLUB PLANS GOLF TOURNAMENT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27.—At a meeting of 
the new executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club several inactive members 
were transferred to the non-playing list and the 
following’ new active members were elected: 8S. 
Ashton Souder jr., EK. H. Headley, Norman Lobb, 
Stuart Buck, I. F. Balsley, E. F. Bracken, Robert 
Lippincott and Volney Bennett. The November 
tournament and meeting will be held at the Over- 
brook Golf Club, in the western suburbs, on Nov. 6 





MEMPHIS CLUB IN SEMIMONTHLY 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 28.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly mect- 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso Oct. 25, decided to join 
the other civie and business organizations in Mem- 
phis in investigating the feasibility of establish- 
ing a central building that will provide a home for 
all of these bodies. It also agreed to pay its pro- 
rata share of any expense incurred in making this 
investigation. 

The club, by unanimous vote, endorsed the in- 
dustrial welfare movement launched by the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of im- 
proving the conditions under which negroes in 
Memphis live and work. 

Two new members were elected: J. D. Jemison, 
of the Jemison Lumber Co., Memphis, and F. E. 
Miller, of F. E. Miller & Co., also of this city. 

B. E. Kile, of Kile & Morgan, Providence, spoke 
at length on the industrial unrest and the resultant 
labor crisis in the United States. He reviewed the 
conditions which had led to the threatened labor 
disturbances thruout this country and urged that 
members of the club think only in ‘‘terms of men 
and America’’ in attempting to solve the problems 
thus created. 





LUMBERMEN FORM SOCIAL CLUB 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 27.—The lumbermen 
have formed a social club in Jacksonville, with 
rooms on the tenth floor of the Mason Hotel. This 
club is to be composed only of men identified with 
the lumber industry, and will soon have a member- 
ship of several hundred lumbermen. Lumbermen 
in Jacksonville and Duval County will be resident 


members, and anyone outside of the county, as 


long as they are identified with the lumber busi- 
ness, will be eligible for nonresident membership. 
Resident members will pay dues to the amount of 
$20 a year and nonresident members will pay $10, 
with the same privileges as the resident members 
with the exception that they will not hold office. 

The club rooms will be elegantly furnished and 
will have private dining room for members. 

C. D. Fish, of the Gress Manufacturing Co., is 


president, and Carroll Milan, of the Atlantic & 
Gulf Lumber Co., is the seeretary. 

It is planned in the near future to build club 
rooms on the roof of the hotel, and when this is 
done, the Lumbermen’s Club will have the’ finest 
home of any club in the South. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 28.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at a local hotel on Nov. 11, and the car 
shortage situation will be discussed by John C. 
Keller, traffic manager of the club, who also is the 
traffic commissioner of the Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce. Several other matters of importance 
will come up for discussion. 


PAPA 


OFFERS ADVERTISING SERVICE TO RETAILERS 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. is sending to many retailers a thirty 
page booklet entitled ‘‘Free Advertising Service 
for Retail Lumber Dealers.’’ The advertisements 
offered are complete, having both illustrations and 
text. The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will supply to 
dealers upon request an electrotype of the illus- 
tration in either two or three column width. ‘The 
reading matter will have to be set by the local 
printer, consequently if the retailer so desires he 
can write his own copy or make any changes he 
desires in the copy supplied. 

This advertising service is merely another phase 
of the Long-Bell dealer codperation and, like the 
Long-Bell national advertising campaign, is de- 
signed to increase the sale of Long-Bell lumber 
products for the dealers who handle them. The 
thought is that the retailer, by using this advertis- 
ing can tie up with the big national campaign. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. makes only one stipula- 
tion, that there be sent to its advertising depart- 
ment copies of the papers containing the advertise- 
ments with which the cuts are used. 

The advertisements prepared deal with many uses 
for lumber, only four of them being devoted en- 
tirely to the Long-Bell trademarked product while 
fourteen of them are so prepared that they will in- 
terest the reader in various forms of building but 
make little or no mention of Long-Bell trade- 
marked stock. Many of the advertisements are so 
prepared that they will attract farmers particular- 
ly, altho the city trade is not neglected by any 
means, for one advertisement urges the construction 
of garages while another explains the laying of oak 
floors for either the farm or the city home. Other 
advertisements feature Long-Bell creosoted posts, 
fence posts and rough fence boards. 
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SAW SALESMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 25.—A feature of the 
meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress week in 
Portland was the second annual convention of the 
west Coast division of E. C. Atkins & Co., well 
known saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. A. Gladding, vice president and general sales 
manager of the company at Indianapolis, when on 
the Pacific coast nearly a year ago was very much 
impressed with the importance of this territory. 
He was accompanied by Louis Doster, versatile 
sales manager of their mill saw department, who 
remained on the Coast some months longer. At 
that time the west Coast division of E. C. Atkins 
& Co. was organized with R. W. Neighbor as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Neighbor was for years man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch-of the company. 
Since he has taken charge of the west Coast. divi- 
sion he has moved his headquarters to Portland. 

This division comprises the territory west of the 


boundary line extending from Calgary, Canada, in- 
cluding western Canada and Alaska, south thru 
Salt Lake City to El Paso, Texas, on the Mexican 
border, with branches at Vancouver, Seattle, Port- 
land, and San Francisco. 

As stated, the second annual convention of the 
branch managers and salesmen was held at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Oct. 6 and 7, ending with a 
banquet at the Hotel Portland followed by a 
theater party at the Orpheum. 

Those in attendance were: 

R. W. Neighbor, general manager of the west Coast 
division; KE. J. Banke, manager, T. H. Tait, J. Sed- 
man and O. Seifferle, of Vancouver, 6b, C,; A. W. Shaw, 
manager, A. H. Brush, & D. Stephenson, J. G. Lauffer, 
E. L. Mayhew and D. Hanchett, of San Francisco 
Cc. E. Hurlbert, th og J. P. O'Connor, J. A. Glorety, 
A. A. Furber, M. N. Shaw and H. I. Scott, of Seattle ! 
M. Conner, manager, R. R. Dingle, assistant manager, 
Cc. A. Barnes, E. F. Mitchell, A. Bruley, H. H, Harris, 
S. M. King and M. Bisaillon, of Portland. 








SALESMEN OF PACIFIC COAST DIVISION OF E, C, 


ATKINS & CO. AT MULTNOMAH HOTEL, PORT- 
LAND, ORE., OCT. 6-7, 1919 





BETTER CAR SUPPLY NOT LIKELY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 25.—While the ear 
situation in the Southeast shows improvement, ac- 
cording to W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, he expresses 
the opinion that it will not be permanent, as fol- 
lows: 

There has been an improvement in the car situation 
in our territory during the last week, altho only a few 
of our mills are receiving their full normal supply of 
cars, and some of them have not been relieved of seri 
ous shortages existing. The general car situation in 
the southern region has been improved to such an 
extent that the regional director has advised Washing 
ton that the movement of empty cars, which we were 
instrumental in securing for this territory, could be 
reduced. We are working vigorously with both the 
regional director and the car service section at Wash- 
ington in an effort to prevent any reduction in the 
movement of empties, as such a step would soon trans- 
form the present improvement to the acute stage 
which existed several weeks ago. 

I am not at all optimistic regarding any permanent 
improvement in the car supply during the winter 
months, and in this connection it is interesting to 
note some figures which I have secured from the 
records of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Railroad Administration, 

On June 30, 1915, there were 2,286,792 freight 
cars in the service of the class 1 railroads in the 
United States; on Dec, 31, 1918, there were 2,823,424 
freight cars in the service of class 1 railroads; there 
are no records available to indicate what amount of 
these cars were in bad order and not actually in the 
service; on July 1, 1917, there were 1,983,000 freight 
cars in the service not withdrawn for repairs and on 
July 1, 1919, this number had been increased to 2,065,- 
000 freight cars. 

Of the 100,000 freight cars ordered by the Railroad 
Administration approximately 78,000 have now been 
placed in the service, leaving 22,000 yet to be com 
pleted; of this number 2,000, cars are complete with 
the exception of numbering and lettering and will be 
immediately placed in the service. 

The railroads of the country are now doing a 
heavier business than ever before in their history, and 
there is no question but what the amount of business 
offered is far in excess of the transportation facilities 
of the country. It will be noted from the above figures 
that during the last four years there has been practi- 
cally no increase in the number of freight cars in the 
service, and with the increased demands it can readily 
be seen that the present car supply is insufficient. 

In this connection it must also be considered that 
the shortage of cars came earlier this year than ever 
before, and there has been a serious shortage in spite 
of the fact that weather conditions have been ideal. 
The bad weather which invariably prevails in the 
North and East during the winter months is now 
almost upon us and it necessarily follows that the 
same efficiency in car movement can not be maintained 
under such conditions and we may look for car short- 
ages more serious than have existed up to this time. 

The coal movement is now progressing at the rate 
of 11,000,000 tons per week, which is about the same 
as during the year 1918, and considerably greater than 
any previous year. This movement will continue thru 
the winter on about this basis unless there is a gen- 


eral strike of the coal miners. The grain crop is the 
biggest ever known. This is now being handled under 
permit system, and the grain is being moved as rapidly 
as terminal facilities at destination will permit. Heavy 
movements of other commodities which always begin 
at this season of the year have not diminished, and I 
can see no hope for a permanent improvement in the 
car situation during the winter months. 


GIVES COURSE ON FARM FORESTRY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 27.—The forestry de- 
partment of the Louisiana State University has 
added to its curriculum a new course on ‘‘ Farm 
Forestry.’’ It includes a study of species best 
suited to local soil types for farm purposes, fuel, 
posts and other farm uses; timber planting for the 
reclamation or utilization of waste farm lands; 
prevention and correction of soil erosion; estima- 
tion of farm forests in board feet and cords, pre- 
servative treatment of cross ties, poles, posts ete. 
for durability. An open tank process for creosote 
treatment of posts, poles, ties ete. has been recom- 
mended by the Government experts for laboratory 
practice, and a plant for this purpose will be in- 
stalled about Nov. 15. Maj. Lee, of the chair of 
forestry, has asked Mr. Mattoon, forestry exten- 
sion specialist of the Forest Service, to aid in the 
installation of the plant. ‘‘Farm forestry’’ will 
hereafter be required of juniors and seniors in 
the college of agriculture who are preparing them- 
selves for extension work. 


BUYS TRACT OF VIRGIN HARDWOODS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 27.—H. C. Dunfee, 
general manager of the Dunfee Lumber Co., with 
offices here, has just made the announcement that 
the company recently purchased approximately 
10,000,000 feet of virgin timber. The tract is 
adjacent to Thayer, Va., where two sawmills have 
been constructed to saw the lumber. Thayer is 
near Thurmond, W. Va., on the main line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

The two mills of the company at Thayer are 
running to capacity and are rapidly ace umulating 
some choice 1- and 2-inch oak lumber on sticks. 
In fact, the company now has ready for shipment 
100,000 feet of excellent 2-inch oak. 

The timber of the company is very high class and 
is strictly virgin forest. Beside oak the company 
will cut all species of native hardwoods, including 
some fine poplar, chestnut and hickory and also 
some hemlock. 

The company is located in the coal fields, where 
it can quickly dispose of low grade stock, and con- 
sequently it is going to solicit orders for only 
the cream of the log. H. C. Dunfee, the general 
manager, makes his headquarters here, while Super- 
intendent D. D. Hazeltine looks after affairs at 
Thayer. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo e and have Special Department handling 
Export L 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


; Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











MICHIGAN 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 








We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co, 


_ oe BAY CITY, ae |) 


> 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


























The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manafacturers of 


Hemlock *; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


1629 














Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Lumbermen’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
boar@ measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American{iimberman 








431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
: 
make U ‘ 





COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


4 
Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 











_ Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith. Ark. 



























THE 3%-TON TRAILMOBILE AND THE 344-TON INDIANA TRUCK REDUCE LOG HAULING COSTS 


MOTOR NEWS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERDOM 


REVERSIBLE TRAILMOBILE AIDS LOGGING 


Lumbermen in all parts of the country are finding in 
trailer hauling a method that greatly reduces the cost 
of getting logs from the woods to the mill—and greatly 
reduces the original cost of the equipment that is neces- 
sary for the work. 

For example, the W. J. Steele Lumber Co., Martins- 
ville, Ind., finds that with a 3%4%-ton reversible Trail- 
mobile it is able to haul twice as many logs to the mill 
as formerly was done with the 314%4-ton truck alone. 

The truck was equipped with Amos loader for get- 
ting the logs aboard and the company has found that 
it can use the loader on the truck to load the Trail- 
mobile also. 

Thus the initial expenditure for equipment has been 
reduced 50 percent—the difference between the cost of 
the Trailmobile alone and the cost of a 3%%-ton truck 
plus the cost of another loader. 

The operating cost of the Indiana truck and Trail- 
mobile, hauling practically the same tonnage that 
would be possible for two trucks equipped with loaders, 
is only 25 percent greater than for the truck alone. 
So the company saved 50 percent on equipment and is 
saving 75 percent of the cost of operating the addi- 
tional equipment, 

This is an example which proves the point that the 
lumber business, either in carrying logs to the mill or 
finished products from the yard to the job, can use 
trailers more advantageously than any other business. 





LOG WAGON MAKER WINS CITATION 


LAUREL, MIss., Oct. 27.—From being a dentist to be- 
ing the maker of the largest output of 8-wheel log 
wagons in the country is quite a step, but Dr. S. W. 
Lindsey is the man who took it. Making log wagons 
has made a wealthy man of Dr. Lindsey and enriched 
those who came up with him, but it has done more 
than that, for the Lindsey wagon has been one of the 
biggest factors in use today in the manufacturing of 
lumber. 

The Lindsey Wagon Co. did its share in winning the 
war and it was gratifying to its officers a few weeks 
ago when it received the following notice of its citation 
of honor: 

War DEPARTMENT, GENERAL STAFF. OFFICE OF 

THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1919. 

LINDSEY WAGON Co., Laurel, Miss. 

JENTLEMEN: Acting under instructions from 

the director of purchase, storage and traffic divi- 

sion, a list of citations has been prepared for 

certificates of merit for distinguished services in 
manufacturing material. The following is the 
citation which has been prepared in your case: 
“The work performed by this company in the 
fulfillment of its contracts covering engineer 
material was highly satisfactory and worthy of 
commendation.” 
By authority of the director of purchase. 
H. F, CAMERON, 
Lieut. Col. of Engineers, Acting Chief M. & BE. M. 
Division. 
By H. W. EEe.us, Major of Engineers. 

When the Government asked the Lindsey Wagon Co. 
to get out a large order of wagons and skidders the 
company quit all work on private orders and devoted 
the factory exclusively to 
war work. In half the time 


the wood we use for eighteen months and we must al- 
ways look that far ahead. We couldn’t see a year and 
a half ago that the war and the period after the war 
would bring the present demand.” 

Dr. Lindsey is convinced that the most practical 
logging outfit in the woods today is the ‘Caterpillar’ 
tractor and a train of log wagons. He has experi- 
mented with this method and found it successful above 
all others. Trains of three and four wagons hitched 
onto a “Caterpillar” tractor can progress thru any 
woods. In Central American mahogany operations 
there are some six or seven such trains with Lindsey 
wagons giving good service. 

Associated with Dr. Lindsey is his brother, John 
Lindsey, who is secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, and a nephew, Sam Lindsey, who is office man- 
ager. Distributing warehouses are maintained at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Shreveport, La., in addition to 
that at Laurel. : 





One lumber company has been using a 
truck for seven years and reports that to- 
day it is in good condition. It may last 
seven years more. The motor truck depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to learn what lumber company 
in the United States has in use the oldest 
truck and also what company purchased the 
first truck. Those who feel that they can 
qualify in either case, please write to the 
motor truck department. 











OPENS PRESCOTT BRANCH IN SOUTH 


In order to supply better the increasing demand for 
Prescott tractors in the South, the Sumner K. Prescott 
Co., Seattle, Wash., has opened a direct factory branch 
and warehouse at New Orleans. Offices have been 
established at 202 Wells Fargo Building under the 
management of Robert F, Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt will visit 
most of the southern lumber districts at intervals. A 
stock of Prescott tractors will be carried at New 
Orleans at all times, thus assuring southern purchasers 
prompt delivery of their orders. 

The Prescott tractor is by no means a stranger in 
the South. For the last year the Foundation Co, has 
been using fourteen machines in its southern ship yards 
—nine at Savannah and five at New Orleans. The 
Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss., is a user of two 
Prescott tractors. The Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., 
Hodge, La., has just placed an order for two of the 
latest model Prescott tractors. Other southern users 
of the Prescott tractors are Davis Brothers Lumber 
Co,, Ansley, La.; Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., Rem- 
lig, Tex., and the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La. 

The Sumner K. Prescott Co. believes that with its 
direct representation in the South it is in an excellent 
position to serve this field. The company proudly 
points to the fact that in the South, as well as in the 
other territories in which Prescott tractors ave used, 
more than 50 percent of all the machines sold have 
been the unsolicited repeat orders from satisfied users. 





it promised the first con- 
tract was filled, When the 
armistice was signed the 
company had Government 
orders for 1,175 skidders 
on its books. Said Dr. 
Lindsey : 

“We have sold log wagons 
in nearly every civilized 
country of the globe. 
Wherever the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN circulates we 
have had inquiries and we 
have made sales. We have 
been advertising in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prac- 
tically ever since we started. 
Each year has seen a bigger 
business than the last until 
now we have an abnormal 
amount of orders on our 
books. For months we have 








been exceeding our capacity 
by nearly 50 perecent and 
tho it would be easy enough 
to increase the size of our 
factory it is not so easy to 
get supplies. In our busi- 


uess it is necessary toseason 





those used by the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France. 
ing logs to the Mouthe mill. 
the Lindsey Wagon Co. supplied such material accounts for the citation from 
the War Department. 


The 8-wheel log wagons shown above are of Lindsey make and are only part of 


Those shown are haul- 
The prompt and satisfactory manner in which 


A Holt “Caterpillar” is hauling the load, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








CONTENT 


I like to walk the quiet streets 
Of towns I do not know, 
Not where the whirl of traffic meets 
But where the tide is slow— 
The quiet streets I like to roam, 
The little neighborhoods of home. 


A candle in a cottage burns; 
I pause awhile and dream; 
Tonight some laborer returns, 
Rewarded by its beam— 
For all the heavy day of toil, 
The heat of sun, the grime of soil. 


A rose-bush by the window, she 
A rose beside the door, 
Whose petalled lips are good to see, 
A baby on the floor— 
Oh, better this, the humble cot, 
Than palaces where love is not. 


L’ENVOI 
The theme is old—the cot, the wife— 
But we shall learn at last 
That this is all there is of life 
That lives when life is past— 
We, busy with so many things, 
That only love contentment brings. 








A farmer is a business man who believes that he 
is entitled to sun, rain and a guaranteed price. 





THE SALESMAN 


He spends his life on railroad cars, 
And gets bad meals and bad cigars, 
And dirty beds at bum hotels, 

Turned down ten times for once he sells, 
And then they cancel, when they buy, 
Or else the house won’t ship, or try; 
He loses sleep, he loses grace, 

His hair gets gray, and seamed his face, 
He makes three towns a day, and then 
Tomorrow starts for three again— 
And at the depot, Dick or Dan, 
Observe him, little boys in tan, 

And envy him—‘‘ the traveling man.’’ 





A man ought not to give up until he has to be 
helped up. 


THE DES MOINES 

Not yours to thread your way thru busy marts— 

Yours are the quiet fields, the wading kine; 
Yours are the pictures dear to human hearts, 

The silent pools, the sands where minnows shine; 
Trees lean above you with a green caress 

And grasses scent your waters with their balm; 
Yours are the winding ways of happiness 

And rural calm. 


Above, the bluffs, half-nude, half-garmented, 
Reflect their beauty on your crystal stream; 
The paths beside you strolling lovers tread, 
In every sunlit ripple find a dream. 
No crowded commerce brings its discords here, 
Your plenty is of God and not of men; 
Perhaps we yet shall hold such riches dear, 
Content again. 


You do not hear the tumult of a world, 
The clash of competition is afar. 
By day you mirror naught but heavens pearled, 
By night the holy radiance of a star. 
Why would we wander from such scenes as these, 
And who would cobbles walk who knew the sod? 
Here men are children of the crooning trees, 
And trees of God. 





THE STATION AGENT 


Your train is late, or wrecked a freight, 
An engine jumps the track, 

The time is changed and rearranged, 
A strike may hold you back, 

But do not fear—the agent here 
Is glad to tell to you 

What near or far connections are, 
Exactly what to do. 


When you must race some other place 
And have no railroad guide, 

The station seek, politely speak 
And ask the man inside. 

That is his task—the agent ask 
When you must rush along. 

He’ll tell to you just what to do— 
And always tell you wrong. 





We have always wondered whom an accommoda- 
tion train was intended to accommodate. 


IF THINGS WERE SO 


What a wonderful world this world would be 

If the things were so that we daily see!— 

If the cheeks of rouge were the cheeks of health, 
If the man who spends were a man of wealth, 
If the core were good as the thin veneer 

And the amber beverage really beer, 

If the fireproof house never had a fire 

And the holy man not a wrong desire, 

If the tracks were straight like the railway guide 
And the show were good as the bills outside, 

If the peaches canned like the label looked 

And the home-cooked meals at home were cooked, 
If a suit would fit like a tailor’s ad 

And a cireus had what it said it had— 

If things were what they pretend, oh, gee! 
What a wonderful world this world would be. 





Money that comes easy goes the same way. 





SPEND IT AGAIN! 





MEINERS INS AND > LAINTBILS 


BROWN ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLB 
_ BASSWOOD 


WAISCONSINGVENEEREGOS 
MANURACTURER'S| 
REN EAN DE-ReaWil Se 





Now, isn’t it funny ?—you’re all out of money, the 
business is going to pot; 

In spite of the worry, the hustle and hurry, you’re 
losing whatever you’ve got. 

Then, right at the bluest, when pleasures are few- 
est, there’s someone who comes with a smile— 

A look or a letter that makes you feel better, for- 
getting your troubles awhile. 


And then you get bolder, you throw back your 
shoulder, you tackle the job you are at; 
Not thinking of quitting, your teeth you are grit- 
ting, you take a new turn at the bat. 

You say, ‘‘I will do it!’’ and then you go to it, 
you tackle the work with a grin— 

You put something over; at night you’re in clover 
—you know you are going to win. 


It’s really a wonder: you’re down, out and under; 
you think you have foozled your chance; 

But someone says, ‘‘Dandy!’’—you’re all to the 
candy; you take a new hitch in your pants. 
You put on your armor, you chase the alarmer, and 

nothing discourages now— 
The smile you have gotten when things were so 
rotten you’re wearing yourself on your brow. 





FLOORING» 














A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


Peerless 


a age 











manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


factur: dealers i Staves, Hoope, Head. 
= pak Tice of and deslers Ton Bark. Also — 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern V. 


The . Northwestern~ Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








So, when things are easy, the weather is breezy, 
and when you are sailing along, 

Just think of the fellow whose feelings are yellow, 
the fellow in need of a song. 

Just pay him the smile back that you got a while 
back, you owe it to somebody then— 

A smile is like money—now, isn’t it funny ?— 
don’t keep it, but spend it again! 





You will be able to shape your fortune, if you 
are in shape. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
TURN BACKWARD, O TIME! 


Backward, turn backward, O time on your wheels, 
Airplanes, movie shows s, automobiles ; 
= me a woodsman again for a day, 
Take me again to the North far away, 
Dress me again in a red mackinaw, 
Give me some “Peerless” to smoke and to chaw, 
Give me a peavey again in my hand, 
Show me some saw logs to roll or to brand, 
Off to the drive let me ramble away, 
Make me a woodsman again for a day! 
La Madera, N. M. G. A. U. 


Time, tide and a street car wait for no man. 


VALUE 

Don’t try to buy a thing too cheap 
From those with things to sell— 

Because the goods you have to keep, 
And time will have to tell. 

The price you paid you’ll soon forget, 
The goods you get will stay; 

The price you will not long regret— 
The quality you may. 


Don’t see how cheaply you can buy 
But try to see how wise; 

You’ll likely get just what you try, 
For cheapness cheapness buys. 

If anything that’s cheap will do, 
It’s there upon the shelf; 

Men won’t force quality on you 
You do not want yourself. 


They ought to cut this ‘‘price’’? word out 
Of dictionaries red, 

Make Value what men talk about, 
Not just the price instead. 

In food or metal, cloth or woods, 
Remember this advice: 

Don’t let the price control the goods 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 


L U M B E R and 
mee a G U M 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








“oak LIMBERS 
riche Coe ere 


100,000 Feet 2” OAK 


Ready for Shipment. 


The Dunfee Lumber Company 


2 Mills at Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. Va. 














But goods control the price. 


The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
eo bane feet; lineal feet to board measure, inchadia 
afer. , unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pa es, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cioth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
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Ready 
to Ship 2 


f  100M12-4” No.2 
C&BHard Maple 


“Famous Shawano County” 
Hard Maple 


Write us today for prices. J 


\Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


Northern Hardwoods 


ear 4/4 No. | & Btr. Unsel. Birch 

ears 4/4” No. 3 Com. Unsel. Birch 

car 5/4 Ist & 2nds Unsel. Birch 

cars 5/4 No. | Com. Unsel. Birch 

cars 8/4 Ist & 2nds Unsel. Birch 

ears 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com. Basswood 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
ears 2x6 & Wdr. Ne. | & Btr. Hard Maple 
cars 10/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
cars 4/4 No, 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 
cars 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm. 


Prices will be furnished immediately upon receipt of inquiry 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 


in 1x6". 6. 10" & 12" No.2, Immediate Shipment 


o. 3 & No. 4 Common for 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 


lorway— White Pine 


The John C. King Lumber Co., Bit‘Am, Tt te, 
GUM .When We 
Ship It 


Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 














We offer for 
Prompt 
Shipment— 


RNONSNNO—we 




















You Get 
Big Value 























FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 8 MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in uhe World 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Cargo Steamer Market Is Stronger 

The full cargo steamer market was decidedly stronger 
thruout the last week, due to the active demand pre- 
vailing for single trip and time charter boats for 
transatlantic and South American trading, say Cornish 
& Co., ship brokers with offices at 71 Broad Street, New 
York City, in their weekly report on the current 
steamer market. The scarcity of prompt boats greatly 
restricted chartering during the week and also served 
to stimulate rates. The bulk of the demand continues 
to come from shippers of coal, freights of all other 
kinds being comparatively scarce, 

Sailing vessel freights offer steadily in several of 
the offshore trades, including transatlantic, but only a 
limited amount of chartering was reported, as the 
supply of available vessels continues limited. Rates 
are firmly supported in all instances, with advances 
demanded by owners in some. For coastwise voyages 
there is very little inquiry for tonnage, and rates in 
most cases are nominal, 

The Norwegian bark Fiore, 1,466 tons, has been 
chartered to carry lumber from Gulf to the River Plate 
on a basis of $47.50 Buenos Aires. 





Situation in Great Britain Continues Bad 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Oct. 27.—A most emphatic warning 
against further exporting of lumber on consignment is 
sounded by Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, in his review 
of the foreign situation, today. He described conditions 
as follows: 

The hardwood trade prospects in practically all for- 
eign countries, including the United Kingdom, are not 
at all reassuring. Enormous quantities of hardwoods 
are still arriving in the 


to pile it in stock until these grew so great that the 
mills were forced to close down, and have remained 
closed on this account for a considerable period. 

Early this year there developed a brisk demand for 
Finnish wood, and this has continued, perhaps chiefly 
because in view of the low value of the Finnish mark 
on the exchange market this wood is considerable 
cheaper on the various European markets than that 
from any competing country. But much of this busi- 
ness has been interfered with on account of the great 
scarcity of tonnage, and it is only now that Finland is 
beginning to make any real headway toward cleaning 
up its old orders. 

Finland has sold extensively to Germany during this 
season in the absence of Sweden as a competitor—for 
the reason that the German mark has so low a value 
on the Swedish market that business can not be trans- 
acted without greatest difficulty—and has also placed 
extensive stocks in Great Britain and France. With 
shipments now fairly regular it is expected that the 
Finnish mills will be able to clear their yards to a 
considerable extent of the great accumulation of stock ; 
that this winter they will manufacture on a larger scale 
than has been possible for years, and thus enter the 
1920 season with sizable stocks. 

It is generally figured in this part of the world that 
by next spring the continental countries will have made 
appreciable progress toward their economic stabilization 
with the consequence that trade, in timber as in other 
lines, will be much more active than it now is. Also, 
there is no reason why by that time Great Britain 
should not have made at least a start on its house- 
building progress and have straightened out to some ex- 
tent her industrial tangle, and hence therefore become 
a larger factor in next year’s timber trade than she has 
been this year. The Finns, as do the Swedes, appre- 





United Kingdom, largely on 
consignment, evidently sent 
forward largely by some 
concerns new to the export 
trade. Reports from the 
United Kingdom are that 
docks and quays are still 
badly congested, and that 
while there has been some 
improvement in conditions 
the situation remains bad, 
As evidence that the situa- 
tion is critical, the Mersey 
Dock & Harbor Board at 
Liverpool has decided to 
place heavy penalty charges 
against lumber shipments 
held after forty-eight hours 
on quays. This charge is 
1s. per ton for each day for 
the first seven days, 2s. for 
each day for the next seven 
days and 3s. for each day 
after fourteen days. It is 
based on the ton, to be 
taken by weight or at the 
rate of forty cubic feet 
measurement. The board 
further reserves the right of 
removing and storing goods 
at owner’s and consignee’s 
risk and cost. This special 
penalty rate is excessively 
heavy and means that if a 
carload of lumber is left on 
the quay for seven days af- 
ter the free time, the penal- 
ty will amount to nearly 
£10, and if left three weeks 
to nearly £60. 

If conditions do not im- 
prove and importers are 
unable to get their ec. i. f. 
shipments removed from 
the quays within the free 
time at Liverpool, there is 
no question but that the number of buyers on ce. i. f. 
terms will be very small; and it goes without saying 
that under present conditions it would be suicidal for 
exporters to sell on ex-quay terms. Conditions are 
perhaps worse in Liverpool than in London or Glas- 
gow, tho reports coming from these latter ports are 
to the effect that the quays there are also badly 
congested, and that private storage space in sheds 
and in the open is at a premium at this time. First 
hand information from one of the largest importing 
concerns in London is to the effect that if conditions 
do not improve and if consignment shipments continue 
to come forward at the rate at which they have been 
arriving, it will be impossible for importers to hold 
prices where they are now; and it is suggested that 
even as matters stand, some of the latest consignments 
are being sacriticed, principally for the reason that 
there is no storage space available. 

Up to this time there has been a fair amount of firm 
order business coming over to manufacturers and 
importers, but the low rate of exchange, the congested 
condition of the quays and the possibility of heavy 
penalty quay charges are causing importers to look 
twice before placing firm orders. 


The Position of the Finnish Exporters 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 16.—Reports from Finland 
show that that country from the beginning of this 
year to the end of July had sold foreign 500,000 
standards of manufactured lumber, or approximately 
1,000,000,000 feet board measure, which high figure 
fully equals Finland’s total annual sales before the war. 
Shipments, however, are greatly in arrears, the Finns 
being troubled perhaps more than most other countries 
by the scarcity of shipping space, and out of the 
500,000 standards sold not more than around 150,000 
standards, or 300,000,000 feet, had been shipped up to 
the end of July. But even this rate of shipment has 
enabled some of the mills to see some daylight, and 
reports are that these have already resumed manufac- 
turing. It will be remembered that during the war 
Finland had practically no outlet for its timber but had 


sized timber. 





shipment to Dover, England, on account of the Admiralty. 
ping conditions large quantities of these timbers are sent to Great Britain there 
to enter into harbor construction, as well as into other work requiring large 
The piles here shown, however, evidently do not come from any 
of the big trees which have helped make Tasmania famous, but are only ordi- 
nary examples of the kind of trees that grow in the Tasmanian forests. In 
the background can be seen the logging road leading into the forest, over 
which the logs are hauled out by means of oxen, 





The above illustration shows some giant piles cut from the Tasmanian forests for 


Under normal ship- 


ciate these possibilities fully and are preparing ac- 
cordingly. Finnish wood is known to the British and 
continental trade as especially suitable for building 
purposes, and the competition next year to secure stocks 
should be quite sufficient to keep f. 0. b. values firm. 





Japanese Restrictions Threaten Trade 

Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 25.—By advancing freight 
rates and restricting cargo space the Japanese steam- 
ship lines, which at present practically control the 
Pacific coast trade with the Orient, will soon practi- 
cally destroy the present lucrative lumber trade from 
Puget Sound ports to Bombay, India. Up to the end 
of September practically all this export business went 
by way of Kobe on the two big Japanese steamship 
lines. At Kobe the material was transhipped for Bom- 
bay, and the advantage of this route was that a thru 
bill of lading could be secured which can not be 
had on the alternative routes. Before the war the 
rate from Tacoma to Bombay by way of Kobe was $16 
a thousand feet. 

In the last four years the Japanese lines have ad- 
vanced rates more than 600 percent. On Oct. 1 an- 
other raise was announced under which lumber ship- 
ments to Kobe are rated at $35 a thousand and from 
Kobe to Bombay at $61.35 additional. The steamship 
companies have also restricted the size of the timbers 
and the amount of a shipment. Local lumber export- 
ers can not do business under these conditions, and 
unless the United States Shipping Board allows some 
vessels for this trade the business will be lost. 

Eliminating complete cargoes, of which there are 
quite a number annually, the shipments from Tacoma 
alone to Bombay amount on an average to 500,000 feet 
a month. The alternative routes are by way of Hong 
Kong, where the shipper must take a chance of get- 
ting space for his material on a Bombay vessel, or 
from San Francisco by way of Colombo. This last 
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route involves transshipment of cargo twice and the 
payment of ad:\itional rates from Puget Sound to Cali- 
fornia. 

Local exporters say that the latest advance in rates 
makes it possible for them to ship to Bombay by way 
of New York at less cost than it would come to for 
the direct route. 





Export News from San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 25.—The export lum- 
ber market has been very quiet during the week, as 
far as new business placed is concerned. The Douglas 
fir mills on the Pacific coast are making good headway 
in filling export orders and many are in position to 
take on additional business. 

The Redwood Export Co. continues to receive small 
inquiries, principally for parcel shipments, but no new 
orders are reported. The redwood mills generally are 
sold ahead and not very anxious to take on more 
export orders at present, as it will take until the end 
of the year to clean up the business already on hand. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with 
headquarters in this city, sold 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
during the week. Still, foreign trade is not what could 
be called brisk. The factors holding back the business 
are shortage of tonnage and unfavorable exchange. 
All the foreign markets are short on lumber, and when 
these obstacles once are removed real activity in ex- 
portation may be looked for. 

Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax, of this city, 
who recently finished shipping twenty-two cargoes of fir 
ties and lumber to the United Kingdom, have chartered 
the motor schooner Cethana to load 1,500,000 feet for 
France in November. The firm is opening offices in 
Japan, with headquarters at Kobe and branches at 
Osaki and Tokio. 

The season for offshore shipments from Mendocino 
County ports is ended, as large vessels do not enter 
them during the winter. The schooner Sophie Chris- 
tenson is loading redwood on Humboldt Bay for Syd- 
ney, the Edward May for Melbourne, and the John A. 
Campbell will soon begin loading. The Shipping 
Board is allocating more wooden steamers to load 
lumber on the Coast for foreign ports. 

The offshore freight market is strong and rates are 
well maintained at about as follows: ‘To Sydney, 
$37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50; to direct port in Chile, 
$37.50; to China and Japan, $35; to South Africa, 
$55; to United Kingdom, $55. 

C. J. Wood, president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co., this city, has been made president of the Wood 
Pipe Export Co., which has been formed to promote 
the use of western wood pipe in a worldwide way. 
The new corporation will export the products of the 
Continental Pipe Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash. ; 
American Wood Pipe Co., of Tacoma, Wash.; Pacific 
Tank & Pipe Co., of San Francisco, and Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., of San Francisco. The headquar- 
ters of the company is in the White Building, Seattle. 
The secretary is E. J. Bartells, an engineer formerly as- 
sociated with the Pacific Creosoting Co., and T. B. Gar- 
rison, president of the Continental Pipe Manufactur- 
ing Co., is treasurer. The directors include the officers 
and Vaughan Merrill, president of the American Wood 
Pipe Co., and E. C. Pitcher, head of the Pacific Tank 
& Pipe Co. It is estimated that the above concern 
represents approximately nine-tenths of the American 
production of wood pipe. The plants can fill all re- 
quirements, from the smallest machine banded pipe 
to the largest continuous stave pipe used for hydro- 
electric power developments and irrigation projects. 
One of the future activities of the new organization 
will be the work of the Western Wood Pipe Publicity 
Bureau, with headquarters in Seattle. Thru this 
bureau the wood pipe manufacturing companies will 


coérdinate and concentrate their advertising and pub- 
licity so as to obtain the best results. They will 
cobperate in telling all the world of the superior ad- 
vantages of wood piping. 





Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


Prices on the British market for Norwegian floor- 
ing stock continue to advance, and £34 ec, i. f. London 
is now the general base, with about 10s. less to the 
Humber ports. Stocks of planed goods in Great 
Britain are low. At the same time, there is an in- 
creased interest being shown in house building which 
indicates that a growing demand can soon be ex- 
pected, which will necessitate large importations of 
dressed stuff. It is generally expected that there will 
be quite an important volume of building in Great 
Britain next season, 


Wages in the Swedish lumber industry continue to 
advance. ‘The average wages this year are 50 percent 
higher than during 1918, and about 160 percent higher 
than in 1914, But even these large advances have not 
stopped disputes, and this year has been marked by a 
series of struggles between employers and employees. 
Strikes at most of the principal sawmills have been 
a common occurrence, and truce, according to reports, 
is not yet in sight. 


Statistics given in the “Statistical Yearbook’’ pub- 
lished by the Finnish Government show that only 
4,641,118 acres, or less than 6 percent of the total 
area of the country, are under cultivation, while there 
are 75,101.123 acres, or over 91 percent of the coun- 
try’s area, of uncultivated and forest lands. The for- 
ests are aa important factor in the economic life of 
the nation, and the lumber industry is next to agri- 
culture in importance and size. In it are employed 
about 35,000 people. 


European Tariff No. 30, promulgated by the United 
States Shipping Board and effective Oct. 20, fixes the 
freight rates on lumber of all kinds from North Atlantic 
ports to Hamburg and Bremen, Germany, at $1.50 per 
100 pounds, and to Danzig at $1.80. European Tariff 
No. 28 places the rate on lumber to Stockholm, Sweden, 
at $1.65 and to Helsingfors, Finland, at $2 per 100 
pounds, and tariff No. 29 fixes the lumber rate to 
Christiania, Gothenburg and Copenhagen at $1.50 and 
to Trondhjem and Bergen, Norway, and Malmo, Sweden, 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds. For pieces and packages 
exceeding 30 feet in length, an additional charge of 1 
cent per 100 pounds for each foot or fraction over 30 
feet will be made. 





READY-CUT wooden houses constructed in British 


» Columbia, such as have been shipped to the prairie 


provinces where they have proved a success in recent 
years, are now to be given a trial in Great Britain, 
the permission of the British Ministry of Health for 
the construction of this type of wooden dwellings 
having been obtained. Considerable opposition has 
been encountered by the promoters of the ready-cut 
wooden house in Britain because of the prejudice 
prevalent there against wooden buildings. As yet 
no buildings of this kind have been shipped from 
British Columbia on account of the difficulty of acquir- 
ing shipping space, but three sample houses have been 
ready for four months. Major Edge, a director of 
Cc. H. Cudemore & Co., London, was on the Coast and 
inquired into the matter thoroly, selecting certain 
styles which he thought would be most suitable. It 
is expected that a good trade in these houses will de- 
velop as soon as shipping conditions permit. 
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TO ISSUE SPECIAL MARINE NUMBER 


The New York Herald will issue a special marine 
number on Novy. 12, containing more than one hundred 
pages of feature articles. These will be eagerly read by 
many lumbermen who are vitally interested in ship- 
ping problems. The present situation will be dis- 
cussed at length from different angles by men who 
are nationally known and who have real information 
to impart, and solutions will be suggested for the diffi- 
culties that confront American shipping, In this 
special number, for example, there will be an article 
by Charles A. Schieren, president of the Charles A. 
Schieren Co., New York, on equitable maritime laws, 
while an article by J. W. Isherwood, head of Isher- 
wood System of Ship Construction, will deal with the 
opportunity open to American ship yards, 





DESCRIBES WEST COAST LOGGING 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore, 
has published and has now ready for distribution upon 
request a large illustrated booklet describing the log- 
ging methods used in the Pacific coast country. The 
title of the booklet is appropriately ‘‘Willamette Log- 
ging Engines,” and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no 
hesitation in saying that it is one of the most valu- 
able and most carefully illustrated reviews of logging 
methods practiced in the far West that has ever been 
published. 

The products of the company are described in de- 
tail. The Willamette Iron & Steel Works have been 
so intimately connected with the development of steam 
logging on the Pacific coast that a history of its prod- 
ucts is actually a history of logging development in 
that part of the world. This booklet not only de- 
scribes the modern Willamette line of logging ma- 
chinery, but is of value because it shows in detail the 
many and diverse methods employed by the progressive 
loggers in the Inland Empire and on the Pacific coast. 


Ground logging, high lead logging and overhead log- 
ging systems are described and the descriptions are 
plentifully illustrated from photographs taken in the 
field. Space is also devoted to a discussion of the 
possibilities of electric logging machinery, and the 
aid of the company is offered to any concern which 
desires to investigate this field. The Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works have been actively interested in all the 
experimental work undertaken to demonstrate the 
success of electric logging machinery and conse- 
quently are in a position to give much valuable infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Those who are interested in logging machinery and 
logging methods as well as those who are interested 
in beautiful timber scenes will find “Willamette Log- 
ging Engines” a likable and instructive booklet and 
well worth the trouble of making a request for. It is 
fit for any lHbrary—there is a vacant spot in every 
lumberman’s library until a copy is secured. 





FIRE PUMP WITH TWO POWER SOURCES 


It is always desirable to have more than one source 
of power for a fire pump, to lessen the chances of its 
being put out of commission should a fire occur. Un- 
derwriters’ regulations in some States require a double 
drive, which usually takes the form of a steam engine 
and electric motor; tho where there are two separate 
sources of current, two electric motors are frequently 
used. Sometimes there is not available as an alterna- 
tive source of power either steam or a separate supply 
of electric current, but it is possible in that case to use 
a gasoline engine as secondary power. For example, a 
fire pump of 1,500 gallons per minute capacity can be 
driven by a 150 horsepower Westinghouse motor and 
an arrangement may be made whereby it can be driven 
by a 140 horsepower gasoline engine in case of neces- 
sity. ‘The Westinghouse company will be glad to sup- 
ply details. 
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alifornia White Pine 
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Ask LOUIS WUICHET) 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Milts, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


ey Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


aoe. San Francisco, Cal. 

















Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Redwood + 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Giwe Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
‘Brbame CHICAGO  r0spaiAve. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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Those Joints 


Do you realize that those joints in 
the brick work of furnaces are the weak- 
est points in your boilers. 
| By eliminating those joints you re- 
move the cause of all your furnace lin- 
ing troubles. And what’s more, the 
cause can be removed by using Betson’s 
Plastic in place of the ordinary fire brick 
or specially formed blocks. 


BETSON’S 
| PLASTICFIREB 
| . TICFIREDRICK 
It comes in the yellow top barrel. 
Is a standby in the reliable boiler room. Bet- 
* son’s is the pioneer Plastic Fire Brick and has 
a service record of 20 years back of it. It comes 
ready for use and is simple to layup. It forms 
a one-piece furnace lining without joints, and 


is not affected by expansion and contraction 
caused by the varying furnace temperatures. 


INVESTIGATE ! 


BETSON PLASTIC FIRE BRICK CO., Inc. 
P.O. Box 386-9 Rome, N.Y. 


New York Office : 30 Church Street. 
Chicago Office: 1514 Kimball Building. 


Write for our Catalog today. 
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Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
ell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill at General Office: 
Loyalton, Cal. RENO, NEVADA 























LONG FIR JOISTS... 


MILLS: 
Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 


an BIG TIMBERS 


fi Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Minnesoia H. B. WAITE LUMBER C6. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 











acific 
Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 








Chicago Office, 332 South Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
Cleveland Office, 418 Engineers Bldg, 





* Northwestern Bank Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN ARE OPTIMISTIC 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Considerable interest 
has been aroused in this district by the announcement 
that the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., which disposes of 
all the lumber produced at the many Weyerhaeuser 
mills, will move its offices from St. Paul to Spokane 
about Dec. 1. Half of the tenth floor of the Old 
National Bank Building has been leased and wil be 
remodeled to suit the requirements of the company. 
Part of the space is occupied now by Don Lawrence, 
who has been -in charge of the branch office in 
Spokane and who will remain here after L. S. Case, 
general manager of the company, has come to Spokane. 
The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, is the largest unit in 
the office section of the Weyerhaeuser operations. In 
addition to officials it includes accountants, rate ex- 
perts and credit men and exercises supervision over 
a large number of branch offices in large cities in the 
United States east of the Rockies and many salesmen 
on the road, The sales company disposes of all prod- 
ucts of the Weyerhaeuser plants, including mills of 
the Inland Empire, the Pacific coast and Minnesota 
and the paper mills of the company. 

Maj. A. D. Smith, head of the army airplane forest 
patrol work, who was in Spokane recentiy, has re- 
turned to Eugene, Ore., after making a circle of the 
Northwest’s forests, flying thru Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. In thirteen days he 
made a remarkable trip and selected landing fields and 
bases for patrol work. Maj. Smith will report to 
headquarters of the western department of the air 
service at San Francisco before the bases are de- 
finitely announced. 

Mr. and Mrs. FE, A. McCarthy have returned to 
their home at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, from British 
Columbia, where Mr. McCarthy has been looking after 
timber interests. He reports that O’Neil, Irvine & 
Mann are working two hundred and fifty men in the 
timber which Mr. McCarthy recently sold them, build- 
ing camps, roads, flumes and sawmills. The tract con- 
tains 4,000 acres of white pine and cedar and the 
company expects to clear it in three years. 

EK, L. Clark, president of the St. Maries Modern Box 
Co., returned to Spokane Monday from a trip to Chi- 
cago and other middle western points. “While I am 
not particularly optimistic about business, the lumber 
interests seem to be getting a steady volume of or- 
ders,” said Mr. Clark. 

F. C. Kendall, general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co.’s string of retail yards in the Inland 
Empire, is looking for the building boom next year 
that was hoped for—especially in the Big Bend coun- 
try to the west of Spokane—this season. “This build- 
ing has got to come some time. They can’t put it off 
much longer,” said Mr. Kendall. 

Orrin 8. Good, president of the Good-Hopkins Lum- 
ber Co., is still in the middle West and reports a fair 
amount of business. J. R. Babcock, salesman for the 
company in charge of the Spokane office while Mr. 
Good is away, states the car shortage is their worst 
trouble at the present time. 

“The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is 
sending men out to the logging camps every day to 
take the places of the I. W. W. strikers.” ‘This is the 
statement of L. G. Wellington, field superintendent of 
the Inland Empire district of the Four L’s. ‘None of 
the Loyal Legion men went out with the wobblies,” 
said Mr. Wellington. ‘Several thousand of our men 
and as many more lumbermen, who are good American 
citizens, are still on the job. 

According to word from Butte, Mont., F. G, Clark 
has been appointed supervisor of the Deer Lodge na- 
tional forest with headquarters at Butte. He suc- 
ceeds L. G. Stockdale, who has been appointed na- 
tional forest examiner at Missoula. 

Crowley Brothers, who came here recently from 
Duluth where both have had long experience in the 
lumber, sash and door business and who plan to 
manufacture in Spokane for the national market, this 
week let the contract for the construction of their 
new sash and door factory to the Hurley-Mason Co. 
The plant will cost approximately $50,000. It will 
be run with electrically operated machinery. The 
company will erect its plant on the S. F. & N, rail- 
way tracks. 

According to a report from Laclede, Idaho, one 
hundred men walked out at the A. C. White logging 
camp No. 8, near Bonners Ferry. No reason was 
assigned and no complaints were filed. About thirty 
men have been put to work since the walkout took 
place. 

EK. B. Clark, of Seattle, president of the Midland 
Lumber Co., is making a tour of Montana in connec- 
tion with his business interests. He is quoted as 
stating that he is favorably impressed with condi- 
tions and that the State looks just as good from a 
lumberman’s standpoint as it ever did despite the 
effects of the extreme dry weather experienced dur- 
ing the last summer. 

According to Great Northern Railroad officials the 
line is now handling a bigger quantity of freight than 
ever before in its history, lumber, apples and fish con- 
stituting the bulk of the shipments now being made 
to the East. Other lines report similar conditions 
and say lumber and fruit form the biggest part of 
the freight. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a ten days’ trip to 
Chase, B. C., where he is interested in the Adams 
River Lumber Co. “They are having their labor 
troubles in that district the same as we are here in 
the Inland Empire,” he said. “The market looks good 
these days,” he added. 

F. S. Rutherford, prominent lumberman of Detroit, 
Mich., was a Spokane visitor this week. He is on a 
trip thru the West looking up stock and studying 
lumber conditions generally. 

A. W. Lammers, president of the 8. H. L. Lumber 
Co., who is here on a two weeks’ visit with Mrs. 
Lammers, has spent some time this week visiting 


mills in this district with A. A. Bock, Spokane man- 
ager for the company. Mr. and Mrs. Lammers will 
leave Monday for Chicago. 

W. R. Spaulding, of the Spaulding Lumber Co., of 
Visalia, Calif., spent several days here this week in 
conference with Spokane lumbermen. 

Cc. W. Miller, of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 
with offices at Wenatchee and Seattle, was here this 
week and reported the lumber industry flourishing in 
his part of the State. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is working with the directors of 
the association on the program for the Boise meeting 
next year. The date for the meeting, which will be 
the first gathering of the association in two years, will 
be announced in a short time. 

T. A. Bruett, of the Bruett Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
spent several days here last week. He stopped off on 
his way to the Coast where he will investigate the 
lumber situation, Later he expects to go to California 
and will be gone from Milwaukee about two months. 

“I’m no prophet and can’t say what prices will be 
next year, but I do know that stocks will be short,” 
declared E. F. Wales, local manager for the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co. ‘During the last week, there has 
been little change in the market. Business has been 
rather quiet. Shipments are slow and we still have 
plenty of old orders to take care of.” 

“T can’t see any reduction in prices of lumber for 
next year,” said Don Lawrence, local manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., today after a week spent at 
various mills in this district. ‘There is bound to be 
a big curtailment in the output.” 





Expect Box Prices to Advance 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 25.—That boxes and manu- 
factured products of sash and door factories will cost 
more next year than they did this season seems to be 
the consensus of lumber manufacturers in the Spokane 
district. The shortage of logs, the present I. W. W. 
labor troubles in the lumber districts of the Inland 
Empire, the greater export of lumber which is ex- 
pected next year, and many other causes, as given as 
reasons for such belief. CC. M. Crego, president and 
manager of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., is 
one Spokane man who looks for an increase. ‘The 
scarcity of box lumber now is bad enough, but the 
possible shortage of logs next winter and spring caused 
by the present I. W. W. troubles will have a tendency 
to boost prices still higher,” stated Mr. Crego this 
morning. 

FE. L. Clark, president of the St. Maries Modern Box 
Co., whose office is in Spokane but who operates a 
large box factory at St. Maries, Idaho, stated: ‘Prices 
will be fully as high next year, if not higher. We 
can’t make contracts for logs nor box material now 
as low as we could last year at this time.” 

A. E. Cranston, president of the Cranston Box 
Manufacturing Co., says: ‘My opinion is that prices 
of boxes, canning cases etc. will be no lower next 
year. I don’t see how they can possibly be any lower. 
The log shortage will keep the price of lumber high 
and naturally the price of boxes is governed by the 
price of lumber. Then, too, the demand keeps up.” 

“I do not see any chance for prices to be reduced,” 
said D. C. Hedlund, president of the Hedlund Box & 
Shingle Co. “At the rate we are going now there is a 
mighty good chance for prices to increase. Production 
is lower now than it has been in the past and our 
costs are higher than they have been.” 

“It is impossible to predict now what the prices 
will be next year,” said Reinhard Martin, president of 
the Crescent Woodenware and Box Manufacturing Co. 
“Tf the logging contractors can’t get help this winter 
to get out the logs lumber is going to be higher and 
there is no question in that case but that boxes will 
be higher.” 


Organize to Market Timber Jointly 


St. Maries, IpAno, Oct. 25.—For the purpose of 
combining the timber owners and ranchers in Benewah 
County in order that the combined timber holdings of 
the two hundred owners, which amount to between 
two hundred million and four hundred million feet of 
timber, may be jointly marketed a meeting was held 
last week at Indian Creek under the auspices of the 
Benewah County farm bureau. A committee was ap- 
pointed headed by Judge Kirkpatrick to confer with 
the Forest Service of the United States to get it to 
appraise the holdings. The timber is located at the 
head of Latah Creek and covers an area of approxi- 
mately six by twelve miles. 


White Pine Rust Can Be Controlled 


Moscow, Ipano, Oct. 25.—That the Northwest’s 
white pine forests are free from the white pine blister 
rust, which has been so destructive to white pine 
timber in other sections, was announced this week by 
S. B. Detweiler, who is in charge of the white pine 
blister rust investigation for the Government, and his 
associate, G. B. Posey, who visited the University of 
Idaho and spoke to the forestry club on Wednesday. 
These experts announced that ‘while the white pine 
blister rust is in the United States to stay, methods 
have been worked out whereby it can be controlled 
so as to make it safe to grow white pine anywhere in 
the affected districts.’’ They stated that as a result 
there is a heavy demand for white pine lands in the 
East and that prices for white pine stumpage are 
increasing rapidly. 


Bids in National Forest Sales 


Missouta, Mont., Oct. 25.—Lumber is apparently a 
scarce article and very desirable when obtainable, if 
figures contained in bids received by the office of silvi- 
culture on national timber offered for sale in Kaniksu 
forest are to be taken as an indication. Bids were 
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asked for 2,000 cedar poles, 15,000 feet of piling and 
a large quantity of split posts. The following table, 
the first colunin showing the bids advertised and the 
second and third those submitted by lumber operators, 
is given to show how heated the competition is: 


CORRE OION v5.50 c0.cegee ea $0.25 $0.40 $0.70 
Piling, Per 100€. 6.0006 cc'es -O1 05 .02 
POG CRON cece cutescw ens 0025 005 .0075 


The advertised prices submitted to the operators 
when bids were asked were the same as those in effect 
last spring, no account being taken of the fluctuating 
prices which have caused considerable of an upset 
in the lumber market. 


Inaugurates Piece Work System 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Oct. 25.—The Humbird Lumber 
Co. this week inaugurated the contract or piece work 
system in its logging camps as a means of overcoming 
its strike difficulties. Under this system the men will 
go out in small gangs of three or four to their work 
and will be paid by the thousand feet for the timber 
handled, whether it be for cutting, skidding or haul- 
ing. 

According to the schedule, industrious, experienced 
workmen will earn considerably better wages than 


they have done under the flat scale paid of late, while 
these workmen whose only aim has been to get the 
most possible pay for the least possible labor will 
have to ginger up or go to another camp. The con- 
tract workers will be boarded at the company camps 
and charged according to the price recently estab- 
lished. 

The strike in the Humbird camps has reduced the 
crews to about one-third their normal size, but under 
the new system the company expects workers of the 
better class to drift in gradually, so that eventually 
it will obtain more satisfactory work and the laborers 
more satisfactory pay. 


New Chief of Office of Products 


MissouLa, Mont., Oct. 25.—The appointment of C. 
L. Billings as chief of the office of products of district 
No. 1 of the Forest Service, a position which has been 
vacant since the spring of 1917, has been announced 
at district headquarters. Mr. Billings is at present 
engaged in logging engineering work on the Coeur 4d’ 
Alene forest, where he has been since last summer, 
recuperating from injuries received during the fire 
fighting season. He has been in the Forest Service 
for nine years as lumberman and as assistant in the 
office of silviculture. 





MANUFACTURERS TO AID IN FOREST PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 58) 
Association we offer the facilities of the lumber indus- 
try to the end that the determination of such program 
may be effective and consistent with the true interests 
of the republic. 

The report was adopted and following its pres- 
entation Chief Forester Graves spoke again, say- 
ing that he really had not expected the conference 
would take any definite action so soon but instead 
that the day’s meeting would only be preliminary 
to favorable action. He expressed himself as much 
gratified. The afternoon was then devoted to dis- 
cussion as to what would be done by the lumber 
industry to aid in formulating a national forest 
policy, now that the exponents of the industry had 
gone on record as believing that such a policy was 
necessary. The result of the discussion was the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution 
offered by Mr. Allen: 

Recognizing that no general regulations can be prop- 
erly imposed and that most forestry problems are 
largely local, we recommend that each constituent 
organization of the National appoint a committee to 
consider the valuable suggestions made by Col. Graves, 
to confer with their local, State and Federal forestry 
authorities as to what steps are needful and practical 
in their respective territories and to promote the adop- 
tion by the public and by industry of such program as 
may be mutually agreed upon. 

We further recommend the continuance of a standing 


committee representing the National association; 
preferably one also representative of the local commit- 
tees mentioned, which shall assist the said locals and 
the Government in all related matters requiring general 
consideration. 


Among those attending the conference were: 


John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Chief 
Forester Henry 8S. Graves, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary of the National; Assistant 
Foresters W. B. Greeley and J. G. Peters; J. J. Dono- 
van, Seattle, Wash. ; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, 
S. C.; R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; Lamont 
Rolands, Picayune, Miss.; E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. ; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah: Thomas A. McCann, Bend, 
Ore. ; George S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; W. B. Nettle- 
ton, Seattle, Wash.; W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago; J. E. 
Graves, Hosford, Fla.; Junius H. Browne, New York ; 
H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; G. L. Hume, Suffolk, 
Va.; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; J. S. Oldenberg, 
Cloquet, Minn.; Carlile P. Winslow, Madison, Wis., 
and the following secretaries: J. E. Rhodes, New Or- 
leans, La., Southern Pine Association ; Robert B. Allen, 
Seattle, Wash., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ; 
Cc. Stowell Smith, San Francisco, Calif., California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; B. C. 
Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla., Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association; A. W. Cooper, Portland, Ore., Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; O. T. Swan, Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary, 
Southern Pine Association. 





[SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








With hurry-up orders still pouring in all the mill- 
work plants are rushed, and most of them are away 
behind on their orders, with customers clamoring for 
deliveries. Reports received by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN during the last week, from nearly fifty cities 
situated in all parts of the country, are to the effect 
that more difficulty is being experienced in securing 
sash, doors and general millwork than in getting any 
of the other items of building materials needed to 
rush to completion the hundreds of buildings that 
are now “up to the openings” before cold and stormy 
weather intervenes and causes suspension of outdoor 
work. Further, new buildings are being started right 
along in large numbers, and will continue to be just 
as long as weather will permit. Then, looming just 
ahead is the enormous building program of 1920, which 
will tax to the utmost the capacity of woodworking 
plants to turn out the sash, doors and other wood 
fittings required for the many thousands of houses 
and other buildings sure to be built next year. De- 
mand for storm sash and doors is heavy. The biggest 
problem confronting the manufacturers is that of pro- 
duction; the marketing of their product will cause 
them very little anxiety for many months to come, so 
far as demand for the goods is concerned, unless fac- 
tors now unforeseen should.intervene to change the 
situation. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
continue to take on orders from the twin cities and 
from smaller towns all over the Northwest, for doors 
and windows and interior finish for buildings that are 
just being started. ‘They are catching up gradually 
with business but are running to full capacity and 
will undoubtedly be kept busy right thru the winter. 
Many foundations are just going in and the prospect 
is for building to continue for some time at almost 
the summer rate. There is complaint about the ten- 
dency to order each building bill separately, which 
makes distribution more expensive. 

More inquiries have come into the factories of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and that territory, and demand is look- 
ing farther ahead. Requirements of builders for the 
fall have been pretty well provided, but the early 
winter remains to be taken care of, altho that busi- 
ness is about all on the books. As these orders stand 
it will keep the factories busy to fill them, and some 
manufacturers would not care if the weather forced 
some of them over until spring. Lumber and labor 
both are hard to get, and much of the latter is in- 
efficient and not disposed to push production to meet 
any emergency of demand, 


Plants in Kansas City, Mo., report a very good 
business for this time of the year, the demand requir- 
ing the plants to operate full time, with occasional 
overtime. The orders on hand are largely specials. 
Yard stock continues to move very slowly, the country 
yards showing little interest. Prices are very firm 
and it is expected that new lists issued about Novem- 
ber 1 will show some advances in doors and moldings. 
No change in prices has been made since September 1. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has not 
lost any of its buoyancy, and factories are still far 
behind their orders. Altho the various plants are 
doing all they can to expedite production, they find 
themselves unable to gain on the inquiries, and face 
the necessity of having to decline many requests for 
supplies because of inability to furnish the goods 
within a reasonable time. Whatever price changes 
may be said to take place are generally upward, the 
buyers showing a disposition to meet the figures asked 
in order to have their wants taken care of with least 
possible delay. The prediction is made that the level 
of values will go higher still and that by next spring 
material advances will be recorded. This is attributed 
primarily to the cost of labor which not only shows 
no diminution, but which tends upward without any 
increase in the efficiency of the workers. Stocks of 
lumber used by the sash and door factories also cost 
more, and such materials as glass continue to advance 
in price, which compels the sash and door men to put 
up their figures. 

Very little falling off in the door and millwork trade 
has occurred among the planing mills of Buffalo, N. 
Y., during the period since the steel strike was de- 
clared and it does not appear to be hurting business to 
any serious extent. The millmen look for steady busi- 
ness as long as the open weather lasts. 

Business is still brisk in the Tacoma (Wash.) sash 
and door market and prices are steady. No changes 
of importance have been reported by the plants of 
that city. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants. Door manufacturing at the 
factories in the Bay counties is normal for this time 
of the year. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills have plenty of orders 
and are running full. Cut sash and door stock is in 
big demand and scarce. Pine box shook production is 
very heavy. Most of the mills are needing more cars 
for eastern shipments. Prices are tending upward 
in all California pine products. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


: . 


When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 











And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 








[_ Rats The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Cicege 








a“ a 
Idaho 
White 


Pine 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine : 


Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 









W:'I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 
ANUFACTURERS 





General Office, QUINCY, ILL, 





Flooring, 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 


FI CEDAR 











Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








| WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








| YDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN | 
WHITE | _ LUMBER CO. ono 
| 609-614 Lumber Ex ot) 
All Grades | Mioncepolis, — — te 
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FIR and SPRUCE 


BRIGHTON MILLS 
COMPANY 
SALES OFFICE: 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MILLS: 
on Nehalem Bay, 
BRIGHTON, ORE. 














PK ~~ SORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 










FROM COAST TO COAST 
MENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROUTES 


LN RL 





Remember 


Last Fall > 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 














NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





ALBERT DEUTSCH 


The lumber industry thruout the United States was 
profoundly grieved by the news of the death of Albert 
Deutsch, president ot Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), 
of San Antonio, Texas, which occurred on the night 
of Oct. 25, at his home in that city. Mr. Deutsch has 
been one of the best known figures in the entire lum- 
ber industry of the country, and has had a large part 
in its development in the Southwest, especially of the 
hardwoods of Texas and Arkansas. He was pre- 
eminently a self-made man and his history has been 
typical of the hardy, persistent pioneer type which 
he represented. 

Born at Corydon, Ind., July 31, 1859, of French 
and German ancestry, he was reared in poverty and 
at a very early age was required to shoulder the bur- 
den of the entire family, an invalid father, mother 
and several young children. At the age of 21 he was 
successfully operating a general store at Oakland, 
Ind,, and it was at that place that he first entered 
the lumber business, the store handling the product 
of a number of sawmills in southern Indiana. That 
firm, A. Deutsch & Brother, is still in business. 

When he was 26 years ‘old, he was employed by 
Crisle & Conkey as superintendent of a bridge con- 
struction job they had undertaken for D. J. Mackey. 
The contract included a number of structures which 
were to be completed by a certain day. Two days be- 
fore the contract time was up, three of the bridges 
were practically in the initial stages. Mr. Deutsch, 
having finished the work of which he was personally 
in charge, undertook to force the work on these three 
bridges and actually did complete them twenty 
minutes before the time was up, the crews working 
day and night and the young superintendent remain- 
ing on the job every minute urging them on. 

He later went into a partnership with Mr. Crisle 
and they operated from three to ten sawmills in 
southern Indiana, until 1882, when the panic caused 
them to cease cutting. At that time Mr. Deutsch had 
become interested in opportunities in the South, and 
when the financial panic left him at loose ends once 
more, he struck out for Arkansas, at that time virgin 
territory for lumbermen. In 1894 he organized the 
Indiana and Arkansas Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
at Marianna, Ark., and built a mill at that place. 
Associated with him were T. J. Mason, C. W. White, 
and H. C. Book. He practically discovered the ex- 
cellent qualities of Arkansas red gum, and was the 
originator of the name “satin walnut’ as applied to 
it. He did much to establish the commercial value 
of that wood both at home and abroad. 

Five years later Mr. Deutsch bought out the part- 
ners and just ten years from the date of the organi- 
zation of the company, he sold out to the Charles F. 
Leuhrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and 
decided to retire from business. Because of poor 
health he took his first vacation trip, going to San 
Antonio, Texas. In that place he met with F. L. 
Hillyer and J. E. Jarratt, prominent Texas lumber- 
men, and couldn’t resist the temptation offered by 
them to once more enter the lumber business. They 
formed a partnership and bought out the yards of 
R. H. Downman. Mr. Deutsch took no active part 
in the management of this company, but found it 
impossible to remain idle, and began looking around 
for a site for a sawmill. He found it in the Sabine 
River Valley and again became a pioneer. In 1903 
Texas hardwoods were little known, and against the 
advice of his friends, he undertook to develop them. 
The results justified his confidence and he is credited 
with having in large measure established Texas hard- 
woods in the place they now hold. This mill cut out 
in 1914, and in 1915 Mr. Deutsch was again looking 
around for a pioneering field. He found it in central 





THE LATE ALBERT DEUTSCH 


Louisiana, where he cruised a huge tract of virgin 
timber. He bought 35,000 acres and organized the 
Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., building a mill 
at Oakdale. This company was recently succeeded 
by Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.). This mill real- 
ized one of Mr. Deutsch’s dreams, being a double 8- 
foot band mill, with all the labor saving devices and 
methods of good manufacture possible. * 

Besides being the godfather of the famous “satin 
walnut,” Mr. Deutsch was also responsible for the 
names “Golden Bay” and “Yellow Mahogany” as ap- 
plied to a peculiar species of light colored wood grow- 
ing along Calcasieu Bay which he made popular. 

Mr. Deutsch was for twenty-three years an officer 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, of which he was one of the charter 
members, and was also an organizer of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, of which he 


was first president, retiring in March of this year. 
He recently had made an extensive tour of Mexico 
where he investigated the timber resources, and an 
interesting report of these investigations was made by 
him for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, appearing in the 
issue of Sept. 13. 

A widow and two daughters, Margurite and Mary 
Louise, of San Antonio, and a son, Albert Campbell, of 
the Culver Military Academy, survive him. The fu- 
neral was held at three o’clock Monday afternoon, 
with burial at the Mission Burial Grounds, San 
Antonio. 


ANDREW CRANDALL 


Andrew Crandall, head of the Crandall Lumber 
& Hardware Co., of Wood River, and East Alton, 
Ill., died at his home on Oct. 21, at the age of 
78. Mr. Crandall was born in Ohio in 1842 and 
went to Lincoln, Il., in 1863, where he engaged in 
the general contracting business, and in 1881 en- 
tered the retail lumber business at Bunker Hill, 
Ill. Later he added to this two other yards, at 
East Alton and Wood River. He disposed of the 





THE 


LATE ANDREW CRANDALL. 


Bunker Hill yard and in April of this year retired 
from active business. His son, Fred Crandall, took 
charge of his business and will continue to operate 
the two yards. The funeral was at Lincoln, Ill. 


DENNIS F. DALEY, who for nearly half a cen- 
tury had been a resident of Menominee, Mich., 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital at Chicago, Oct. 
14, as the result of an operation. Mr. Daley had 
moved to Joliet, Ill., last winter, to become asso- 
ciated in business with his son Edward Daley. In 
the late ’80s Mr. Daley entered into partnership 
with the kate Thomas H. Smith in the lumber 
business at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and the company 
built a shingle mill on the most northerly location 
of any of the Menominee bay shore mills. This 
mill was destroyed by fire in 1889. In 1892 the 
Menominee River Shingle Co. was organized and 
under the management of Mr. Daley, a fine new mill 
was constructed on the site of the old one. Mr. 
Daley continued in business until his plant was 
again visited by fire several years ago. Last win- 
ter he disposed of his mill, yard and other bay 
shore property to the Menominee Box & Lumber Co. 
He is survived by a widow and nine children. 





NICHOLAS A. SCHELLING, assistant manager 
of the Phoenix Lumber Co., at Spokane, Wash., 
died Oct. 19 at Spokane after an illness of several 
months. He was born in Holland sixty-nine years 
ago, and was a graduate of the University of Delft 
and of a French university. He held degrees in 
civil and mining engineering and represented a 
Dutch company in northern Italy mining adven- 
tures for a number of years. He was an accom- 
plished linguist, speaking seven languages. Prior 
to coming to America twenty-five years ago, he 
traveled extensively in a _ professional capacity. 
He went to Spokane twenty-one years ago to ac- 
cept the assistant managership of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co. and retained that position until his 
death. He was a past grand master of the Masonic 
Lodge in Holland, and the Spokane Masons con- 
ducted the funeral. 





W. L. TAIT, for many years engaged in the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry at Vancouver, B. 
died in that city recently. Mr. Tait went to Van- 
couver in 1891 and established his plant at the 
south end of the Granville Street bridge on False 
Creek. He was a brother of Andrew Tait, one 
of the largest lumber manufacturers of Ontario. 
The Vancouver business was later taken over by 
the Rat Portage Lumber Co. Mr. Tait was 72 
years old, and leaves a family of eight, two of the 
sons, E. R. and Arthur, being engaged in the 
lumber business in Vancouver. 


LAVERGNE SCHWARTZ, 





son of George W. 


Schwartz, of St. Louis, was killed Oct. 25, by a 
fall from a train at the plant of the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., at Perry, Fla. He was 25 


years old, and had served in France with the 20th 
Engineers (Forest). Since his return last August 
he had been assistant superintendent of the Florida 
mill. His father is one of the well known members 
of Hoo Hoo, having been one of the original nine. 
He is traveling freight agent for the Vandalia line. 
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DeWitt Schwartz, a younger brother, is one of the 
survivors of tl Tuscania, the transport bearing 
foresters that \ us torpedoed and sunk with heavy 
loss of life. Tlie funeral was held on Wednesday 
afternoon at St. Louis at the Union Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, with burial in Vahalla Cemetery. 


HUGH B. DURKEE, 


only son of John A. Durkee, 


general superintendent of the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., died at the home of 
his father early Saturday morning, Oct. 25, after 


a severe attack of asthma. Mr. Durkee had been 
city engineer at Flagstaff, Ariz., until he entered 
the Aviation Service, in which he was first lieu- 
tenant, and since his discharge from the service, 
had been assisting his father at the Wausau plant. 
He was 30 years old and had been identified with 
the lumber industry in many capacities in his short 
life. He was a graduate of Purdue University, 
and was engineer in charge of construction for 
the Marathon Lumber Co.’s plant at Laurel. Burial 
took place at Wausau, Wis. He is survived by his 
parents and one sister. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, for many years proprietor 
of the Great Southern Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., 
and formerly engaged in the lumber business in 
Kanawha and adjacent counties, West Virginia, 
passed away at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
W. W. Grimstead, in his 59th year. He leaves a 
widow and one daughter. He was a member of the 
Odd Fellows, who had charge of the funeral. 


CHARLES F. CORNWELL, vice president of the 
Cornwell Co., and several big lumbering and other 
concerns, died after a long illness, at his home in 
Saginaw, Mich., aged 54. He was a member of 
one of Saginaw’s oldest and most prominent fam- 
ilies and was well known thruout Michigan. He 


is survived by his widow and one son, Capt. Arthur 
ere two grandchildren, five brothers and one 
sister. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—James F. Stark & Co. 
(inc.), of this city, was yesterday awarded a ver- 
dict for $26,472.21 in its suit against the Kelsey 
Wheel Co. for that amount. The verdict was 
reached by the jury after fifteen minutes of de- 
liberation. The suit was the direct result of a war 
contract between the complainant and the de- 
fendant. The former sold the latter a large quan- 
tity of flitches to be used in the manufacture of 
equipment for the Government, but the Kelsey 
Wheel Co., after accepting part of the flitches, 
refused to accept the remainder. Thereupon James 





KE. Stark & Co. brought suit to recover the profit 
on the material on which delivery was refused. 


This is the second suit of this character which has 
been decided against the Kelsey Wheel Co. The 
other verdict was in favor of the Gayoso Lumber 
Co. 





BUCHANNON, W. V Oct. 27.—Damages amounting 
to $203,907 were le Jebn W. McCullough, of 
Friendsville, Md., by a jury in Circuit Judge William 
O’Brien’s court here today in a suit against H. E. 
Clark, of Glen Campbell, Pa., for breach of contract. 
The verdict is a reversal of the decision made in the 
first trial in March, 1917, which was carried to the 
State supreme court and a retrial ordered. The ac- 
tion followed the alleged breach by Clark of a verbal 
contract by which oy is said to have agreed to sell 
760 shares of the Damascus Lumber Co. stock to 
McCullough. The existence of such verbal contract 
has been denied by Clark thruout the litigation. 





News of American 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 26.—The steel strike is beginning to cause a 
shortage of metal lath, which is resulting in wood lath 
being used as a substitute. Numerous lines of steel 
used in building operations are reported to be getting 
scarce and this condition is causing some uneasiness. 
Building operations as a whole are humming in Louis- 
ville, resulting in a good demand for lumber, mill- 
work ete. 

As a result of the high demurrage rates very little 
lumber is now in transit and jobbers report that prac- 
tically all shipments are made direct from mill, re- 
sulting in retailers having to carry larger stocks, as 
they can not secure deliveries from transit cars as 
lumber is needed. 

There is a steady and good demand for hardwoods 
of all kinds. Veneers are sold up thru April by many 
companies. Flooring is more active and general lines 
are good. Oak, ash, gum, hickory, walnut and ma- 
hogany are all selling freely. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 28.—Thruout the week inquiry for hardwoods 
has been active, accompanied by demands for delivery 
that mills were unable to meet. Higher grades are 
scarcest and it is in these grades that prices have ad- 
vanced. Stocks of quartered oaks are very low and 
the demand very urgent, a condition affecting. all 
grades and thicknesses of red oak, particularly F.A.S. 
and No. 1 common, which have sold $15-and $20 higher 
without affecting demand. Higher grades of chestnut 
and birch and all grades and thicknesses of basswood 
are also affected. 

Production has fallen behind and it is believed that 
the month’s figures will show a decrease from those 
for September. 

E. O. Robinson, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
this city, is at the company’s southern mills, hoping 
to devise some way to bring about more adequate pro- 
duction. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association and of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has gone to Washington to attend 
a hearing Oct. 29 arranged for consideration of the 
$10 storage charge. He will represent his association 
and it is expected that his report will be a feature 
of the next meeting of the club, Nov. 3. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 27.—Lumber manufacturers in this territory 
report both orders and inquiries coming in nicely and 
that prices hold firm. Demand for the best grades of 
hardwoods continues strong, with a scarcity of stocks 
reported in many sections. The car shortage is still 
a source of worry and no improvement is expected for 
the immediate future. The retail business is fairly 
good and planing mills are reporting their fall volume 
of trade as much larger than it was for the corre- 
sponding .period of last year. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 28.—With the general revival of building, the 
Shortage of available stocks of lumber, the innumer- 
able movements in cities for additional housing and an 
activity among wood consuming industries that is un- 
precedented the local lumber market continues to enjoy 
a pressing demand for woods of all kinds and grades. 
Prices hold up well and have shown little change. 
Oak and birch are high, with .birch firsts and seconds 
being quoted slightly higher, while No. 3 birch and 
maple are generally quoted about $1 lower. 

Despite mild and quite unfavorable weather, log- 
ging in the North is going forward and the larger 
interests are reported to have immense crews at work 
in the forests, whilé others are reported as getting 
their camps and equipment into shape so as to be 
ready to start operations when cold weather sets in. 
Despite the attractive wages offered for woodsmen and 


Hardwood Industry 


the efforts put forth by companies to afford clean, 
sanitary and homelike camps, labor is difficult to ob- 
tain. The scale of wages paid is higher than any 
previous year, ranging from $50 to $60 for new hands 
and as high as $70 to $90 for experienced hands, with 
board. 

The car situation has shown no improvement and 
unquestionably hampers’ production considerably. 
While cars are reported obtainable in certain locali- 
ties, the relief is purely local, and it is practically 
impossible to obtain facilities for shipments to the 
principal markets. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 29.—Decreased production has given the hard- 
wood market a healthier tone and created a demand 
for some stocks that have been slow movers for some 
time. There is a big demand for all grades of gum 
and inquiries for low grade oak are on the increase. 

On account of most of the hardwood timber being 
located in lowlands, many of the mills have been able 
to operate only part of the time since the first of the 
month. Rains caused the mills at Bon Wier, Newton, 
Kirbyville and Saratoga to close down entirely, while 
others run two and three days out of the week. Some 
of them reported that they did not expect to resume 
cutting hardwood before early spring. While this is 
a pessimistic view, it illustrates the seriousness of the 
situation. 

While there is no export demand for hardwood, the 
interior situation is very satisfactory and shipments 
for the last two weeks have been above production. 

There has been practically no change in the in- 
dustrial situation in Beaumont, the manufacturing 
plants of Geo. W. Smythe Lumber Co., C, W. George 
Manufacturing Co., and Gulf Manufacturing Co. still 
being closed while the fight between the unions and 
open shep association continues. Manager H, C, 
Crawford, of the Port Arthur Planing Mills, signed 
the scale for an increase from $6 to $7 a day last week 
and resumed operations. The Open Shop Association, 
which now has a charter, has in its membership all 
the sawmill men and wholesale and retail lumbermen 
in Beaumont. No concessions have been offered by 
either side and everything indicates that the fight 
will be a long one. Up to the present time the wood- 
working plants have made no effort to man their 


mills. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 29.—The Saturday luncheon of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange was not largely attended and time 
was not taken even for extended informal talks. The 
exchange, however, appears to be so generally against 
the practice of shipping cars in transit that it in a 
measure welcomes the $10 storage charge regulation. 
A telegram was received from Washington asking for 
further action on the transit question, but so far 
nothing has been done. 

John W. Ryan, assistant to Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer, has been appointed to prosecute the 
Government’s case against the members of the Silver- 
thorne Lumber Co. During the war Mr. Ryan had 
charge of the sabotage cases in this district. It was 
expected that the Silverthorne case of alleged con- 
spiracy would come up in the November term of court, 
but it will be postponed in order that Mr. Ryan may 
familiarize himself with the details. 

The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co. 
added a new product to the output of its factory at 
Batavia, the talking machine. The cases are to be 
made of Vermont spruce, a wood which has not been 
generally utilized for the purpose. 

Goat Island, at Niagara Falls, is being reforested to 
supply the deficiency of trees as the result of a severe 
storm in 1917. The storm madea path over a part of 
the island, leaving bare spots. Eighty-five hundred 
trees were set out and will help to make this historic 
spot as beautifully rustic as in former days. The 
varieties are red, white and Scotch pine, norway spruce 
and white cedar. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Try a Car of 
Tide Di ° 
Creek Imension 
Our Deer Island mill manufactures 


nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Mills at Deer Island, Portland, Ore. 


Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 
East W.C. Ash felter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reves tati H. W: “eo h, St. Louis, Mo. 


Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 
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Manufacturers SE 


H.P. Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 











St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agei:ts: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








== PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 
j 910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. | 
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SEATTLE 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 





Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradeInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 








Timbers 
and Special Cuttings. 





TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








909 White Bldg. 








gr you handle Ratic:) 


Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all 
points in your territory. 


Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada, 


Rates to | State $3.50 per year. 
2 States 6.00 “ “ 
3 “ 8.00 “ “ 
4 “ 12.00 “ “ 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
QO White Building, Seattle, Washington 








White Pine Specialists of the West 


Oregon and Western 
White Pine 


California White and Sugar 
Pine 


Idaho White Pine and Coast 
Fir 

Factory Stocks. 

Pine, Fir and Spruce. 


Large Stocks No. 2 & 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, - 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Tempie Building, - 
F. T. YOUNG, 404 Marshall Building, + 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Ave., = 


Special Attention 


- Chicago, Ill. 
- Detroit, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N.Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 


The Hugh Slawson lumber yard and planing mill at 
Canisteo, N. Y., which have been closed for two years, 
have been sold to William Adam. 

Over 2,000,000 feet of lumber arrived here by lake 
last week, a large part of it for Montgomery Bros. & 
Co. The stock was principally hemlock and hardwoods, 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 28.—A heavy fall of snow has spread all over 
this section during the last few days and has seriously 
effected logging operations. The big loggers were 
greatly confused by the unexpected early snow and 
the small jobbers who are just getting started build- 
ing camps ete. are having their troubles. 

A number of timber land transfers have been made 
in the town of Morse recently and among them George 
E. Foster has sold to the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
and the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. has sold to the 
Cordy-Brown Lumber Co, These several tracts are 
practically the last of the virgin timber left standing 
in the town. Both the Mellen Lumber Co. and the 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. have finished logging 
there, the latter concern logging entirely in Iron 
County and the former in Marengo. 

Twelve buildings erected at Barksdale in 1917, 


shortly after the United States entered the war, by 
the DuPont Powder Co., to house 2,200 men, are to 
be torn down and the lumber, approximately 970,000 
feet, shipped to St. Cloud, Minn., and there converted 
into dwelling houses. Announcement was made today 
that city officials of St. Cloud had closed the deal for 
the purchase of the lumber. The structures include 
a Y. M. C. A, building, women’s dormatory, mess hall 
and bunk houses. Demolition work is to be completed 
within sixty days. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 27.—Another upward swing in the building 
activity here brought last week close to a new record, 
with a total of 799 permits aggregating $4,084,350. 
These were mainly for residences, tho small factories 
and schools helped to swell the total. It is believed 
that the peak of building here for the present season 
has been reached and purchases by retail yards will 
soon begin to show a decrease. 

The embargo against all shipments of lumber coming 
to this point, except those made on bonafide sales, has 
had the effect of eliminating transit cars and the con- 
gestion of the local terminals is already being relieved. 

Prices of yellow pine generally remained firm during 
the last week, with the exception of southern dimen- 
sion timbers. Hemlock and northern hardwoods were 
received in greater quantities than during the previ- 
ous week, Some heavy purchasers of northern hard- 
woods who had been holding off for some reason or 
other have resumed buying in greater quantities, with 
the result that these items are moving freely at firm 


yrices, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 28.—Continuation of good demand and _ pro- 
nounced scarcity of stocks are the dominating features 
of the hardwood situation here. Prices are firmly 
maintained and the belief is expressed that present 
serious interruption to logging and thereby to pro- 
duction is likely to eventuate in further advances. 
All hardwood lumber is in excellent demand, includ- 
ing the lower grades, and the position of the market 
is considered thoroly sound, There is notable scarcity 
of plain and quarter sawn white and red oak in all 
grades and the shortage of ash is just as acute as 
it has been at any other time this year. There is 
likewise comparatively little hickory available and 
this commands excellent prices. Gum in the higher 
grades, including No. 1 common, is a ready seller and 
there is a better tone to the lower grades, Nos. 2 and 
3 common. Export business is very slight and the 
view is quite general that comparatively little may 
be expected in the immediate future. However, lum- 
ber interests are a unit in the statement that there 
is more than enough call from domestic wholesalers 
and consumers to absorb all the lumber that is ready 
for shipment. 

Further heavy rains have fallen thruout the valley 
territory during the last week and logging operations 
are almost’ suspended. J. W. Dickson, president of 
the Valley Log Loading Co., says that his firm will 
load about 1,500 cars of logs during October com- 
pared with approximately 2,000 during September, a 
decrease of 25 percent. He pronounced the logging 
outlook very serious thruout the entire valley areas 
because of the interruption occasioned by the recent 
excessive precipitation. 

There is notable shortage of cars for handling out- 
bound movement of hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts thruout the southern field, according to J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. Mr. Townshend, who took 
this up with officials of the United States Railroad 
Administration, on his visit to Washington last week, 
says that he has been promised some relief. The 
situation is expected to show material improvement 
as soon as the emergency order, putting all open-top 
equipment in the coal service, has been rescinded. 
This should be issued not later than Novy. 1, he says. 

Questions which have arisen in the minds of own- 
ers of timber lands in Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky were asked yesterday and today by 
about 200 lumbermen who met at the Hotel Gayoso, 
under the auspices of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with Maj. D. 'T. Mason, of the 
Internal Revenue branch of the Treasury Department, 
in discussing the forest products questionnaire recent- 
ly sent out. R. M. Carrier, president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. Much of the time was spent 
by Maj. Mason in explaining the questionnaire but a 
great deal more time was consumed in answering 
direct questions propounded by those who are most 
vitally concerned, 

Cc. E. Van Camp, manager of the gum department 


of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from attendance at the State fair 
at Dallas, Tex., at which he made an attractive ex- 
hibit of gum. He says that this exhibit attracted 
unusual attention and that, since he reached Memphis, 
he has had many inquiries regarding gum. 

The Penrod-Jurden Co., of Memphis, has purchased 
the band mill of the Kurz-Downey Lumber Co., at 
South Helena, Ark., according to announcement by 
R. L. Jurden, general manager. It has a daily ca- 
pacity of about 45,000 feet and, together with the 
other mill of the company at Helena, gives it a daily 
output of approximately 100,000 feet of bandsawn 
stock at that point. This is in addition to the large 
cut of veneers at its veneer plant in Helena. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 27.—With the week just drawing to a close 
another good record has been made in shipments of 
lumber from this port, by both rail and by water. 
Considerable has also been brought into the local port 
by water. 

Loggers of this part of the State are preparing for 
a busy season. Owners of sawmills are counting on 
a heavy demand for lumber next year at prices fully 
as high as those prevailing now. The wage scale for 
woods work runs high, $50 being the lowest wage 
paid, while experienced men are being hired for as 
high as $70 and $80. Pulpwood producers are pre- 
paring for an active season, The prices fixed last 
season are not expected to be changed. Makers of 
railroad ties are being paid 20 cents a tie as com- 
pared with 10 cents a few years ago. The market for 
this material is slack. 





BUILDING BOOMS IN CALIFORNIA 


WHITTIER, CALIF., Oct. 25.—Altho last year 
building was very quiet in this section, today the 
amount is limited only by the number of mechanics 
available and the ability of retailers to obtain ma- 
terial promptly. Whittier is an extremely rich 
and prosperous community. Oranges, lemons and 
Inglish walnuts are the principal and best paying 
crops.’ The best orange and lemon orchards sell 
for $5,000 an acre and many are not for sale even 
at such prices. The development of oil wells in 
the hills nearby is also a great source of wealth. 
The headquarters for the producing department of 
the Standard Oil Co. of California are located here. 
This section is the second richest in oil of any 
field in the State and at the present rate of de- 
velopment it promises soon to be first. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising to know that retailers 
are almost overburdened with business. The rail 
strike a few weeks ago caused a great accumulation 
and congestion of lumber on the wharves at San 
Pedro Harbor. O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber 
Co., said today: 

We are receiving into our yard this week some 
common fir lumber which was bought on the first day 
of May and which came down by boat to San Pedro 
about sixty days ago, but owing first to the strike, 
then to congestion and finally to the present car 
shortage it could not be loaded on to cars and for- 
warded to us any sooner. 

There is a great shortage of houses in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach and at practically every town and city in 
southern California and we seem utterly unable under 
present conditions of material and labor supply to 
catch up, and we believe building will continue active 
in this part for some time to come. 

Retail lumbermen at the beginning of the year 
sought to stimulate building and under the aus- 
vices of the Chamber of Commerce, supported by 

’ . 
the banks, real estate men and other enterprising 
citizens, the retailers of Whittier contracted for a 
full page advertisement in the local daily, to be 
used once a week to stimulate building. The copy 
for this was prepared by the Lumbermen’s Service 
Association of Los Angeles and the advertising is 
still running every Thursday with a change in copy 
each week. The Barr Lumber Co. uses liberal 
space twice a week in the daily paper and never 
allows the same copy to appear more than twice. 

Regarding the financing of building operations, 
Mr. Barr said: 

The lumbermen have not done anything in the way 
of financing building operations. Probably most lum- 
bermen have had about all they could take care of in a 
financial way this vear right in their own business, 
owing to the fact that the greatly increased volume of 
business and the very high price of lumber and the 
high costs of doing business generally have called 
for the use of much additional capital and credit. In 
this community there does not seem to be much need 
of such activity by the lumbermen, as there is plenty 
of money to be had by any person m:king a reasonable 
showing that he could and would suecessfully carry 
thru a building enterprise if proper financial assistance 
was extended to him, 





THoMAS Sammons, formerly private secretary 
to the late Senator A. G. Foster, who was vice presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., has 
written to the lumbermen of the Northwest urging 
the donation of a flagpole for the American con- 
sulate at Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Sammons has 
been consul at Shanghai and was recently named 
for the Melbourne post. While at Shanghai he se- 
eured a pole from the Northwest, the highest in 
that part of China, and he now urges that the 
lumbermen donate a flagpole that will be the high- 
est in the far East. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 25.—The outlook for the Grays Harbor lumber 
industry voiced by a manufacturer, while not promising 
for the time being is very hopeful for the future. The 
drop in price of $5 on upper grades and $2 on common, 
however, has resulted in general buying. Orders are 
being taken freely and stocks are not accumulating. 
The car shortage menace which prevailed until a short 
time ago has disappeared and cars are being supplied 
with a reasonable degree of promptness. The market, 
however, is not expected to be fully buoyant until the 
spring business opens. 

The future of export trade is unusually bright and 
Grays Harbor lumber manufacturers look forward to a 
very active business next year. ‘Next year is to be 
the greatest in the lumber history of this section,” are 
the words of a manufacturer who discussed the outlook 
a few days ago. A feature of the week’s business was 
the departure of the Norwegian schooner Washington 
with 1,200,000 feet of lumber for the United Kingdom, 
loaded at local mills. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 25.—If there was a weak spot, momentarily, in 
the fir list, as the outgrowth of the $10 track-storage 
rule, it can not be found today. A well known whole- 
saler expresses the view that the instant the present 
lethargy is shaken off industrial trade and corporation 
business will get under way so quickly as to amaze and 
embarrass the average eastern retailer, who evidently 
is unaware that this phase is in fact a danger signal 
for him. There is an impression that the return of 
the railroads to private ownership Jan. 1 will be ac- 
companied instantly by a rise in freight rates, “and 
it will be some jolt, too,” exclaims one of the prophets. 
Moreover the roads will be in the market for cutting 
business. It is true that the transit business is now 
badly handicapped, but its reaction on the general list 
on account of individual anxiety to unload did not last 
very long. 

In September appeared the first general decline in 
commodity prices since the outbreak of the war. Out 
of 100 items thirty-eight showed no change, twenty: 
two showed advances and forty-two recessions ranging 
from 2 to 40 percent; but it would be hasty to con- 
clude from the figures that the peak had been passed, 
for up to Oct. 15 there had been another shifting. 
Among sixty basic commodities twenty-two showed no 
change, nineteen showed increases and nineteen showed 
recessions. It is assumed that the September depres- 
sion was due to the psychological effect of Federal 
efforts to reduce living costs, and consequent curtail- 
ment of buying. 

As to lumber, the market is steady to strong, at 
levels well above discount No. 6. There are substan- 
tial signs that the line yards of the middle West will 
soon be in the market for their spring business. A 
visiting wholesaler from Iowa forecasts a brisk buy- 
ing movement as soon as the market shows signs of re- 
acting. At present the only buying is due to the 
necessity of filling in, and consequently yard stocks 
are extremely low. The State is flourishing under 
the impulse of the largest corn crop ever harvested, 
and Iowa farmers are ready to buy lumber whenever 
the season opens. This outline of conditions appears 
to apply to the entire country. 

Fitting into the forecast that there is likely to be a 
scramble for lumber in the spring is the fact that 
manufacturers will not give a price on anything thirty 
days ahead. Closely associated with it is a belief that 
logs will hold the market. The prices are now $15, 
$20 and $25, and loggers are evidently determined 
to secure those figures or shut down. If the mills want 
to cut at a loss and then give lumber away it is a mat- 
ter that does not concern the loggers. But there is no 
chance that such a thing will happen. It used to be 
the rule, but it has gone into the discard, along with 
many other things belonging to the pre-war period. 

A thoro analysis of available data by R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, shows that factors directly influencing 
the trade are favorable. The figures cover operations 
in fir producing territory in Washington and Oregon 
during the first nine months of the year. The mills 
enter the winter selling season with only 70 percent 
of normal stocks on hand; but at the beginning of the 
year the same group of mills had 85 percent of normal 
stocks, with prospective demand then not nearly so 
great as now. The big commercial mills so far this 
year have produced probably 6 percent less lumber 
than during the same period a year ago. If last year 
the entire country was short, the latest figures on 
stocks show that the surplus production in the first 
eight and one-half months of 1919 was only 251,- 
258,000 feet—not as much as is cut in Washington 
and Oregon alone in the ordinary two-week period. 
Production is keeping up. The weather is favorable 
to running to capacity. But if all the mills were to 
run until Jan. 1 the accumulation would not avail a 
great deal. A millman today remarked that if he were 
called upon to fill an order for five cars of dimension 
he would be obliged to cut four of them, 

The monthly stock report, sixty-six mills reporting, 
reveals a better tendency, but the trend toward nor- 
mal is not large enough to become a large factor in 
the limited time between the present moment and the 
beginning of spring trade. In August stocks had sunk 
to 56.76 percent of normal; in September, the figure 
was 61 percent, and today it is 70 percent. The mills 
advise that stocks are badly broken, and it is difficult 
to fill orders on certain important items. It will take 
months of steady operation, with normal production, 
to place stocks where they ought to be. Association 
mills report an unshipped balance of 7,306 cars of 
unfilled rail orders—enough to keep the industry going 
steadily for five weeks, without any additional busi- 


ness. But the mills also have heavy accumulations of 
cargo orders, both export and domestic. 

The log supply is no more abundant than is the 
supply of lumber. On the Columbia River, where some 
of the camps have suffered from fires and can not pro- 
duce their normal volume, the present supply is 40 per- 
cent below normal. On Grays Harbor and Puget Sound 
the supply in the water is only enough to keep the 
industry going for thirty days. The logging industry 
is not expected to accumulate a normal supply, to say 
nothing of a surplus, at any time this winter. 

Jess F. Ives, the veteran manager of the big Stimson 
mill at Ballard, was guest of honor and _ principal 
speaker at the regular luncheon of Seattle wholesalers 
this week, and led in a general discussion of advances 
to the mills—whether the figure should be 90 or 100 
percent. The meeting developed the fact that opinion 
was very much divided on this subject. No definite 
action was taken. Roy A. Dailey, secretary and man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, pre- 
sided. Next Tuesday’s luncheon will develop topics 
of special interest to shingle manufacturers. The 
speakers will be J. S. Williams, secretary of the shin- 
gle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and Frank Nash, secretary of the Shingle 
Agency of British Columbia. Mr. Nash was in Seattle 
during the week. 

“Tf industrial unrest could be removed the country 
would at once enter into phenomenal activity,” says 
W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co., after an absence of a month, during which he 
visited New York, Philadelphia, Washington and other 
centers. “Aside from the strikes, which in the large 
cities appear to be innumerable, the outlook has never 
approached what it is today. I have found business 
men extremely optimistic, for the nation, outside of 
the cities, is in splendid shape. Labor in the country 
towns is steadily at work at good wages, and appar- 
ently is satisfied. But there are not enough residences 
to go around. It follows that the housing problem is 
uppermost in every city and town, and that the pros- 
pect for lumber could not be better. Yet labor troubles 
for the time being continue to be the sole stumbling 
block in the way of tremendous business and pros- 
perity for the whole American people.” 

There are seven new members of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, as follows: Dominion Lumber 
Sales (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; McLeod Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; H. J. Anderson, Portland; Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., Portland; S. M. Barnard Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, Wash.; W. J. Cook Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle; Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., Seattle and Kansas 
City. 

Charles E. Martin, of the Martin Lumber Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is spending a week among the fir mills 
of the Puget Sound country. ‘ 

George L. Curkendall, for years a familiar figure in 
lumber circles in Seattle, is again here and this time, 
he says, to stay. For the last three years he has repre- 
sented in Minneapolis territory the Saari-Tully Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., and the Milwaukee Land Co., 
St. Joe, Idaho. He is now with the Charles W. John- 
son Lumber Co., Seattle, on the road part of the time 
buying and also assisting in sales. 

D. H. Devins, purchasing agent for the A. Teachout 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, O., is reviewing conditions 


here. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—Tacoma lumber manufacturers report that 
the inquiries for car material, a branch of the busi- 
ness that has had little attention of late, are increas- 
ing and that there is a general tendency among eastern 
wholesalers to stock up with this material. It is 
generally believed that large orders for new material 
will come from the railroads after the first of the 
year, especially should the roads go back to private 
control. 

In this connection the purchase this week by the 
R. P. Arckley Lumber Co., local agent for the Cain 
Hurley Lumber Co., of St. Louis, of a million feet of 
car siding for the Missouri company, is considered 
significant. Mr. Arckley has just started in business 
for himself and stated that he is receiving many in- 
quiries from his eastern customers for car material. 

An interesting legal point in the fight of Tacoma 
manufacturers for a modification of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s order forbidding the use of cars for 
intracity business, developed last week when it became 
known that the shippers, including many lumber deal- 
ers, had appealed to the State Public Service Commis- 
sion alleging that the Railroad Administration had 
violated State and Federal statutes by the order. 
According to the claim of the shippers the laws say 
that there shall be no discrimination made by the 
railroads in furnishing cars and the order, they say, 
discriminates against city manufacturers in favor of 
out-of-town shippers. The commission has taken no 
action as yet. 

A\ meeting of the shippers, which was attended by 
representatives of nearly all the local mills, was held 
Oct. 20 and was attended by L. C. Gilman, district 
director of the Railroad Administration. Mr. Gilman 
relieved the situation by announcing the creation of a 
local board which has the power to grant permits for 
the use of cars in cases where real hardship is suf- 
fered by the firm affected. Mr. Gilman also told the 
lumbermen that the purpose of the order was to assist 
the lumber industry as the key industry of the North- 
west by teking cars from local business and turning 
them in for transcontinental shipments. 

Planked roadways leading to the Dempsey Lumber 
Co.’s plant on the tideflats and to the plants of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., the Pacific Shingle Co., the 
North End Lumber Co., the Defiance Lumber Co. and 
other manufacturing plants on the waterfront have 
deteriorated to such an extent that they can no 
longer be used for traffic and as a consequence the 











Our mill at Franklin, Va. 


Buy the 
Best in 


N.C. 
Pine 


and give your customers 
the best value for their 
money. Once you have 


tried Camp’s N. C. Pine 
youll accept no other 


kind. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 











MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Send your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


or Address our 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: (1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
ie rH 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


| Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L..C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD.............ss000. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















We lnvite Investigation ‘ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the 
quality, millwork and grades of our 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 


sHontuar YELLOW PIN 


ROUGH AND 
DRESSED. 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tae fispetch Blie., 








Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


nil 


Rumley-Allison 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 


zussgices Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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BEVEL SIDING 
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CRICHTON LUMBER none? 


MOBILE, ALA. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 








i," Hull, ("sine") Ala. 





plants mentioned could not be reached by city fire 
apparatus in case of need. The lumbermen have sent 
a petition to the city council urging that the road- 
ways be put in good repair at once. The petition has 
been endorsed by the Tacoma Commercial club. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, Dis- 
trict No. 16, met at Tacoma, Oct. 22, and discussed 
plans for closer codperation between employers and 
employees in the lumber industry. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted endorsing the open shop prin- 
ciple but urging preference be given to members of 
the legion when properly qualified for the work. This 
resolution was concurred in by the operators. 

F. H. Skewis, president of the Marine Lumber Co., 
left for a trip thru the middle West on Oct. 23. Mr. 
Skewis will be away about a month and will visit the 
chain of retail yards in which he is interested. 

The hearing on the proposed advance in lumber 
rates in the State of Washington has been again post- 
poned and will now be held at Portland on Oct. 30. 
A large delegation of Tacoma lumbermen plans to 
attend the hearing and fight the proposed increase. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 25.—Conditions are practically unchanged, with 
a fair building demand, in the local lumber market. 
The yards have small stocks as a rule and are buying 
for present requirements. There is no disposition to 
stock up heavily owing to the unsettled condition of 
the fir market. The valley yards are doing a good 
fall business and continue to order lumber, altho rail 
deliveries from the mills are very slow owing to the 
ear shortage. San Francisco wholesalers and car 
shippers report a continued heavy demand for red- 
wood and white and sugar pine, with considerable 
difficulty in getting orders filled, on account of the 
mills being oversold and short of cars, 

The Douglas fir market has been rather soft both 
on uppers and commons but things are a little better 
this week and there is some buying. The base price 
on domestic cargo shipments is about $380, San Fran- 
cisco, and $31.50 south, and the coastwise boats are 
moving. Prices on random are fluctuating. Sales 
have been made here at $30, flat, and $31.75, south, 
but one lot went at $29 south. The flooring market 
has been stabilized at about $25 over Rail B list. 

Concerted action by buyers brought lumber prices 
down two or three dollars, but the manufacturers say 
they can not afford to go lower at the present cost of 


production. Some of the large buyers feel the same 
way. Most of the big mills figure that prices will be 
very stiff within sixty days and there will not be 


enough cars to take care of the business, As there 
are no large stocks in the retail yards anywhere, high 
prices are expected when spring building begins. Lath 
are now $7.50, San Francisco, and $7.75 south. Cedar 
shingles weakened lately, with a number of cars on 
the way from the North, but they are recovering. Star 
A Stars are now’$5.56 delivered San Francisco. 

The situation on white and sugar pine is very 
strong, and an advance in prices is expected very 
soon. A heavy eastern demand continues for prac- 
tically everything in the list, altho it is getting late 
in the building season. The car shortage still holds 
back eastern shipments at most of the mills, but un- 
sold stocks are not accumulating. A number of mills 
will close down for the season around Novy, 1, and, 
as shipping will go right along, there will be very 
little stock carried over the winter. <A shortage is 
expected, especially in shop. Mills are still making 
pretty good cuts. 

The California demand for box shook this year is 
expected to establish a new record. Mills and fac- 
tories producing pine box shook have made extra 
efforts to supply the demand and are oversold. The 
coming orange crop will require great quantities of 
shook. Other fruits, now in the market, will need 
shook, while the dried fruit and raisin demand is 
exceptionally large. The searcity of cars keeps many 
of the box factory men on the anxious seat as to 
making timely deliveries. The spruce shook demand is 
heavy and local box factories are doing a big  busi- 
ness. Supplies of spruce shook from Oregon and 
Washington are badly delayed by the car shortage and 
the local longshoremen’s strike. 

Redwood lumber continues to be in heavy demand. 
All the mills are loaded up with orders for clear and 
there never has been such a demand. The big buyers 
on this Coast, as well as in the East, are ordering it. 
Clear redwood was advanced $2 on Oct. 22, by the 
issuing of Discount Sheet No. 5 on Domestic List 
No. 7. This applies to Pacific coast business on stand- 
ard and better. Green clear, 1x8, is now $47, de- 
livered San Francisco. Redwood mills are cutting 
all they can and are greatly in need of more cars 
to clean up back orders. At present wholesale prices, 
redwood is said to be the cheapest wood in the east- 
ern market, Further advances in price are predicted. 

Frederick D, Parr, head of the Parr Terminal Co., 
this city, announces that tentative negotiations have 
been made with the Kobert Dollar Steamship Co. to 
make the Parr Terminal Co.’s leasehold on the water 
front of Oakland the Pacific coast terminal for the 
Dollar steamships. The Robert Dollar interests are 
large exporters of Pacific coast lumber. It is, also, 
intimated that the Bush Terminal Co. of New York is 
contemplating the use of the Parr site as its Pacific 
coast distributing center. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are being 
congratulated on their success in taking care of the 
order for 54,000,000 feet of fir railroad ties, which 
was placed by the Railroad Administration last April. 
The business was divided up among the mills in the 
Northwest. The ties have been moved via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic coast in Emergency Fleet ves- 
sels. The steamer Dertona, now loading at the St. 
Helens Lumber Co.’s mill, will take out the final cargo. 
It will be the thirty-fifth vessel to have carried ties 
from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and Columbia River 
in the filling of this order. 

R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co., 


has returned from an extensive eastern trip, The com- 
pany’s redwood mill at Navarro, Mendocino County, 
has been operating steadily, this year, and has made 
good shipments of redwood lumber to eastern and 
Pacific coast points. <A total cut of 15,000,000 feet 
is expected. 

Supplies of fir lumber in California will be aug- 
mented considerably in the near future by the resump- 
tion of operations at the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s large 
mill at Marshfield, Ore., which had been closed for 
nearly a year. Regular shipments from the com- 
pany’s smaller mill on Coos Bay have been made to 
the company’s yards at Bay Point for several months, 
but stocks are getting low. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has made a fair cut of 
redwood, so far this year, and has made good eastern 
shipments of lumber, doors and finish. The car short- 
age still causes delays in filling orders. Among the 
betterments in plan for the big redwood mill at 
Eureka is a new boiler room and fuel house. 

R. O. Wilson, of the Bayside Lumber Co., this city, 
is enthusiastic over the present demand for redwood 
and the future prospects. He considers prices rea- 
sonable, at present cost of production, and would not 
be surprised to see them go higher. The Bayside mill 
at Eureka is running full blast and shipping largely 
by water. It is hoped that the car situation will ease 
up by Dee. 1. 

C. Ruhen, representing the Maoriland Importing Co. 
of Dunedin, N. Z., importers of lumber and doors, is 
in the city. Walter Harrison, of Sydney, is another 
trade visitor from the Antipodes. 

L. S. Chase, sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., of Chicago; Paul M. Lachmund, of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co,, of Potlatch, Idaho, and R, EB. 
Irwin, of the Boise-Fayette Lumber Co., of Boise, 
Idaho, are in San Francisco looking over the Cali- 
fornia situation, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 25.—W. A. Buswell, Jr., of the Buswell Lum- 
ber Co., announces that W. A. Gaetz, who for the last 
four years has represented the company in the Denver 
territory, has been transferred to the Iowa territory 
with headquarters in Des Moines. He will call on the 
trade in the southwestern section of the State. Mr. 
Gaetz’ successor in the Denver territory has not yet 
been selected. Mr. Buswell, who handles the pine 
business of the company, says that the supply is not 
near equal to the demand and that business in this 
line is more active than it has ever been before, so far 
as he knows. O. A, Prince, who handles the fir busi- 
ness of the company, reports business better than ten 
days ago, and the outlook for a big business in the 
spring. 

Willard Jackson, of the Southwestern Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from eastern Oregon, where 
he purchased two retail lumber yards, one at Joseph, 
Ore., and the other at Enterprise, Ore. It is at Enter- 
prise that Duval Jackson, of Kansas City, Willard’s 
father, operates the East Oregon Lumber Co, This 
company’s mill burnt down some weeks ago, but re- 
building is now under way. Henceforth, Willard Jack- 
son will carry on operations under the name of the 
Jackson Lumber Co., and he plans to establish at 
least two more retail yards in the Pacific northwest 
shortly. Mr. Jackson, shortly before going to eastern 
Oregon, returned from a visit to Kansas City and the 
famous oil fields and says that down there things were 
booming faster than in California in the days of ’49 
or in the Klondike during the early rush for gold. His 
father has four retail lumber yards down that way 
and they did a great business all summer. 

The Duncan Lumber Co., George M. Duncan, presi- 
dent, has moved into new and larger offices on the 
eleventh floor of the Northwestern Bank Building. 
It now handles the sales for the Luedinghaus Lumber 
Co., of Dryad, Wash., and the Meskill Lumber Co., of 
Meskill, Wash. , 

H. B. Van Duser, manager of the Inman-Poulson 
Lumber Co., has been elected president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, succeeding President H. L. 
Corbett, who resigned on account of going east on 
an extended business trip. Mr. Van Duser’s election 
has met with strong approval, for he has always been 
one of the strongest champions for the upbuilding 
of Portland and the Pacific Northwest commercially 
and industrially. He was chairman of the Fir Pro- 
duction Board during the war. 

The Oregon Tie & Lumber Co., which operates five 
mills in the upper Willamette Valley, shut down its 
mills this week with 100,000 pieces of ties on hand 
and the Railroad Administration doing very little 
buying. The company deemed it better policy to quit 
producing for a while and take chances on a higher 
market than to pile up more ties to weaken the mar- 
ket when the railroads must come into the market, 
which, it is generally agreed, will be very soon, since 
they have done very little improvement work since 
the country entered the war. 

Pendleton (Ore.) real estate dealers at a meeting 
Oct. 22 proposed the purchase and operation of a 
sawmill and a tract of timber near that place with 
which to furnish lumber for home building. It was 
suggested that an addition to Pendleton be platted in 
which modern homes could be built and sold on the 
installment plan. 

Contracts for grading and for culverts of a 4-mile 
extension of the Oregon, California & Eastern Rail- 
road have been let, according to Robert E. Strahorn, 
president of the road. This extension runs from Dairy, 
the present terminus, to Hildebrand. This extension 
will reach a vast body of standing timber. It is con- 
sidered important also because it portends early com- 
pletion of the road to Sprague River. 

J. C. Smith, manager of the International Lumber 
Co., has gone east on an extended tour to look over 
the lumber situation. During his absence, H. P. 
Wyckoff, who has charge of the shingle department, 
is handling the affairs. In regard to the shingle mar- 
ket, Mr. Wyckoff says that prices are advancing again. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 25.—Mar!t conditions in the Southwest are 
very unstable. liuyers are not in the market but are 
“laying low,” as they fear that the much talked of 
break in prices is at hand. They are buying only what 
they really need to tide them over until the market is 
back on a firm footing. Much stock has been dumped 
into this market at bargain prices, quotations have 
fallen considerably and it is practically impossible to 
tell on just what basis the market now is. Building 
operations continue to grow and expand and are a little 
above normal. Altho the market is not so firm, many 
inquiries from the mining industry for next year’s 
stocks are floating around and many orders are being 
placed here for millions of feet of lumber. Cars are 
scarce but it is believed that they will soon be more 
plentiful. Because of the high vessel freights from the 
North, carload delivery all rail from the mill may have 
a slight advantage over vessel shipment. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 27.—Altho one occasionally hears of “soft 
spots” in the southern pine market, when the rumors 
are run down they usually are found to be groundless, 
for the best students of market conditions continually 
repeat that there must be a complete change in our 
entire economic sphere before there can be a material 
reduction in the price of lumber. 

Heavy rains are again seriously interfering with 
hardwood production in this section. Stocks are nil, 
there being practically no dry stock on the market, 
prices are advancing, and demand is equally as good 
as or better than before the lull. Firsts and seconds 
in oak have sold as high as $105 at the mill. Stocks 
of all woods and dimensions in hardwood will literally 
“sell themselves” at higher prices. Southern pine 
lath are very active, the demand being exceedingly 
strong on this market, a sale of No. 1 4-foot at $8 at 
the mill being recently reported. There is very little, 
if any, improvement in the car situation. 

The National Lumber Co., of Andalusia, Ala., with 
branch office at El Paso, Tex., has recently opened a 
branch in Laurel with A. C. Schuyler, from the home 
office, sales manager in charge. Julian Miller, for- 
merly with the Marathon Lumber Co. and more re- 
cently with Krauss Bros, Lumber Co., New Orleans, 
has accepted a position in the sales department of the 
new concern, 

Ollie Borcherding, resident manager of the Baldwin 
Lumber Co., recently severed his connection with 
them to go into business with a brother in Cincinnati. 

H. C. Miller, traveling sales agent for the Marathon 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Milwaukee, is now 
in Laurel relieving sales manager Murray H. Bissell, 
who has recently undergone a serious operation and 
will be laid up for a few weeks. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 25.—The last week has brought very little im- 
provement in demand, but prices have remained prac- 
tically the same, except that those on No. 2 common 
dressed stock have shown a little reduction. How- 
ever, manufacturers seem to think that this small 
decline is only temporary. The export demand has 
kept the prices of timbers and heavy dimension up, 
and as this demand is steadily increasing little concern 
over the future of prices is felt. 

The labor situation is getting better, and labor is 
now showing some improvement in efficiency. This 
more plentiful supply of labor is no doubt caused by 
a great many of the southern negroes coming back 
South before the cold weather sets in. Weather con- 
ditions are excellent for manufacturing lumber at this 
time anc the mills, had they the required car supply, 
could no doubt reach their normal output of lumber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 27.—Trading in North Carolina pine during the 
last week was slightly smaller than the week previous, 
the decrease being noticeable particularly in low grade 
rough lumber and also slightly dressed. There is still 
a good demand for 4/4 No. 2 & better edge, but No. 3 
edge is not very active. Small sales of good stock 
boards are frequent, but the aggregate sold is not very 
large. The amount of good lumber available at this 
time for prompt shipment is very small, and _ not- 
withstanding the slight increase in production, should 
the demand continue as at present the mills will be 
able to sell all they make. 

There is a strong disposition on the part of many 
mills to advance still further their quotations on 4/4 
No. 2 & better edge, while others appear satisfied 
with high figures heretofore secured. A wide variation 
is therefore apparent in quotations this week. There 
has been a very light demand for 4/4 edge box and 
stock box and some complaint on this score is heard 
from the millmen. They would like to see all grades 
moving briskly, but are not willing to reduce their 
prices on low grade stock to bring this about. There 
is not a large mill supply of low grade stock as yet for 
the reason that much of the stock now manufactured is 
applied on old orders. The mills have had some bad 
weather this week, which has militated against air 
dried lumber production, and from now on rainy spells 
are expected. 

The box plants buy largely of air dried material at 
lower prices than kiln dried can be obtained for, but 
even in these purchases there does not seem to be a 
disposition to stock up because of the slow development 
of the fall shook business. 

There is still a good demand for all kinds of dressed 
pine lumber, even tho the aggregate sales during the 
last two weeks have shown a slight decrease. The 
planing mill men appear to be getting sufficient busi- 
ness to keep them busy for some time. Most of the 
business placed recently has been in mixed car lots 
calling for nearly everything on the list. The business 
placed during the week was in spots, for some of the 


mills found no falling off in new business while others 
experienced a quiet spell. Labor troubles all over the 
country have caused the buying public and prospective 
builders to hesitate, but it is thought the building need 
is so great that the demand for lumber will continue 
brisk unless severe weather forces the stoppage of 
outside work. While there have been no further 
general advances noted during the last week in dressed 
stock the mills are still disposed to ask more money 
for their stock. ‘There is a wide variation in quotations 
at present due to a few mills putting a valuation rang- 
ing from $8 to $10 per 1,000 higher on their stock than 
others, 

Notwithstanding present conditions and the fact 
that low grade lumber moves slowly, statements are 
freely made that the situation looks better right now 
than it has for the last four or six weeks. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 28.—Prices are being shaded just the least bit 
here on certain grades and the demand is still very 
good. Most mills are operating on full time and there 
seems to be no lack of labor now. The housing situ- 
ation is not good in the towns and villages in this sec- 
tion, but this does not affect the sawmill localities 
very much, as in most instances sufficient houses have 
been built for the use of the employees. The demand 
from the Louisiana and Texas oil fields for various 
kinds of material, ranging from boards to heavy der- 
rick timber, is still very good. There are lumbermen 
in this section who are inclined to believe that a turn 
of the market is drawing near, but no reasons are 
assigned for such belief. Yard stocks have been greatly 
improved and most mills are able to keep up fairly 
well with their business in this respect, the only 
drawback being the lack of cars. It might be said 
that the lumber trade in this territory would simply 
be immense if every order could be shipped out 
promptly. yenerally there is an element of con- 
servatism among millmen at this time and nothing out 
of the ordinary is being attempted. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 29.—Already depleted stocks of southern pine 
are being further diminished because heavy rainfalls 
interfere with logging to such an extent that the cut 
in the Beaumont territory has been reduced to about 
50 percent of normal. Clear weather for the last few 
days has helped a little, but the woods are so thoroly 
soaked that mills without steam skidders will be 
handicapped for some time. This condition affects 
mills thruout the Texas-Louisiana timber belt. 

These conditions have brought about a little stiffen- 
ing in prices, the market being stronger than it has 
been for the last two weeks. With the exception of 
ear and shop material, the railroad market has been 
rather quiet. The oil field market continues strong, 
but embargoes make deliveries difficult. Other in- 
terior markets are active, a big demand coming from 
Chicago. Export buying has been extremely light, 
due largely to conditions in England, to which most 
of the shipments have been consigned. Lumbermen 
feel that the market is now stable around .present 
prices and with low stocks and the worst weather 
ever known, there is no logical reason for a weakening. 

The effect of the Railroad Administration’s storage 
charge order has already been felt. Several manu- 
facturers who had orders for shipments to northern 
junction points have been advised by wholesalers to 
hold up shipments until they get definite shipping 
instructions, Cars become scarcer. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 27.—With the greater number of the mills in 
the east Texas-southwest Louisiana territory running 
only about half time, lumber stocks are once more 
becoming badly depleted and even a small amount of 
business keeps the yards clean of sorts. Demand con- 
tinues away above the ability to supply the kinds 
wanted, and this despite the fact that the car short- 
age and the general labor unrest is causing orders to 
fall off materially from what they otherwise would 
total up. 

The bad condition of the woods is preventing some 
mills from running more than one-third of the time 
and in a few instances has caused a complete shut 
down, This is especially true of the east Texas hard- 
wood mills. Mills at Kirbyville, Bonwier, Newton and 
Saratoga have been closed for the last week thru in- 
ability to get logs and the Saratoga mill reports it 
may be early spring before it resumes operations. 
This closing down of the hardwood mills comes at a 
peculiarly unfortunate time, as the demand is on the 
increase and prices are stiffening. More inquiries are 
reported by the hardwood mills for low grade oak 
and some other hardwoods which have heretofore been 
a drug on the market and if the woods would only 
dry up sufficiently to permit logging operations, the 
hardwood mills would reap a rich harvest in this 
section this fall and winter. 

Southern pine interior markets are fairly active 
and no change in prices is noted. There was some 
talk among the smaller mills of again advancing the 
prices, but the larger and more influential manufac- 
turers frowned upon this and the general belief now 
is that prices will remain stable for some time to 
come, 

There is little demand for railroad material, except 
ear and shop material and this condition will prob- 
ably continue until the rail lines have been returned 
to private ownership. There is a very active demand 
from the oil fields for both rig and general building 
material, but owing to the freight embargoes, these 
orders are much more difficult to fill than they are to 
get. Export buying is lagging somewhat and this 
side of the lumber game will be in a rather uncertain 
state until the exchange situation adjusts itself. 

The Railroad Administration’s order assessing a $10 
storage charge on cars held for reconsignment is mak- 
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Buyers on the Atlantic 
Coast are today working 
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wher they buy this wood 
that long ago set a stand- 
ard for quality in general 
yard stock and finish. The 
photo below shows the 
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Our modernly equipped 
planing mill enables us to 
furnish on short notice all 
kinds of Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine finish and trim, and 
guarantee uniformly per- 
fect millwork. 


Large, well assorted, 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 





Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the pro- 
duction of large and longTim- 
bers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 





For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other Dressed Stock— 


“*ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
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Cummer Cypress Company 


yn name 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











| Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 


Sivaes» VEllow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 














ing itself felt here, local mills having received orders 
by telegraph from numerous customers not to ship 
ears to northern junction points, but to await definite 
shipping instructions, 
worse, instead of better, as Regional Director Bush 
promised it would be. 

The steamships Bromela and Oneco are now load- 
ing at Orange, each taking on over a million feet of 
mixed lumber and timber for delivery to United King- 
dom ports. The schooner Doane is taking on cargo 
at the Frisco wharf and the schooner Roseway at the 
Lutcher & Moore timber dock, both vessels loading 
with merchantable for delivery to Tampico. These 
two ships are kept constantly in service between here 
and Mexican ports by the Lutcher & Moore people, 
besides a number of chartered vessels which this firm 
has in the Mexican export trade. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 29.—Once again the accumulation of stocks, 
which was well under way, has been seriously inter- 
rupted by incessant rains during the last few weeks. 
Up to that period, production in the east Texas south- 
ern pine market was fast meeting up with the de- 
mand, and this was looked forward to as one of the 
factors to bring a stop to the rapidly ascending 
prices. As a matter of fact, it is generally believed 
the high water mark has been reached in the price 
advance and there were some rumors of a break in 
the market, other causes contributing. The heavy 
demand has fallen off to some extent, but there are 
enough orders to keep the trade engaged for some 
time. The car shortage is steadily growing more 
serious. 

Building material is still in demand as the housing 
situation continues to prompt new construction in 
all parts of Texas. West Texas, especially, is draw- 
ing heavily on the lumber output to house the in- 
creased population occasioned by the development of 


new oil fields. Many new retail yards are being 
established. 
It is now evident that the industrial troubles 


which are spreading over the country are reaching 
this section. In San Antonio four of the six planing 
mill and woodwork factories have been closed as the 
result of a walkout when owners of the four estab- 
lishments refused to sign a new wage scale contract 
which demanded recognition of a labor union. The 
four plants affected are Steves Sash & Door Co., Pras- 
sell Sash & Door Co., H. Wagner & Son (Inc.) and 
Schultze Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 27.—The longshoremen’s strike at New Orleans 
remains unsettled and the strikers still refuse to sub- 
mit their demands to the National commission for 
adjustment, tho the commission will begin hearings 
here tomorrow. ‘The partial tie-up is inflicting heavy 
losses upon the port’s ocean commerce. The export 
lumber trade is of course hard hit also, The Southern 
Pacific steamship line is still accepting lumber for 
movement by sea to New York and Havana, but it is 
understood that the mills have been instructed not to 
ship lumber to New Orleans for export, with these ex- 
ceptions, until further notice, 

The Jahncke Dry Dock & Ship Repair Co. opened 
its new dry dock for business last Saturday, som 
what ahead of schedule. The new docks can handle 
ships up to 12,000 tons burden. 

Advices from Bogalusa state that the repairing of 
the damage to the machinery of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s plant, caused by the blowing out of the 
giant piston head, will be started within the next 
few days. The work to be undertaken is described as 
“preparatory to the arrival of new machinery to re- 
place that destroyed by the accident.” 

The new $20,000 shingle mill of the Berwick Manu- 
facturing Co., at Morgan City, La., will begin opera- 
tion within the next few days, according to advices 
from that place. The Texas Co., operating a shook 
mill at Morgan City, has largely increased its force 
and is operating its plant double shift, in the effort 
to make good the loss of production caused by the 
recent burning of its shook plant at Port Arthur, Tex. 

Rafael C. Goyeneche, an architect of Havana, Cuba, 
and Francisco Pausas, a Spanish artist, arrived in 
New Orleans the other day to arrange for the pur- 
chase of lumber and other materials to be used in 
the construction of a huge pleasure resort in or near 
Havana. The project is backed, it is reported, by 
wealthy residents of Cuba who are prepared to spend 
$1,000,000 on it. Senor Goyeneche is connected with 
the enterprise as architect, while Senor Pausas will 
have charge of the decorative scheme and effects. 

William Lothmann, jr., of the Lothmann Cypress 
Co., St. Louis, is in Louisiana on a buying trip, and 
after spending a day or two in New Orleans is now 
visiting the mills. Mr, Lothmann, whose father is 
at the head of the company, served overseas during 
the war as an officer of the 20th Engincers. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 27.—There seems to have been more buying 
last week than in the previous week. This undoubted- 
ly is due to some yards having more trade than they 
had figured on and they are trying to fill in their 
stock as best they can to meet future requirements. 

During the last three days good weather has pre- 
vailed in this district and if this continues, it will 
certainly help the situation from the millman’s point 
of view. The mills have been able to run very little 
this month. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 27.—Southern pine apparently js marking time 
except that a few longleaf orders seem to be offered 
at very good prices. The market on common dimen- 
sion and boards, however, is somewhat weaker. 

No great amount of stock is available. The car 
situation was somewhat relieved during the last two 


The car shortage situation gets ° 


weeks, but is tightening up again and shipments are 
not moving so freely. It is likely the tone of the 
market will be very quiet until the present unrest in 
labor circles has been adjusted. Buyers refuse bar- 
gains today and tomorrow are almost frantic for the 
same stock at higher prices, It seems that the yards 
will not buy stock unless they know exactly where 
they are going to use it. Practically all the Tusca- 
loosa lumbermen favor the $10 storage charge on 
transit cars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 28..—Demand for lumber, while active in spots, 
shows a general tapering off, with the demand for 
houses in Kansas City and other southwestern cities 
still unsatisfactory. Cold weather has slowed down 
building operations and the industrial situation causes 
much uncertainty over the future. A stronger demand 
for transit cars of lumber is evident, with the possi- 
bility of serious interference with transportation be- 
cause of the threatened coal strike. In Kansas City 
retail trade is reported as very good, with a great 
amount of lumber being bought for repair purposes. 

R. A. Long, chairman; F, J. Bannister, vice presi- 
dent; J. D. Tennant, manager of manufacturing, and 
other officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., will leave 
Nov. 4 for the annual visit to the mills in the South, 
About five weeks will be spent on the trip. 

The Kansas City Park Board has accepted the sug- 
gestion for the establishment of a playground in the 
southeast part of the city to be named after Capt. 
Rufus Montgall, of the American Sash & Door Co., 
who was killed in France. In the center of the play- 
ground a memorial fountain to Capt. Montgall will be 
built. 

The first big subscription announced yesterday in 
the combined drive for the Red Cross, local charities 
and a Liberty memorial to Kansas City soldiers was 
from R. A. Long for his family and the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., amounting to $80,000, of which $5,000 was 
credited to Mrs. Long and $2,500 each from Mr. Long’s 
daughters, Mrs, Pryor-Combs and Mrs. Hayne Ellis, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 27.—A dullness in the lumber market in this 
locality is still apparent, due, it is believed, to con- 
tinued unsettled conditions in the steel industries. 
There is much talk, too, of a closing down of opera- 
tions thruout the coal regions Nov. 1, altho some 
hope is had of avoiding this. If this should come 
various kinds of lumber used thruout this field will 
naturally find very small demand and no housing 
projects will be carried out. As these are now pro- 
posed in many districts dealers will naturally be 
affected to a considerable extent. 

The present demand is for the better grades, with 
orders on lower grade stocks coming in in smaller 
numbers. Certain very popular items are still prac- 
tically off the market, among them being hardwood 
flooring in all grades. The demand for lumber for 
small and medium sized buildings and repairs is still 
good, but local yards are not doing the business they 
did a month or so ago. Planing mills are busy and 
local dealers supplying furniture manufacturers in 
suburban districts report much basswood, poplar ete. 
being called for. Structural timbers and box lumber 
are not moving to any extent. 

Prices show no tendency to fluctuate and shipping 
conditions show some improvement in most districts. 

One of today’s lumber deals called for 600,000 feet, 
board measure, of southern pine for the Springfield- 
Kelly plant at Cumberland, Md. <A Cleveland con- 
cern has the contract for a large housing develop- 
ment there. Another deal called for material for 200 
houses at Huntington, W. Va., and one for 150 houses 
at Fairmont, W. Va. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 28.—The disturbances in the local labor field 
account for a less optimistic feeling in the lumber mar- 
ket than has prevailed for several weeks. The pros- 
pect for building in the early future is as good as it 


ever was, provided work can be started on a more 
definite basis, 
The box makers’ strike is still unsettled. Naturally, 


this has seriously affected the demand for box grades, 
as most factories are fairly well supplied with lumber 
and will not necessarily be in the market immediately 
the strike is settled. Notwithstanding this condition, 
there is not a surplus of box lumber offered from 
shipping points. There has been a little accumulation, 
but not sufficient to affect prices, and the ease with 
which the higher quotations are maintained indicates 
that stocks are well held. 

While production is still 20 percent below normal 
on the average, it is slightly higher than a month ago. 
To offset the larger output in some sections, bad 
weather has more seriously curtailed operations at 
other points, especially in southern hardwood fields. 
Most reports would indicate a little more stock manu- 
factured, but in the face of this there has been a firm 
adherence to prices all thru the lines, aad this creates 
encouragement among buyers, who are beginning to 
consider going into the market more actively. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 27.—There seems to be a more optimistic tone 
to the lumber business than there was a week ago. 
For one thing, practically all possibility of any down- 
ward change in prices has disappeared, and, in spite 
of the darkening clouds in the labor heavens, there 
seems to be a feeling that things will soon bé straight- 
ened out, and the demand for lumber will soon hit a 
fast pace. As one wholesaler expressed it today, 
“shipments are coming thru better, orders continue 
to come in for more than we can buy, and I feel that 
it will not be long before we will all agree to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and produce; then nothing can 
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stop us for a long time.’ Yard stocks are moving 
out faster from the lumber yards since the strikes 
have been scitled, but there is still a scarcity of men, 
and more building could be done but for that and the 
trouble in getting transportation for some of the build- 
ing materials, The demand from the big industrial 
plants looks as if they, too, took the view that the 
future holds good business. 

Many of the yards have ordered heavily and are 
now receiving the lumber they bought some time ago, 
so that their stocks are fairly good. But much of 
this lumber has been sold and there is a probability of 
good buying by the yards during the winter, especially 
if weather and labor permit of building activity, so 
their sold stocks can be moved out and room made 
for new. There is a serious shortage of millwork in 
this territory and some of the mills are working harder 
on this line than they have for years. Trim men have 
orders far ahead. Furniture makers are well booked 
up with orders. Box makers find work for all the help 
they can get. 

There has been a tightening of quotations by mills 
on longleaf and North Carolina pine, and the result- 
ing strength in the market here leaves it without a 
soft spot anywhere. The offerings of these woods 
have decreased also, apparently from no other cause 
than reduced production. Flooring is especially scarce 
and high and timbers seem more in demand and are 
bringing better prices. White pine is offered spar- 
ingly and is high in price, with a prospect of rising 
further. Spruce is active and prices are firm. Hem- 
lock is scarcer than ever and comparatively few deal- 
ers will even take an order for it, while some have 
taken it off their advertising entirely. Cypress holds 
its prices while freely offered for future delivery. 
Lath of all kinds are very scarce and strong in price 
and shingles are selling readily at good prices. Among 
the hardwoods, oak, poplar and thick ash seem to be 
most scarce, but gum, basswood, maple, birch, beech, 
hickory, cherry, walnut, mahogany and all kinds of 
hardwood floorings are scarce and high, altho stock 
lists are a little more presentable. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 27.—Norman A. Wright, representing C. Leary 
& Co., London timber merchants, was in Baltimore 
last week and called on some of the exporters here, 
also being a guest of Harvey M. Dickson, secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. Mr. 
Wright had been on a tour of the lumbering sections 
of the country, and was on his way back home. He 
confirmed reports received here from other sources 
that serious congestion prevails in United Kingdom 
ports, and declared that unless forwarding on con- 
signment was stopped, or at least very much cur- 
tailed, many shippers would be in for heavy losses. 

Richard P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., has 
gone on a trip to West Virginia and the middle West, 
in the course of which he will confer with the firm’s 
representatives at various points. 

J. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Co., sash and door 
manufacturer at Oshkosh, Wis., was in Baltimore 
last week and conferred with 8S. S. Foote, general 
manager of the Morgan Millwork Co., an affiliated 
corporation. Mr. Morgan was optimistic regarding 
the outlook for the sash and door trade. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 28.—Lumber operators on this market are opti- 
mistie regarding the outlook for the coming season. 
In the opinion of some of the largest dealers, it is 
just a case of logging on a scale to take care of the 
prospective demand, The leading millmen, and tim- 
ber contractors generally, are making progress in as- 
sembling their crews for the season’s woods work, but 





the employment agencies experience difficulty in ob- 
taining enough men. 
Rather than showing any improvement, the car 


supply on this market is more acute than ever, A 
Duluth jobber said that he is in receipt of letters 
every day from customers, some of them threatening 
cancelations should deliveries not be made at once. 

Dealers here with Pacific coast connections note 
that the market out there is showing an easier tone 
in some special lines, mainly dimension stuff. That 
however is attributed to transportation difficulties 
and the car storage charge. Pacific coast operators 
blame the slowing up to a disposition on the part of 
eastern dealers to hold back in the hope of forcing 
price concessions. 

The International Lumber Co. is arranging to take 
out considerable timber during the coming season. 
Progress is being made in clearing a right of way 
for the Galvin branch of the Minnesota, Dakota & 
Western Railroad south of the Rat Root River to 
facilitate operations, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 27.—This seems to have been a week during 
which many prominent visitors have arrived in the 
city to confer with their local representatives or to 
go to points beyond. Among those here were: Ralph 
H. Burnside, president of the Willapa Lumber Co., of 
Raymond, Wash., who was on his way to Chicago; 
A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., Seattle, who 
conferred with S. P. Wood, the company’s local rep- 
resentative and then went to Rhinelander, Wis., for 
a short visit; J. G. Newbegin, of the Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co., of Tacoma, who conferred here with H. 8. 
Robb, of Duluth, who represents the company in the 
middle West, Mr. Newbegin announcing that a branch 
office will be opened in Des Moines, Iowa, in charge 
of Joseph Adair; W. B. Nettleton, of Schwager & 
Nettleton, Seattle, who was on his way to Chicago; 
R. C. Frans, manager of the Pacific Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Seattle, who is making an extended trip; A. C. 
Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., who conferred with W. M. Webb, 
the company’s representative here; F. A. Hart, of the 


Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., who conferred 
with officials of the Great Western Lumber Co. which 
handles the Hart-Wood company’s stocks in this mar- 
ket; J. C. Smith, of the International Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; E. S. Gaynor, of the Gaynor Lumber 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, who conferred with C. F. Ash- 
ley, the company’s local representative, and who an- 
nounced that he had bought a retail yard at Sioux 
City from the C. W. Chapman Co. and will take it 
over Jan. 1 in addition to his wholesale line; F. B. 
Wingate, jr., representing the Blackwell & Panhandle 
Sales office at Sioux City, Iowa, who conferred with 
the company’s representative in this territory, Robert 
Raney, after an extensive western trip; and F. L. 
Clark, of the Valentine-Clark Lumber Co. who was 
here a few days ago on his return from an eastern 
trip, and visited with Gilbert Wilson, local representa- 
tive of the company, before going on to Spokane. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 27.—Wholesalers in this city report that lum- 
ber has been selling exceptionally well in Ontario 
during the last week or so, tho comment is made that 
a great scarcity prevails in nearly all lines. Mill 
cull white pine has taken a strong position compared 
to what it had all summer and 1x10 inch and 12 inch 
are in good demand and prices are stiffening. Hem- 
lock is scarce and can be secured only with difficulty 
at strong prices. Crating lumber also is improving 
in demand, especially from furniture factories that 
are trying to cover their spring requirements. 
Shingles are not as strong as they were a few weeks 
ago when the price was $7.40; it is now about $7. 
The hardwood market remains strong and many of 
the important lines are daily becoming more difficult 
to find ; in fact, some of the items in greatest demand 
are entirely off the market. 

Toronto lumbermen, thru their excellent team work 
under the leadership of A. E, Clark, of Edward Clark 
& Sons, raised over $10,000 in the campaign of the 
Navy League of Canada for funds to carry on its ex- 
cellent work, 

A committee of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, following out a suggestion made at the 
last annual meeting, is working upon a plan for the 
adoption of standard sizes for millwork, lumber, and 
timber and for standard designs fer molding. Prac- 
tically every member of the organization approves of 
this investigation and is offering suggestions. It is 
probable that the committee will have some definite 
recommendations to make at the next annual meeting 
in Hamilton in February. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 25.—Log production for the first eight months 
of the present year shows but a slight increase over 
the output in the same period of 1918, the respective 


figures being 1,194,146,303 feet and 1,148,519,372 
feet. 
Considerable alarm has been caused the. forest 


branch of the provincial department of lands by the 
serious damage occasioned to the timber of the dry 
belt by the yellow pine beetle. As a result of a re- 
cent conference with Dr. J. M. Swaine, of Ottawa, 
chief of the division of forest insects, Hon. T. D. 
’attullo, minister of lands, is considering the feasi- 
bility of an early campaign of control in order that 
the bettle’s ravages, particularly in the Princeton dis- 
trict, may be curtailed as quickly and effectively as 
possible. 

The French fleet of forty wooden ships built in 
British Columbia yards is fast being loaded and sent 
to sea. Twelve of them have been reported as having 
passed thru the Panama Canal and twelve more are 
either at sea or about to leave here. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


DONALDSON, Wis., Oct. 28.—-William A. Curtiss, of 
Chicago, is reported as having purchased the timber 
holdings of the Montgomery-Ward Co., located near 
this city, consisting of about 10,000 acres of high 
grade pine and hardwood, Camps are now being con- 
structed and it is understood that a sawmill will be 
erected later. A railroad five miles in length will be 
built thru the holdings. 

CorintTH, Miss., Oct. t. 27.—The Corinth Land & 
Timber Co. has recently purchased from eastern capi- 
talists 23,800 acres of virgin Rosemary shortleaf pine, 
located in Franklin County, Alabama, and _ Tisho- 
mingo County, Mississippi, and contemplates dividing 
and selling the timber in groups of two thousand acres 
or more. This is said to be the last large tract of 
virgin pine in this section. The purchasing company 
is composed of George Hazard, W. Thomas Young, 
Hubert F. Young, W. D. Henry and G. W. Strickland, 
all of Corinth. 


Pine Top, Ky., Oct. 28.—The Mullins Lumber Co. 
has purchased 500 acres of hardwood timber lands 
— Ww: F. Bentley on Carr’s Fork, and will install a 
m 


Banoor, Mg., Oct. 28.—Elwood Burtt, a lumberman 
of Fredericton, N. B., has purchased 9,000 acres of 
timber land in the Keswick section from John A. 
Weatherbee, of Bangor. 





SEEKS DATA ON SEASONING COSTS 

Mapison, Wis., Oct. 27.—With a view to deter- 
mining the comparative cost of kiln drying and air 
seasoning of lumber stock the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory has asked several vehicle 
manufacturers with whom the laboratory coéperated 
during the war for cost figures on kiln drying and 
air seasoning of vehicle oak, which may have been 
assembled by them. Using the replies as a basis 
the laboratory hopes to show a decided advantage 
in the more modern kiln method of drying. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. W. Fullerton, of the Bradley Lumber Co., of 
Warren, Ark., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week. 


Art W. Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Co., left 
a few days ago for the west Coast, expecting to be 
gone a month, 


J. W. Welch, of the Welch Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago this week and from here went 
to Buffalo on a business trip. 


F. W. Long, sales representative in Milwaukee ter- 
ritory for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., was in Chicago early in the week. 


I. H. Fetty, of Savannah, Ga., president of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co., and Edward Shaw, 
auditor for the same company, were Chicago visitors 
this week. 


The soil improvement committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association announces that it has changed 
its headquarters in Chicago from 916 Postal Tele- 
graph Building to 820 Lumber Exchange. 


Frank J. Hathway, of the French Bay Lumber Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, was in Chicago this 
week conferring with local lumbermen who are in- 
terested in the northern operation. 


R. G. King, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago this week and left here for a 
southern trip. Another western visitor was John 
Herilhey,, of Tacoma, Wash., sales manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 


Irving J. Miley, of the Baltimore Sash & Door Co., 
was in Chicago this week, having been called here 
from the East on account of the death of a sister. 
Mr. Miley spent several days here before returning 
home and called at the offices of the AMpRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


E. A. Hamar, secretary and general manager of the 
Worcester Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Chassell, Mich., was 
in Chicago Wednesday conferring with President 
Charles H. Worcester and then went to Milwaukee to 
attend the fall meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association on Thursday. 


L. L. Hill, of Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and J. D. Burns, inspection engineer of that com- 
pany, attended a meeting of the committee on ‘Non- 
pressure Treatment for Wood Preservation” last week 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Hill is chairman of the committee. 


George McCorkle, who has been with the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, Wis., for several 
years, has accepted a position with the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co, and shortly will be a resident of Chicago. 
Mr. McCorkle is well known among local lumbermen, 
who will be glad to learn that he is going to join the 
local fraternity, 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
was host on Monday to members of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago at a luncheon which was given 
in the interest of the Jewish Relief Campaign. The 
luncheon was largely attended and following addresses 
by Mr. Hines, Judge Harry M. Fisher and Col, Abel 
Davis, $12,000 was subscribed. Mr. Hines topped 
the list with $5,000. 


R. 8. Whiting, of the architectural engineering de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, expected to leave Saturday on a month’s 
trip that would take him to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Montana in the 
interest of building code work. R. G. Kimball has 
been chosen to succeed Frank T. Kegley, who recently 
resigned his position in the engineering bureau of the 
National. 


R. C. Sykes, who has been general manager of 
sales for the Troy Wagon Works Co., of Troy, Ohio, 
has resigned his position with that company to enter 
a personal business, in which he is one of the con- 
trolling partners. Mr. Sykes will be succeeded by 
Ike S. Byrum, who for the last eight years has been 
with the company as salesman, special representative 
and more recently as assistant to Mr. Sykes in the 
sales department, 


O. D, staskett, president of the O. D. Haskett Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and one of the directors 


‘of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


was chosen president of the Optimists’ Club of Indian- 
apolis a few days ago. To be an optimist is a fine 
thing, and to be president of the Optimists’ Club is 
still better, but all who are acquainted with Mr. Has- 
kett know that it is second nature with him to look 
upon the bright side of everything. He is one of 
the most successful retailers in the country. 


The advertising council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce joined hands with the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association this week in a three days’ confer- 
ence which was held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day at the Hotel LaSalle. Seventy-five farm papers 
were represented and the conference was largely at- 
tended. Bulletins on proper use of wood in house, 
barn and other farm construction were a part of the 
exhibit in connection with the conference, these being 
supplied by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Addresses were given on various subjects 
and some of the best known speakers in the country 
were on the program. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and L. L. 
Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., left Monday 
for Washington, D. C., expecting to attend there on 
Wednesday the hearing before the United States Rail- 
road Administration on the ruling imposing a storage 
charge of $10 on cars on demurrage after forty-eight 
hours. The ruling went into effect on Oct. 20, but a 
hearing was granted so that those who favor it and 
those who oppose it may appear and present argu- 
ments. Both Mr. Compton and Mr. Barth expected 
to appear in favor of the ruling. George T. Mickle, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, also went 
to Washington, where members of the committee in- 
tended to present argument against the ruling. 


A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in Chicago Thursday 
after having visited Detroit and some of the other 
northern lumber markets. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Webb, Minneapolis representative of his company, 
Mr, Dixon is optimistic as to the outlook for the 
lumber trade and believes that with the rapid growth 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen the 
labor situation on the west Coast soon will be adjusted 
and that the radical element which has caused so 
much trouble will be disposed of. Employers who are 
giving cordial support to the Loyal Legion are finding 
it of inestimable benefit to them in smoothing out their 
labor troubles and in bringing about more nearly 
normal production at the mills than has been possible 
for a long time. Mr, Dixon reports a heavy demand 
for west Coast lumber in the eastern markets and looks 
for heavy buying to begin very early by large line-yard 
concerns and other retailers who look to the west Coast 
as their principal source of lumber supply. 


John Spencer, of the Chicago sales office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., returned this week from the 
South, where he had been visiting the creosoting and 
post operating plants of the company at DeRidder 
and Shreveport, La., and the office of the company 
in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Spencer reported that it 
had rained steadily for two weeks in the Shreveport 
territory and production was consequently being held 
back. He found the bins for good lumber at most 
of the mills containing very little stock and the manu- 
facturers being still unable to produce enough floor- 
ing, ceiling, finish or other items in uppers to keep 
up with the demand. At the creosoting plants he 
found a good supply of creosoted posts and poles ready 
for distribution to the trade. Mr. Spencer brought 
back a tip that Dr. Evans in the Tribune health col- 
umn ought to take recognition of: Smployees at 
the creosoting plants at DeRidder and Shreveport 
told him (touching creosoted wood) that there was 
not a case of the “flu” at either plant during the 
epidemic last year. At each plant there are em- 
ployed about a hundred men, so if lumbermen want 
to escape the “flu” in any future epidemic, just get 
a job in a plant where they creosote posts and poles, 


George A. Jewett, president of the Jewett Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, accompanied by his wife was in 
Chicago for a day this week enroute to Boston, where 
he will attend a meeting of the directors of the Jewett 
Family of America (Inc.). At this meeting arrange- 
ments will be made for the annual meeting of the 
Jewett Family and while in the East Mr. Jewett will 
spend some time in Boston and Philadelphia pursuing 
his favorite recreation—studying records in the libra- 
ries in pursuit of further information as to the gene- 
alogy of the Jewett Family. There are now seven 
hundred members of the organization and the list is 
constantly being added to. Mr. Jewett reports the 
lumber business in Des Moines flourishing, with the 
best outlook it has ever had. ‘There is need for no 
less than five thousand homes in Des Moines, and, 
while no organized plan of providing these houses has 
been inaugurated, building is going forward rapidly. 
The day before he left Des Moines Mr. Jewett’s com- 
pany sold the material for seventy new houses. Mr. 
Jewett is a great believer in advertising and an enthu- 
siastic member of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. While in Chicago he took advantage of 
the opportunity to attend a meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association, at which E. T. Meredith, 
president of the Associated Advertising Clubs, was the 
principal speaker. 





WELFARE WORK AT WESTERN CAMPS 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Oct. 25.—Of interest to 
loggers and lumbermen is the announcement that Rev. 
T. H. Simpson, known as the “woodsmen's pilot,’”’ has 
been appointed by the federated council of the churches 
of America to take charge of the lumber camps in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho 
with a view of improving their moral and religious 
welfare. Rev. Simpson has been engaged in this work 
for some years and has had great influence with the 
woodsmen and with their employers in improving 
conditions in logging camps in this State. Recently 
he was summoned to a conference in Chicago, where 
he gave an interesting statement of his activities. 
After the conference he was given the work of divid- 
ing the States named into districts, appointing as- 
sistants and making plans for the welfare of the 
woodsmen. For the last year Rev. Simpson was em- 
ployed by the Saginaw Timber Co. at its camps in 
Saginaw, this county, and he performed duties that 
were recognized as highly important in the way of 
working for the moral and spiritual uplift of the men. 
It is believed that there is a great work for Rev. 
Simpson to accomplish along this line. 
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DISTRICT FORESTER RESIGNS 
San Francisco, Caip., Oct, 24.—Lieut. Col. Coert 
duBois, United States forester in charge of the Cali- 
fornia district since 1911, with the exception of one 
year spent in [France, has received an appointment 








LIEUT. COL. COERT DU BOIS 
District Forester Who Will Enter Consular Service 


in the United States Consular Service, and yesterday 
announced his retirement from the Forest Service 
here. 

As the leader and organizer of the most compre- 
hensive fire prevention service in existence in the 
West, and particularly as the principal opponent of 
the so called “light burning’ theory of forest pro 
tection—a theory which has cost California tremen- 
dous sums annually thru the destruction of timber by 
fire—duBois has made a remarkable record in this 
State, 

During the war he served as a major with the 10th 
Engineers (Forest) in France, returning just a year 
ago this month with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and the task of aiding in organizing new engineer 
units for overseas duty—a task which was brought 
to a close by the armistice. A farewell luncheon by 
his associates in the Forest Service is to be tendered 
him on Oct. 27. 





CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 

A happy event occurred at the Gould home in Osh 
kosh, Wis., on Monday of this week when Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Gould celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Gould, as the trade well knows, is 
the head of the Gould Manufacturing Co., the oldest 
sasn and door plant in the country, which was started 
by his father at Oshkosh about fifty-seven years ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould—who was Miss Emma Jane Gra- 
ham, of Clinton, lowa—were married on Oct. 27, 1869, 
and he has been connected with the company of which 
he is now president during the whole of his business 
life. He was born at Northfield, Vt., Oct. 27, 1841, 
and was married on an anniversary of his birthday. 
He is still actively engaged in the business and is the 
oldest man in the State of Wisconsin who drives his 
own automobile. Four children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould, with their families, gathered at the home of 
their parents for the celebration—James F. Gould, of 
5452 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago; Harry G. Gould and 
Mrs. Homer H. Bishop, of Oshkosh, and Mrs. J. J. 
Eells, of Milwaukee, Wis.—and it was certainly a 
happy gathering. 











MR. AND MRS. GOULD, OF OSHKOSH, WIS.: 
Who Celebrated Golden Wedding Anniversary 


TELLS OF RETAILING IN CANADA 


W. P. Dutton, president of Dutton-Wall Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man., while in Chicago this week 
gave some very interesting information regarding the 
activities of his company. Approximately a year ago 
the company realized that its average country retail 
yard did little more than exchange boards for money 
and consequently a plan was immediately instituted 
whereby the company sells service as well as building 
material. The yard managers no longer quote cus- 
tomers at so much a thousand or so much a hundred 
feet but tell the customer how much the material for 
the building contemplated will cost. 

Local yard managers no longer figure estimates, as 
that method of doing business has been found very ex- 
pensive and tedious by the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co. 
Plans are secured or are drawn by the service depart- 
ment for the customer and the estimating is done in 
the Winnipeg office. This estimating is done on a 
unit basis. That is, the company has worked out the 
cost per unit area of different types of construction 
and so when a building comes in to be estimated it is 
very easy to prepare that estimate in a short time. 

The service department of the Dutton-Wall Lumber 
Co. has grown and is a great asset to it. In proof Mr. 
Dutton gave the following extract of a letter from a 
customer : 


Just a few lines to congratulate you on your service 
department. I saw about it in the papers but didn’t 
think much about it till one day I was talking to Mr. 
Fraser in Melfort. 

He asked me to give him a chance to demonstrate 
it. I did, and I am very well pleased with the result. 
Jimmie not only told me what it would cost to fix my 
house but brought out first class tradesmen to do the 
work and saw that they did it right. It was only a 
small job finishing up my house and I thought it 
wouldn’t be worth his time to bother with it, but he 
said no job was too small and it was no bother to him 
or the company, as they wanted to please their cus- 
tomers, 





HUNTING PARTY AT THE ADIRONDACKS’ LODGE OF THE A, SHERMAN 


LUMBER CO. 


I’m glad to say [’m one of your customers that is 
pleased (very well pleased) with your service depart 
ment. That is why I’m writing to let you know. 

The Mr. Fraser mentioned above, generally known as 
“Jimmy,” has just been made field service representa- 
tive of the Melfort (Sask.) district. This is a new idea 
of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co, and is to supplement 
the service office maintained in Winnipeg. For some 
time it has been evident that it would be possible for 
the company to serve the interest of its customers to 
far better advantage with an expert right in the field 
to attend to inquiries, and for that reason Mr. Fraser 
was given the job. Mr. Fraser will give his entire 
time to offering expert advice to the customers of the 
company on building problems and it is pertinent to 
state that he not only knows about ordinary building 
but has a mine of information on insulating material, 
ventilating systems, electric lighting plants, barn 
equipment and paints, to mention only some of the side 
lines carried, 


WATER MAINS 130 YEARS OLD 

In digging up one of the streets in Boston recently 
workmen came across fifty feet of wooden water main 
which had been installed in 1789 and was in constant 
use until 1840 for bringing water from Jamaica Pond 
to Roxbury. The pipes were installed by a corporation 
formed at the instigation of Gov. Samuel Adams, the 
corporation having authority to own $33,000 worth 
of real estate and issue one hundred shares of stock. 

In all, fifteen miles of these water mains were laid, 
serving a fairly large section of what is now downtown 
soston and was then the whole town. At the height 
of its prosperity the company supplied fifteen hundred 
houses with water. The mains were replaced in 1840 
by 10-inch iron pipes, and in 1849 by the present mu 
nicipal system, which now has more than eight hun 
dred and sixty miles of drains, supplying more than 
one hundred thousand buildings. 

The wooden mains are approximately 16 inches in 
outside diameter, their outsides left in natural condi- 
tion except for removal of the bark, and had 4-inch 
and 2-inch bores thru them. Transversely there are 
%-inch and %-inch openings in which were inserted 
lead pipes used in conducting the water to the houses. 














BOSTON WATER MAINS 130 YEARS OLD 


The sections of pipe were cut off at right angles and 
connected with lead couplings. 

The wood is stated to be pitch pine, this claim being 
verified by the foreman in charge of the work, altho 
it was first said that they were of cedar. The outside 
surface is rotted but the wood itself is still hard and 
apparently as good as ever. 


LUMBERMEN HUNT IN ADIRONDACKS 


The lives of lumbermen are not given entirely to 
the selling of boards. The great outdoors calls most 
of them some time in their lives, and many happy 
hours are devoted to golf, 
fishing, hunting or other 
kindred sport. The accom- 
panying illustration shows 
a party of eastern lumber- 
men who were hunting in 
the Adirondacks as guests 
of the A, Sherman Lumber 
Co., of New York City, and 
it goes without saying that 
a fine time was had. The 
company has a_ hunting 
lodge in its timber hold- 
ings near Huggard’s Farm. 
The camp was opened Oct. 
1, and the party was suc- 
cessful in bagging two 
deer, one being shot by the 
youngest member of the 
party, Clyde C. Kay, of 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

The guests of the com- 
pany were: Mr. Kay, George 
C. Lavery, of Jersey City; 
Edward 8S. Prince and 
Thomas H. Silver, of New 
York. Company officials in 
the hunting party were: 
Charles H. Sisson, BE. R. 
Safford, jr., Walter H. Siss- 
on, of Potsdam, and George 
F. Gray, manager of the 
New: York office. Here is a 
little nete of interest to other lumbermen: The com- 
pany expects to have two or three more hunting par- 
ties at the lodge before the season closes, so it may 
pay to be real courteous to the A, Sherman Lumber Co. 





CEDAR BUSINESS PROSPECTS ARE GOOD 

That trade prospects for the cedar pole and post 
dealers are promising, despite the fact that State and 
municipal control has curtailed the business of the 





E. A. LINDSLEY, OF SPOKANE, WASIH. ; 
Who Predicts Big Cedar Business in 1920 


large telephone and street car companies, was the 
word taken back to the west Coast by E. A. Lindsley 
of Spokane, after a visit to Chicago, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Lindsley, who ts vice 
president of the Lindsley Brothers Co., dealer in cedar 
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products, with his brother, C. P. Lindsley, president 
of the company, made a trip to the middle West to 
ascertain business conditions, 

“Big public utility companies have made no ex- 
tensions of their lines lately because of the rulings of 
State and municipal commissions,” said E. A. Lind- 
ley before leaving for the west Coast, “but it looks 
as if conditions in the next few months would shape 
around to furthering development instead of retard- 
ing it. We are looking for a big business in 1920.” 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


and subject to prior sale, we offer 
the following thoroughly Air Dried 


Louisiana Red Cypress 








Southern Hardwood Lumber 


500 ft. 12/4—20’ Tank Cypress, Rough 

3,400 ft. 12/4—22’ ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 

3,600 ft. 12/4—20’ Ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 

2,300 ft. 12/4—18’ Ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 

5,000 ft. 12/4—10/16’ ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
90,000 ft. 12/4—24’ Select Cypress, Rough 

35,000 ft. 12/4—22’ Select Cypress, Rough 

16,000 ft. 12/4—20’ Select Cypress, Rough 

25,000 ft. 12/4—18’ Select Cypress, Rough 
153,000 ft. 12/4—16’ Select Cypress, Rough 

94,000 ft. 12/4—14’ Select Cypress, Rough 

75,000 ft. 12/4—12’ Select Cypress, Rough 

19,000 ft. 12/4—10’ Select Cypress, Rough 
112,000 ft. 12/4—10/16’ Select Cypress, Rough 
100,000 ft. 12/4—10/20’ No. | Shop Cypress, Rough 
ft. 10/4—10/20’ ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
ft. 10/4—10/20’ No. | Shop Cypress, Rough 
ft. 8/4 Ran, 10/20’ Factory Sel. Cypress, Rgh. 
ft. 8/4 Ran. New Grade Shop Cypress, Rough 
f 


Rough 
100 ft. 6/4x4 to 10” A Cypress, Rough 
0 ft. 6/4x12” A Cypress, Rough 
0 ft. 6/4x4 to 10” B Cypress, Rough 
300 ft. 6/4x12” B Cypress, Rough 
700 ft. x4 & Wdr. 6/8’ C & Btr. Cypress Shorts 
80,000 ft. ix3 & Wdr. 12” B & Btr. Cypress Shorts 
20,000 ft. x4 & Wdr. 6/8’ No. | Com. Cyp. Shorts 
8,000 ft. Ix4 & Wdr. 6/8’ No. 2 Com. Cyp. Shorts 
— 5/4 Ran. 6/20’ No. 2 Com. & Box Cypress 
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ough 
200,000 ft. 4/4 Ran. 6/20’ Box Cypress, Rough 
50,000 ft. 4/4 No. | Common Sap Gum, Rough 
120,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 Common Sap Gum, Rough 
75,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Sap Gum, Rough 
30,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Ash, Rough 
43,000 ft. 12/4 Mill Run Elm, Rough 
48,000 ft. 6/4 Mill Run Elm, Rough 
100,000 ft. 8/4 MIll Run Oak, Rough 
35,000 ft. 3/8 1/2—32” Tupelo Lath 


We have ample Planing Mill facilities and are 
prepared to work the stock as desir 


Baker - Wakefield 
PLATTENVILLE: Cy press Co., Ltd. 


LOUISIANA 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
ill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















C. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co., Lid. "= 
umber Uo. , in 
MORGAN CITY, LA. a. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,scr!8 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Dearborn 


Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. St., Chicage 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Ashford—The Houston Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Houston Pine Co. 

ARKANSAS. Carlisle—The Perkins Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Arkmo Lumber Co. 

Dermott—R. W. Baxter has purchased from A. R. 
Walker and J. F. Delaney the lumber business of 
the Walker Lumber Co. and will operate under 
the name of Baxter Lumber Co. 

Helena—The Arkansas Oak Co. has been sold 
to the Helena Hardwood Lumber Co., and after 
some repairs to the mill will resume operation. 

Little Rock—The Sutton-Davidson Lumber Co. 
has been consolidated with the Pritchard Lumber 
Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Galt—The Galt Lumber Yard is 
succeeded by the Galt Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—The C. & O. Lumber Co. and _ the 
Brookings Commercial Co. are removing their offices 
from No. 1 Drumm Street to Room 326 Oceanic 
Building, 2 Pine Street. 

Taft—S. Orloff has purchased the business of 
the Whiting, Mead & Orloff Co. and will conduct 
it under the name of the Taft Supply Co. 

IDAHO. Kellogg—The Kellogg Lumber Co, has 
been sold to W. F. Smith. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Bauerle & Stark Co., 
sewing machine manufacturer, has sold out to the 
National Sewing Machine Co. 

Cissna Park—The Farmers’ Stock Co. succeeds 
Philip Schmidt in the lumber business, 

Rockford—E. V. Crumb has disposed of his hold- 
ings in the Crumb-Colton Co. to George Colton 
who will continue the business. The change does 
not affect Mr. Crumbs’ connection with the Smith, 
Du Plain & Crumb Lumber Co. 

Smithboro—J. E. Storey is 
Elam & Co. 

MICHIGAN. Charlotte—The Charlotte Manufac- 
turing Co. is succeeded by the Charlotte Furniture 
Co., incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

Detroit—The National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. is succeeded by the National Lumber & Box Co. 

Rochester—James A. Casey has sold his sawmill, 
which he has operated for sixteen years, to J. 
Sobodoski. 

White Pigeon—F. C. Driesbach & Son have sold 
out to the White Pigeon Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ittabena—The Pearce Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by B. K. Hawkins. 


MISSOURI. Springfield—The George Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Garrett Lumber Co. 

Springfield—The Davis Planing Mill Co. has 
changed the name to Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Molt—The Perkins-Savage Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Lake Basin Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—The Norfolk Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by T. M. Wallace. 

Sarben—Henry Sudam & Co. 
Callender & Baker. 

Stuart—The Farmers’ Lumber & Hay Co. has 
been sold to the Stuart Farmers’ Mercantile Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Trexler Lumber 
Co. has dismantled its plant and has removed the 
machinery to Norfolk, Va., where the business will 
be established. 

NEW MEXICO. Deming—The Gibson-Hines 
Lumber Co. and the Southwest Lumber Co, have 
been succeeded by the Foxworth-Galbraith Co. 

NEW YORK. Falconer—The Chautauqua Planing 
Mill Co. is succeeded by the Merriam Cabinet Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Peachland—The Broome- 
Boyette Lumber Co. is succeeded by W. P. Broome 
& Son. 

OHIO. Spring Valley—W. H. Eikenberry suc- 
ceeds the Spring Valley Mercantile Co. 

Utica—The R. B. White Lumber Co., which re- 
cently purchased the lumber yard of James Sinsa- 
baugh, has purchased five lots in Washington 
Street and will move the yard to that location. 

Wickliffe—H. L. Clark, of Cleveland, has been 
made manager of the new Wickliffe Lumber Co. 
which is erecting a mill and up-to-date lumber 
yard here, 

OKLAHOMA. Devol—The Southwestern Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Tulsa—R. B. Price is succeeded by the R. B. 
Price Lumber Co. 

Woodward—The York-Key Mercantile Co. oper- 
ating a string of lumber yards in Oklahoma, has 
sold the yards at Arnett, Camargo, Fargo, Moore- 
land, Quinlan, Sharon, Shattuck, Supply, Vici, Way- 
noka and Woodward to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bangor—The Bangor Manu- 
— Co. is succeeded by the Bangor Lumber 

0. 

TENNESSEE. Troy—The Settle Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Troy Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. San Angelo—W. S. Kelly has sold out 
to William Cameron & Co. 

VERMONT. Middlebury—William F. Bentley, 
who has been associated with M. T. Butterfield in 
the wood and lumber business, has sold his half 
interest to Mr. Butterfield and his son, Darrell, and 
the business will be connected under the name of 
M. T. Butterfield & Son. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Bowles Lumber Co. 
has been merged into the Transit Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—M. C. Miller has 
cold a half interest in his lumber business to C. M. 


succeeded by L. 


is succeeded by 


riorence—John Hals has sold out to the M.-H. 
Shingle Co. 

Stevenson—The Diamond L Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Wahclella Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Hurd-Nott Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Northern Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Wausau. 

Rice Lake—The Anderson Lumber Co., of Still- 
water, Minn., is reported to have purchased the 
retail yard of the Rice Lake Lumber Co. 

aupun—At a recent meeting of the Loomans- 
Rossman Co., successor to the Loomans Lumber 


Co., I. J. Rossman was elected president, succeeding 
the late D. J. Loomans, and Miss Loomans 
was elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Rossman and 
Miss Loomans will take over the holdings of the 
Loomans Estate and will conduct the business 
under the name of Loomans-Rossman Co. 


INCORPORATION 


ALABAMA. Jasper—Seminole Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Mobile—Webb Furniture Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $200,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Pritchard Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Texarkana—Cook Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

IDAHO. Boise—Bovill Logging Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has been granted a charter to operate in 
Idaho. Walter S. Rosenberry, of Coeur d’Alene is 
the Idaho representative. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Wilce Flooring Co., in- 
corporated. 
INDIANA. Evansville—The Vulcan Implement 


Factories, incorporated; capital, $300,000; to manu- 
facture tractor-drawn tillage tools. 


Indianapolis—True Hixon I,umber Co., incor- 
porated, 
. KENTUCKY. Covington—Licking Valley Floor- 


ing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; manufactur- 
ing hardwood flooring. 

Maysville—Maysville Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $5,000 to $15,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Southern Pine Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—General Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Hein-Nolan Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn—J. T. Sullivan Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000 

Gloversville—Burr Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

North Tonawanda—Ranburn Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; to manufacture boxes, lumber, etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Atkinson—R. W. Woodcock 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OHIO. Wickliffe—Wickliffe Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—Pawhuska 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Kensington — Arnold 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


incorpo- 


“Lumber incorporated; 


incor- 


Lumber 


OREGON. Medford—Apex Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 
TEXAS. Eastland—Elliott Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $50,000. 

Eastland—Harrell Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Kyle—Wallace Bros. Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $55,000 to $80,000. 

New Willard—Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Charles B. Carothers 
(inc.), increasing capital from $40,000 to $65,000. 

VIRGINIA. Alexandria—Alexandria Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—American Wood Pipe 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—J. F. Evans 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—W. J. Nuss Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Green Bay-——Green Bay Forest Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Milwaukee—Wetzel Art Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Viroqua—Nuzum Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Barcla 
Sound Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
QUEBEC. Montreal—Abel J. P. Fortin & Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated. 
(Ltd.), 


Montreal—H. A. T. 
NEW VENTURES 


porated, 

ALABAMA. Dothan—The Williams & Voris 
Lumber Co. recently began operating a sawmill. 

Gordon—Jin Whitaker recently began the opera- 
tion of a sawmill. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—E. J. Bajon recently 
began a planing mill business. 

EXlmwood—Henry Redman has started a hardwood 
sawmill business. 

Frost—W. C. and R. H. Fleming have started a 
new sawmill here. 

New Orleans—The Thomas-Woodcock Lumber 
Co. is a new wholesale lumber concern here. 

MINNESOTA. Grand Rapids—The Minnesota 
Veneer Co. is a new concern here engaged in the 
manufacture of veneers. 

Rush City—Frank and Paul McGrath have in- 
stalled a sawmill here which they will operate under 
the name of McGrath Bros. 

NEW JERSEY. Dunellen—The Dunellen Lumber 
& Coal Co. is a new retail concern here. 

NEW YORK. Livingston Manor—The Livingston 
Manor Lumber Co. is a new retail concern here. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Herbert Bauman has opened 
a wholesale lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The American 
Lumber Sales Co. recently began a wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Skiatook—The Tulsa Rig & Reel 
Co. is a new lumber and building supply business 
here. W. BE. Clark is manager. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Andrews—The Carolina 
Lumber & Supply Co. is a new retail business here. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—D. L. Read has started 
a wholesale lumber business here, 


Lumber Co. incor- 
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TEXAS. Ladonia—The Clem Lumber Co., in 
business at Dallas, Texas, has opened a new lum- 
ber yard here. 

Port LaVaca—Ed. R. Boyd proposes to open a 
new lumber yard here. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Bayard—The Bayard Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a lumber manufacturing 
business. 


WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—W. J. Nuss, of 
Sheboygan, has organized the W. J. Nuss Lumber 
& Supply Co., a $75,000 concern, and will estab- 
lish a wholesale and retail lumber business here. 

Shawano—Henry Catencamp has begun the oper- 
ation of a sawmill here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Gilman—The Gilman Lumber & Coal 
Co. will build a large addition. 


IOWA. Victor—Bonn, Wahl & Co. will erect 
new sheds. 


MINNESOTA. Marshall—J. S. Nagel, of White, 

D., will move planing mill equipment into a 
recently purchased building here, and expects in 
the spring to erect a fireproof building in which 
to. conduct a cabinet making, interior finish and 
store and office fixture business. 


OREGON. Cottage Grove—Extensive improve- 
ments are being made at the Western Lumber & 
Export Co.’s mill, including modern equipment for 
handling lumber. 

Klamath Falls—The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has 
completed plans for rebuilding the mill which was 
recently burned. 


VERMONT. Bellows Falls—Citizens of Bellows 
Falls and North Walpole have subscribed $10,000 
to be used in building a factory for the Green 
Manufacturing Corporation, a box manufacturing 
concern. 


WASHINGTON. Kelso—The C. A. Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased 207 feet of water front and 
will install a loading platform. 

Centralia—German Bros.’ shingle mill, located 
north of the city, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, will be rebuilt. 

Nagrom—The Morgan Lumber Co. is building 
three new dry kilns. 


WISCONSIN. Greenwood—Blum Bros. are con- 
templating the erection of a cheese box’ factory, 
60 by 200 feet, to cost about $50,000. 

Marshfield—The Upham Manufacturing Co. will 
erect a mill and storage house to replace the build- 
ings recently destroyed by fire. 

Milwaukee—The Meinecke Manufacturing Co., 
making go carts and toys, is erecting an assembling 
plant, costing about $6,000. 

_White Lake—The Yawkey-Bissell Co., by exten- 
sive enlargements to mill and yards will more than 
double the capacity of its mill here. An additional 
band saw and other machinery will be installed, 
and the mill will have a capacity of 125,000 a day. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The lumber yard 
of H. S. Thomson, at Mission and Charles streets, 
was swept by fire on Oct. 22 and a quantity of fin- 
ishing lumber was destroyed. The loss is estimated 
at $20,000. The fire is supposed to have originated 
in sawdust which had eollected around an electric 
motor. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fire of undetermined ori- 
gin, starting in the branch yards of the F. M. 
Sibley Lumber Co., caused a loss estimated at 
$100,000. 

WASHINGTON. White Salmon—The sawmill 
and box factory of the Mt. Adams Lumber Co., 
located on Trout Lake, near here, was completely 
destroyed by fire on Oct. 16, the loss being esti- 
mated at $18,000. Some dressed stock and boxes 
were included in the loss but the yard stock was 
saved. The fire started in the sawdust bin. Insur- 
ance amounting to about one third of the loss was 
carried. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Fire destroyed the Hieb 
lumber plant with a loss of $75,000. 

Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lumber Co.’s 
mill was completely destroyed by fire on Oct. 22, 
the loss being estimated at $80,000, covered by in- 
surance. The mill will be rebuilt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Fire de- 
stroyed the plant of the British Columbia Fir & 
Cedar Co., with the exception of the planing mill 
and offices, the loss being about $200,000. The 
management states its intention of rebuilding as 
soon as possible. 


HYMENEAL 


DESHON-KEITH. Miss Sarah Keith and Rich- 
ard W. Deshon were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents on Broadway, Beaumont, Texas, 
Qct. 22, Rev. E. P. Kennedy, of the Central Pres- 
byterian church, performing the ceremony. Mr. 
Deshon is connected with the A. J. Higgins Export 
& Lumber Co., while the bride comes from a family 
of lumbermen. 


STONESTREET-PECK. Matthias Butler Stone- 
street and Miss Ruth Peck, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
were married Sept. 24 at Sandpoint, Idaho, but the 
wedding was not announced to their friends until 
Oct. 21 when the young couple left on their honey- 
moon trip. Mr. Stonestreet went overseas with the 
20th Engineers (Forest) and since his return from 
Europe has been associated with his father, T. J. 
Stonestreet, in the Atlas Tie Co., of Coeur d’Alene. 

CARLSON-SMEBERG. The marriage of Miss 
Hannah Smeberg, of Marquette, Mich., and Arthur 
J. Carlson, cashier of the Von Platten Lumber Co., 
of Iron Mountain, Mich., took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents last week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlson went to Milwaukee and Chicago for a brief 
visit, and will reside in Iron Mountain upon their 
return. 





TRANSPORTATION NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


SECURES TRANSIT ARRANGEMENTS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association announces thru J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager, that it has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining establishment of transit ar- 
rangements at Memphis under which rough lumber 
may be shipped into this point, manufactured into 
flooring, ceiling, siding, boxes and other products 
and then shipped to destinations in northern, east- 
ern, western and northwestern territory on the thru 
rate from point of origin plus a charge of 2 cents 
a hundred pounds for this stop-over privilege. 

The order has already been issued by the Rail- 
road Administration and the tariffs have been pre- 
pared, becoming effective Nov. 25, and applying 
on the following roads: Illinois Central, Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, Mississippi Central, New Or- 
leans & Great Northern, Morgan, Louisiana & 
Texas, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and other 
short line connections. The stop-over privilege is 
for six months. 

The association announces also that it is filing 
this week with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a complaint thru which it will seek transit ar- 
rangements at Memphis and Louisville, Ky., under 
which rough lumber may be shipped into these 
points for yarding, drying ete., and then be han- 
dled to destination on the thru rate, plus a charge 
for the stop-over privilege. It will also seek, thru 
this complaint, to have the ‘stop-over period ex- 
tended from six months to one year. 

If the transit arrangements sought are secured 
for Louisville, the association will undertake to 
have them apply also to Nashville, Tenn., and 
Evansville, Ind. 


DEMURRAGE RULES RECODIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads, today authorized 
the following: 


Owing to questions arising as to the application and 
interpretation of demurrage rules it was determined 
some time ago to recodify the rules with a view to im- 
proving their form so far as possible and avoiding any 
questions. As a result this work was undertaken by 
the American Railroad Association in connection with 
committees of the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the results submitted to the divisions of traffic 
and of public service of the Railroad Administration, 
and finally to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has given its tentative approval, subject to its 
right and duty to inquire into the legality or reason- 
ableness of any rule or rules which may be the subject 
of any complaint. 

The recodified rules do not involve any increase or 
decrease in the present rates. As a result the re 





codified rules have been embodied in General Order 
7-A issued by the Director General, revoking General 
Order 7 together with supplements 1 and 2. 

The recodified rules will be effective on Dec. 1, 
1919, 


COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—In Docket No, 10242 
—Watertown Sash & Door Co. vs. Director General, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down a 
decision in which it finds that rates on glass in car- 
loads from producing points in Kansas to points in 
South Dakota were unduly prejudiced to the extent 
that they exceeded or exceed rates based upon the 
commodity rates to Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., or Pipestone, Minn., plus 75 percent of the fifth 
class rates, thence to destinations. 

In a decision handed down in Docket No. 10426— 
Steve Chop vs. Director General, Gould Southwestern 
Railway et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds that a rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds on staves 
and heading in carloads from Star City, Ark., to New 
Orleans, La., and the present rate of 21% cents, re- 
spectively, the rates involved are unreasonable to the 
extent of their excess over the contemporaneous group 
rates from Gould and Furth, Ark., to the same destina- 
tion. Reparation will be awarded after complainant 
files a verified statement showing the exact amount due. 





BILLETS TO TAKE LUMBER MINIMUM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted fourth section applica- 
tion No. 11,400, filed by J. H. Glenn, agent, authoriz- 
ing the carriers concerned to establish on rived, split 
or sawed wooden billets, in carloads, from Memphis and 
Binghamton, Tenn., to eastern and Virginia cities the 
same rates and carload minimum weights as are con- 
temporaneously in effect on common lumber in car- 
loads, from and to the same points. 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN TREE STUDY 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 27.—For purpose of stimu- 
lating an interest in the study of trees the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association recently arranged 
with the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
to have a member of its staff visit Lake Geneva, 
Wis., to identify and label the trees at Conference 
Point. This point, which is the meeting place each 
year of hundreds of young people of many States, 
is a forested tract covering thirty acres. The labor- 
atory expert found on this tract thirty-three species 
native to the locality and eight introduced Ameri- 
can species. Sixteen exotic species, among which 
were norway, maple, Scotch pine, white poplar and 
cercidiphyllum, were also identified. 
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Get Our Prices First 


and learn the advantage of ordering direct 
from the manufacturer of 


Tents of all Kinds 
Water and Mildew Proof 
Tarpaulins Curtains 
Wagon Covers 
Flys Coal and Feed Bags 


Our prices and high grade materials will 
interest you. Let us hear from you. 


United States Tent & AwningCo. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 











Every Farmer’s 
A Prospect 


for lumber 4 








way of get- 
ting his or- 
der is to see 
occasionally 
and keep in touch with his future plans. You 
can do this when you install a 


Monarch “<3 Feed Mill 


and 
and get him coming to your yard to have his 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., ground for you 
can then quiz him while he’s waiting around. 


Ask today for details on this 
profit maker for lumbermen. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy Pa. 











The New Edition of 


Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. 8. KELLOGG. 
Is Now Ready for Distribution. 





¥ a 394 Pages 


| LUMBER 39 Illustrations 


Size 6x9 inches 
AND ITS-USES Bound in Cloth. 


R S KELLOGG 


You 
Should 
Havea 
Copy 





of this valuable book in its enlarged and revised 
form. It is one of the most valuable books printed 
for lumber manufacturers, buyers, salesmen, sales 
managers, retail lumber dealers, wholesale lum- 
bermen, and wood consuming factories. 

It contains 19 chapters covering the following 
subjects: 

Advantages of Wood; Commercial Uses for All 
Kirds of Wood; Lumber Tables and Sizes; Care, 
Finish, Grading, Laying, Etc., of Various Kinds of 
Floors; Systems and Diagrams of Grading Lum- 
ber; Foreign Woods; Forest Ownership and Re- 
gions of U. S.; Resistance Tests of Wood; Lum- 
ber Cut in Various Sections; Associations of 
Manufacturers; Lumber in U. S.; Stumpage in 
U. S.; Specifications and Rules for Applying 
Various Wood Finishes; Paving Blocks and Their 
Essentials; Lumber Prices and Their Fluctua- 
tions; Forest Service Publications; Specifications 
for Structural and Bridge Timbers; Effect of 
Water on Wood; Consumption of Wood, Etc. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 25 














Lumber Shingles 
TORO cn ecve saa ales ; 47,750,000 4,154,000 
BUEG seis a0 eia-% ‘ 29,411,000 3,755,000 
TNCPOROE. occccieces 18,339,000 399,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OcT. 25 
Lumber Shingles 
|) er ore .+ 1,599,924,000 218,280,000 
2018: 2.000% 55 bey WE ONS . 2,003,644,000 248,782,000 
ee er eee 403,720,000 30,502,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT, 25 
Lumber Shingles 
BE 805% 40S v.cnieues 18,340,000 4,356,000 
SES h sMansies bdo aans 14,861,000 2,304,000 
ERGPOREO 2 iivicd cies 3,479,000 2,052,000 
| GR Fee re caret ae 695,727,000 160,551,000 
1918 giutk wes atieredee 922,855,000 139,676,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 25 
Lumber Shingles 
ES. in e508 66 0b 88s Cee 20,875,000 
DOGPORSS oc cccsses - BPR rre ys 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Oct. 29 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
ee ee 3 O$ 2,300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 46 140,980 

5,000 and under 10,000... 27 171,150 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 21 297,200 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 6 168,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 5 291,000 

GOS COO OBE OVOP. ccccccceccens 1 2,546,000 
| ES I ere eee ae 121 $ 3,616,630 
Average valuation for week...... ‘ieee 29,890 
Totals previous week............ 148 3,585,030 
Average valuation previous week.. rr 24,223 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 15 107,850 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 29, 1919.... 5,241 73,932,030 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,851 31,691,757 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Most of the local buying of 
northern pine is industrial, but more sales are for 
eastern than local delivery. Stocks in the North 
are none too plentiful. Tho yard buying may be 
quiet at present, it is believed that it will be heavier 
in the latter part of November and early December. 
Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 27.—Manufacturers still 
enjoy a good factory trade, but many of the orders 
received have to be either rejected or modified, be- 
cause specially desirable items of stock are prac- 
tically off the market. Retail yard demand has 
slowed up considerably but still keeps pace pretty 
well with production, and the mills have very little 
unsold stock tho some of them have large yard ac- 
cumulations, owing to the inability to get cars. Car 
trouble appears to get worse instead of better, and 
mills with only a single road to depend on are in a 
bad position. 





New York, Oct. 28.—Trade is less active than 
earlier in the month. Inquiries are fair and all lum- 
ber ordered is wanted immediately. Wholesalers 
find difficulty in obtaining good mill supplies. Not- 
withstanding the few new orders from yards, their 
assortments are sufficiently low to keep them plac- 
ing orders on a quick shipment basis. Little com- 
plaint is made regarding prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The white pine market 
is stronger and wholesalers in some instances have 
raised their prices from $2 to $5 a thousand within 
the last week or two. This is because of the in- 
creased difficulty of getting additional supplies from 
the mills. The general report is that trade is 
somewhat slow at present, tho it is easy to main- 
tain prices in the better grades, because yard as 
well as mill stocks are small. Low grades are not 
in such active demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Oct. 28.—While there has not been 
much demand for spruce, prices hold satisfactorily 
and indications point to a well balanced market 
during the winter. Yard assortments are much 
lower than usual for this time of year. Building 
develops slowly but retailers know their supplies 
are not large enough to cope with an increased de- 
mand if it comes. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—While demand for eastern 
spruce dimension is dull, base remains at $55; 9-inch, 
$56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. The shortage of 
houses is ‘becoming more acute, but tho there is 


some building in the suburbs, the amount is far be- 
low normal. Trade in random is of only fair vol- 
ume and for narrow the current price is $45 to 
$46, tho provincial occasionally sells at $44. The 
board market is very dull, covering boards selling 
at $41 to $43 and matched at $46 to $47. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—There is not much white cedar 
business. The post trade has slackened, and there 
has not been much pep to the pole trade. White 
cedar shingles are very scarce. The shingles could 
be easily sold at very strong prices, but few of the 
mills in the North have any, and then the mills 
that do have stocks have only a supply far below 
normal. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 27.—Demand for posts 
from retail yards in this territory is better than 
usual for so late in the season. Weather has been 
favorable for fencing work rather than for plowing 
and fall seeding. Yards have run out of posts and 
have had to reorder, and there has been difficulty 
in finding supplies of the sizes most favored. There 
has also been a good call for poles, especially the 
30- and 35-foot lengths for power transmission lines, 
and some shorter lengths for rural telephone repairs 
and extensions. The weather is driving more men 
to the woods and the labor situation looks a little 
better, but is serious yet, and wages will be the 
highest ever known. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Hardwoods now have a look of 
being even stronger than they were, especially the 
good end of hardwood lumber. This applies to 
both southern and northern woods. In the north, 
maple and birch in No. 1 and better have advanced 
$10 and No. 2, $5. Some items in southern hard- 
woods in the better grades are stronger. Building 
is still active and that means a continued demand 
for sash, doors and millwork, while there is a 
big demand for hardwoods from piano, victrola and 
other musical instrument plants, wagon and imple- 
ment works and other industries using hardwoods, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 27.—Upper grades of 
northern hardwood are hard to supply in any quan- 
tity, and buyers are forced to shop around consid- 
erably to fill their wants. Some mills are operat- 
ing but none of the fall sawed stock is fit for ship- 
ment yet. Demand from woodworking plants in the 
twin cities continues heavy, and is unusually good 
for the time of year. It seems probable that it will 
keep up thru the winter to an unusual degree. 
Southern supplies are coming along a little better, 
but mills in the South are said to be sold up close, 
and unable to ship in the quantities desired by the 
trade. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—While demand for hard- 
woods is not great, the market tends upward be- 
cause of low production, rain preventing logging or 
the loading of cars, and also because of car short- 
age. A concern here that bought f. a. s. plain white 
oak for $76 three weeks ago had quotations of $85 
to $90 last week on an inquiry for 200,000 feet, this 
wood being so short that mills predict it will reach 
$125 by spring. With the exception of bridge and 
car material, all other items are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—The west side hard- 
wood country has been deluged with rain the last 
two weeks and the mills have been able to turn out 
very little stock and shipments have been few. Be- 
cause of conditions existing it may be another two 
weeks before much can be done by the mills. Mean- 
time there is a stronger demand for ash and hick- 
ory, with spoke and rim stock in heavy demand. 
Gum uppers have shown more strength, but com- 
mons are neglected. Box and crate material is in 
better demand, eastern factories beginning again 
to take an interest in the market. Finish items are 
in good demand, with prices high. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Conditions in the hard- 
wood market continue about the same as to demand, 
but the scarcity of stocks of some of the woods has 
brought about such competition from consumers as 
to lead to further price advances, most emphatic 
in quartered red oak, where sales have been made at 
prices $15 higher than a week ago for FAS and $20 
higher for No. 1 common. Advances of $5 are found 
in the prices on No. 2 common quartered red oak 
and on most grades of quartered white oak. In- 
quiries continue good all along the line and manu- 
facturers are making every effort to bring about in- 
creased production to take care of the demand, altho 
the situation in this regard is not encouraging. 
Basswood and chestnut maintain their activity and 
the runs against stocks of both these woods have 
grown so heavy that another advance of prices has 
taken place without reducing the demand. All 
grades and thicknesses of basswood are $5 higher; 
the same rise has occurred in No. 1 common chest- 
nut, while FAS chestnut is up $10. Also, there is an 
advance of $5 to $100 on FAS birch. The other 
woods are firm but very active, ash especially so, 
$5 rise of two weeks ago. The demand for hard- 
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‘woods comes from practically every domestic source 
and manufacturers are rather glad that the export 
movement has been interrupted. Current prices 
f. o. b. Cincinnati, Ohio, follow: 


‘QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ree Rik eeeauad $240 $255 $255 $270 
PO Re eer earns 200 215 215 225 
ING@e. E COMMOM. 0. ccccenes 155 165 165 175 
NOi FD COMMOD. «66060000 ont 90 90 95 

‘QUARTERED RED OAK— 

Wasdee reve inckmarcae 195 205 205 wae 

Pe ee re 130 140 140 ius 

OL. Z COMMON. 6.0.00 ecccces 70 75 75 eon 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAak— 

eee é 130 1380 140 

Selects <2... ee 115 115 125 


No. 1 common... 
No, 2 common... 








No. 3 common...... 35 35 38 
SOUNE WOPMY..c.cccccese CH. 65 70 
PorLar— 
i / | RA Orr cre 125 130 130 132 
Saps and selects.......... 100 105 =105 110 
No. 1 common........ Oe 80 80 85 
INO. J COMMOM sc cccccces 50 55 55 58 
Ih de COMIINOIN 4. 6: ica ck bachacee 40 42 42 45 

Panel & No. 1, 18 to 23”... 170 “se ae ans 

Box boards, 13 to 17”..... 140 «ne eee 
Basswoop— 

| EOS Sr COCR vaee ae 95 95 100 

ING: E COMMING. c wcsc ce pies 65 70 70 75 

No. 2 common...... neweas 45 48 48 50 
‘CHESTNUT— 

MS a cease cnwceewy Cees 100 105 105 108 

SiGe © COMME S266: eeetees 75 78 78 80 

Tey @ COMIOMis. os cckceu cas 30 32 32 34 

COREG WORKIN s 6 oc cecccene 50 52 52 53 
ASH— 

WM ees Red eeRe rR Cen 125 150 160 170 

TO. 3B COMMOB occ ecccewe 75 90 95 100 

INO & COMMMIOM. 6s 0 i ce cteee 45 50 55 60 
WaALNuT— 

LR emeiee erent pert ee 200 = 210 215 225 

ING: 5 COMMON, 6605 cece 100 110 115 125 

FeO a COMIN 6-66 a4 cc eee 45 50 60 65 

INU; oF COMMMNONE 6 6:45's'v.0 0 6 e8- 30 
MaPLe— 

| lL SERRE RIE 80 85 90 95 

ING. 5 COCMIION. 06 sce emesis 60 65 70 75 

NO. 2 COMMON: 66 ccccceuns 40 45 50 55 
Hickory— 

PME Seta Oe d aed ev wa wmele 120 125 
Te. E COMME s i505 ccweaws wae aoe 95 100 
Wits 2 COMMON, 5 occ 056 écce eee cr 60 65 

Brrcen— 
Mei cue ee deinen eee 100 
Ie 2 COMMONS. 6c ce-cesere 75 
ING. 2 COMMIGOM. 66 kccceoss 50 

BrecH— 
1 | UENO Ct eee er 70 . 
Inte F COMNINON, 5k 6 ces cave 55 ‘ 
IOs F COMMON. 6 5. 0. 0c Kec 35 


New York, Oct. 28.—Inquiries are large enough 
to take care of all stocks available. Reports from 
mill sections, particularly in the South, indicate that 
continued rain -has interfered with operations and 
that it is hard to get shipments. The call for furni- 
ture and piano stocks is increasing, altho business 
from millwork manufacturers is much below nor- 
mal. Little increase in demand for building pur- 
poses is expected, but consuming industries are in 
the market with sizable orders. Little complaint 
is made regarding prices. No improvement in ex- 
port demand is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Some slowing up in the 
hardwood trade has occurred at most of the yards, 
owing largely to the labor troubles now existing 
about the country. Manufacturers in various lines 
say that a good deal of unrest prevails in their 
plants and they are unable to operate at full capac- 
ity. As a result the buying is mostly for imme- 
diate needs. While the volume is fairly satis- 
factory, most dealers say that their business is not 
‘as good as it was a month ago. Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 27.—The hardwood market 
shows a slight increase in activity so that the pro- 
‘ducers find it easy to dispose of their output, tho 
the foreign situation leaves much to be desired. 
Many exporters, in view of the serious congestion 
that exists, have confined themselves to shipments 
on order only. The domestic trade declares that 
inquiry remains active with the range of prices firm. 
Stocks in local yards are sufficient to care for cur- 
rent needs. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The hardwood market is 
‘decidedly firm, tho business is not as active as for 
the last few months. Domestic demand comes 
from the furniture, chair, implement handle and 
musical instrument makers particularly. There is 
some interest in the awakened foreign demand for 
‘ash, poplar and particularly chestnut. Prices cur- 
rent are: White oak, quartered, $230 to $235; plain, 
$125 to $130; poplar, $125 to $130; basswood, $90 to 
$95; birch, red, $100; sap, $90; maple, $76 to $81; 


ash, $115 to $130. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Hemlock continues to enjoy a 
good market, tho buying locally may not be as 
good as it has been. Prices are strong. 


New York, Oct. 28.—Business has not the snap 
it had a few weeks ago, due to the approach of 
winter and a falling off in building operations. In 
the suburban sections building demand has been 
good; but now there is an indication of easing off. 
Yard supplies are broken and there is an inclination 
to keep these in shape, altho buying is extremely 
‘cautious. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The hemlock supplies 
here are a little larger than a short time ago, since 
@ number of good-sized cargoes have lately ar- 
rived. The receipts from the Pennsylvania mills, 
however, are light. The local market is said to 
be less strong than that in some other centers, the 
‘base price here at present being $41.50. Not much 
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Let any of the following representative 


umber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


firms prove above statement on your orders. 





PETERSON-MILLER =xclusive manufac- 
BOX COMPANY wood" cola ‘storage 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES 


THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed 4. Pole 
POLE & SHAFT co. Automobile Rims ns 


Billets, a Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Timber — Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





THE BARTELME CO. Merchant and 
OF ILLINOIS ar anne’ 


Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Band- 
& Lumber Co., Inc. ‘Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 


Dealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. woodLum ber, 


Wagon and Dimen- 
sion Stock, 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, Il. 


Schuh-Mason Manufacturers and 
Lumber Co. Olesaiers 0} 


—- - 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO. tLL. 





Manufacturers of 
The Mississippi Manufacturers 


CAIRO EGG CASE Fes Cases, Eee 
SFULLERCO. 89 eee Fee 





Box Compan SHOOKS 

CAIRO a ¢ SRATING . CAIRO, ILL, Ronee, ._ Excelsior & 
, . ated Egg 

a ey Case Nails, Carload Lots a Specialty, 

CYPRESS SPE- 
umber GREGERTSEN SSS SEB | | MATIONAL ag x 
: | “Quick r~ PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
ts from Cai Yards. 

ans- Gen’! Office, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, It. CAIRO, ILL. Bloteee HD lstribudion 


New 





Orlean 








MILLWORK 
ipment P.T. Langan iiierlorand in- 
Lumber Co. terior House 
e CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- 


oint cialty. 











Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. HKmergency Service. 
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The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 























Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 


for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 
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lumber is moving to the retail trade, except for 
immediate requirements. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The hemlock market is 
quiet and prices are not very strong. While retail- 
ers’ supplies of boards are small, they say they have 
more than enough in stock. Eastern clipped boards, 
6 inches and up wide, 10- to 16 feet, will not sell 
for more than $42 or $43. Other hemlock lumber is 
in a similar situation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Altho some slackening 
is observable, there is a steady demand for all 
grades of hemlock. Distributers who sought to buy 
in the North, in view of a greatly restricted pro- 
duction in Appalachian territory, have found more 
competition than they looked for. Rains continue 
to interfere with woods operations thruout the 
Ohio Valley and mill stocks reflect adverse produc- 
tion conditions. Prices are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Present local buying of west 
Coast products is light, but distributers are more 
concerned with how conditions are shaping up with 
the manufacturers than with the present volume of 
business, because they expect rather heavy buying 





Hotel Benson 


peerannieinnien AHH 


Portland, Ore. 


E_believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 














The ennes Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


pa eB fF 
nik 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. e home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clu! 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 











late this year for sprig requirements and they 
want to know just in what position the mill men 
will be to meet the demand. Reports from the 
West indicate that fir manufacturers are confident 
of their market, feeling more and more that their 
part of the lumber producing country will be looked 
to for the future supply. Consequently they see 
no reason why the manufacturers can not hold their 
market. An inventory of the log situation shows 
that logs are not likely to be cheaper and it is 
still difficult to get enough woods and mill men. 
Consequently, local distributers are urging early 
buying for spring. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—The fir market is stronger 
than ten days ago, and it is predicted that any 
changes that may occur in values will be ad- 
vances. The same applies to hemlock. Western 
pines are in big demand, the supply continuing 
short and prices are high and firm. Shop stock 
particularly is reported in big demand. The spruce 
market remains unchanged. Red cedar shingles 
are gradually getting back to where they were 
about three weeks ago when there was a sudden 
decline. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Some fir dealers re- 
port business rather spotty and others report a 
good demand. The few transit cars coming in now 
meet more ready sale, and there is a good demand 
for timbers from the oil country. Finish items also 
continue in good demand. Common boards also sell 
well. Prices have been slightly easier the last week, 
tho no real weakness has been shown, 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.—The fir market has 
taken a brace much sooner than anticipated, and 
seems now to have strengthened preparatory to 
the upward swing which is predicted for the open- 
ing of 1920. The cut is close to normal, resulting in 
a tendency to pile up some stock. The car shortage 
continues to be a source of aggravation. Labor 
conditions at the mills are improving. 


Tacoma, Oct. 25.—Marked weakness in the local 
lumber market has developed during the last week. 
Demand has fallen off considerably and prices have 
been shaded by many of the mills. The car short- 
age continues with little relief in sight. The recent 
order placing a $10 a day charge on shipments in 
transit is believed by many manufacturers to be 
the main cause of the slump in business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The fir and spruce mar- 
ket is a little easier than a few weeks ago, being 
affected by the larger transit offerings. A good 
many empty cars are said to have been returned 
to the Coast, so that the mills are not talking so 
much about car shortage. This weakness is not 
expected to last long and local wholesalers look 
for a fairly good trade, as the building business 
continues active. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27.—Altho there is a move- 
ment to curtail buying thruout the East with a 
view to forcing down prices, local dealers believe 
that the low mark is about reached and while they 
are not ordering heavily, believe that there will 
be a better demand in January. There is already 
a log shortage and it is believed that it will be 
more acute with the coming of the rainy season. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Present conditions in the west- 
ern pines market will not permit this lumber to 
move here in any great volume, no matter what 
the demand might be. The mills have all they 
can do to supply demands originating nearer home. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 25.—Little change has been 

noted this week as far as marketing conditions are 
concerned, but the labor situation is such that lum- 
bermen are sure that prices will not be any lower 
next year. None care to be quoted to the effect 
that there will be an increase, but indications are 
that an advance would not be unexpected. Stocks 
have been short enough during the last few months, 
but with logging hampered as it is now by the 
I. W. W. walkout, followed by the lumbermen’s 
declaration that they will refuse to take back any 
I. W. W. strikers, the situation does not look too 
favorable for next year. 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Demand for white 
pine factory selects has been very good but the 
stock is scarce and orders hard to place. Ship- 
ments have been very slow recently. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Demand for white pine is 
not at all active, but the market remains very firm. 
Fine common, uppers and selects show a marked ad- 
vance and prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$145; 2%4-, 3-inch, $165; 4-inch, $175; selects, 4/4 to 
8/4, $135; 2%-, 3-inch, $150; fine common, 4/4, $105; 
5/4 to 8/4, $115; barn boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, 
$64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Local trade in redwood is 
slight and will likely remain so until the mills get 
caught up with their orders and can produce more 
lumber. Prices are strong and what lumber is 
moving is mostly for industrial purposes. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Few mills offer much 
encouragement to buyers. The list is small and 
many items are not to be had at all, colonial siding 
being very difficult to obtain. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 29.—The following are 
average f, o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, 
computed from actual sales made between Oct. 22 
and 28, inclusive: 


Flooring 


1x3” 1x4” 










A CORO STAIN... v.0.0650 ... —— *$83.25 
B&better edge grain. - $90.00 85.00 
C edge — . =—_— 1.50 
A FAC STAIN. 2 0:05.00 eee 8.00 
Bé&better flat —- 74.75 74.00 
No. 1 flat grain. ii 2 64.75. 
NO. 2 GAL STAR s cccccccsocvvesecccae ose 41.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" 54" By my" 
be | Ceiling Ce fing Partition 
eer heen $54.5 $58.25 $71.75 $74.75 
rr her 44.75 49.75 *65.00 *70.75 
No. 2 Nedeh esas aoe 17.75 *40.00 ose 
Finish—Dressed 
B&better Cc 
OF keg cine . $67.75 ose 
6 & 8” 72.00 $68.25 
te BO panna ees 73.75 71.25 
DS dina hesen scene «. 74.50 70.50 
14%-1\% & 2x4 to 8”.... ee 79.25 ose 
14-14% & 2x10 & ee ohne are 81.25 *72.25 
Casing and Base 
C56 De SE co ipdto ni ce eokonnce se cwew none $81.25. 
Oe 0 Pe is ais aan esis crecck pes ces wne tener 80.25 
Fencing and Boards, dressed 
No. No. 2 oO. 
EOE ET $49.75 $34.00 $25.50 
© sae scuteaqearsakanwene 45.2 36.50 27.50 
ers BES ert « 45.50 37.25 29.50 
Er  Aacelee mies aaeiey eve ee 46.25 37.25 30.75 
EE” Kc heS owen veneer sere 50.25 41.75 31.25. 
No. 1 Dimension 
10-18- 
1’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
$39.25 $40.75 
7.2 38.00 
- 37.75 39.75 
38.25 39.50 
41.00 40.50: 
10-18- 
14 & 16’ 20’ 
$37.75 $39.25 
35.25 36.25. 
36.50 39.00 
37.75 39.75 
40.00 40.00 
S2S&CM -— : neues 
oO. No. 3 
SOC CO #$47.75 ve. 75 $30.50 
Bey a aistaicin preter sie-0 0:6 me mals SINE 44.75 39.25 30.7 
BOT acne eda ver nngraeinae 46.25 39.25 30.25 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
OMe ie sub eke Neasees meseewes $ 7.05 $ 5.70 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Notrre.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—When pine common softened 
two weeks ago or so many in the trade thought 
that a real downward movement had begun, but not 
only has that thought now been dispelled but the 
softness is not as great as it was. It is true that 
the pine trade in this territory is not very active, 
but that is due more to the fact that the lumber is 
not available. It now looks as if next spring’s re- 
quirements, not only with local but with country 
yards as well, will be covered by early orders, as 
the trade has about made up its mind that lumber 
is not going to be much more plentiful in 1920 
than it has been this year. Consequently local 
distributers of southern pine expect heavy buying 
late this month or early December. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 27.-While there is no great 
amount of southern pine business being placed, 
mills are well supplied with orders and because of 
shortage of production and cars can not get out 
what orders they have booked. Heavy rains curtai) 
production considerably, compelling the abandon- 
ment of operations and preventing the loading of 
cars. Locally business is good. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct 28.—City yards continue 
to buy fairly good quantities of southern pine, but 
in general the demand is not keen, and if it were 
not for heavy rains reported in the South, the mills 
would be able to put considerable lumber into stock. 
Prices are firm thru the list, tho some items are 
expected to ease up a little. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 27.—Production, cut, and 
shipments all three stood about as they were the 
preceding week, according to reports today. With 
labor conditions on a better basis, gradual increase 
of production is looked for and the mills are or 
should soon be in position to handle business that 
they were forced to decline a few weeks ago by 
reason of depleted assortments. This condition is 
reflected to some extent in current reports on price 
conditions. While quotations are reported firm and 
steady, taking the list in general, there has been 
a recession on some items and the stabilization 
campaign is beginning to get results. Car supply 
is very unsatisfactory but a little spotted, mills 
at some points reporting an easing up, while at 
others the complaints of shortage are as strong 
as ever. 


New York, Oct. 28.—The consensus indicates a 
slackness in the longleaf pine demand. The in- 
crease in mill production is making stocks easier 
to obtain. Prices have been slowly shaded, but 
considering the remarkable advances it is surpris- 
ing how ‘uniformly they have been maintained in 
view of the larger production. One offsetting in- 
fluence is the manufacturers’ carefulness about ace 
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cepting business until orders booked have been 
cleared. The building situation warrants little opti- 
mism for the immediate present, but the demand 
from other sources is large enough to keep stocks 
moving in good volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—A falling off in the 
transit car offerings has occurred in the last week, 
but plenty of this sort of stock is still to be ob- 
tained. This makes the market a little lower than 
a few weeks ago and causes buyers to hesitate 
The labor troubles now prevalent also tend to re- 
duce the buying. But the market is said to be 
now lower than it was a week ago, and when the 
mills get adjusted to the new transit regulation 
higher prices are expected. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 


actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. , 


They are not based on quotations but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 
Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming-  ties- Alez- sas 
ham, burg, andria, oe 
Ala. Miss. La. 
Oct.27 Oct. 26 Oct. 27 oct. ‘35 














hangin 
1x3” EG 4. Ce RE COE OEER . ccnie's meee 
-.--. 93.00 85.00 
2 eS sees 
78.00 eee 
75.00 wae 
Y 60.25 Pere eee 
FG Babetter earners 76.20 77.50 75.75 75.25 
SNS pre acai eas : 65.75 
No. Rieceeenen 76.56 71.00 ree 
RO: anid so saave 35.00 40.00  .... wane 
BS” HP evi ice cca acae OOO cxco Sane 
cree Cuatin 86.50 -... 84.50 84.50 
PES TELA Perera ad 85.00 80.00 .... 
& digetutieve we 78.50 78.00 cose Gow 
CO Seer cece’ <Aie “oles mas 
FG 5 &be SOP scons 73.41 73.25 971.25 73.75 
| Ee eee sees ---. 70.00 72.00 
OC eer ase nue 68.50 68.75 
Bc iiccuewcdes ‘ain ae sone Gee 
an eer 65.45 64.00 65.00 oF 
NO: Sescccceses Gee Soe eoee 40.25 
ING: Sescecscce SOO DTG . 
ge Se Sk ee - 65.75 we 
DNOh. ged @cls <d'e he bare 35.03 34.75 
ING) Gy Coie cs ws weces 26.25 
Ceiling — 
%x4” B&better ........ 51.50 47.50 
Te Bale <levieeeewes 47.00 47.75 43.00 
2 Pht mana aes 28.00 35.00 34.25 
RA eR Tne a, | eer ree 
Mxd"HRbetter Citeewane 55. 57 55.25 53.00 54.50 
UR Bie th cee ecen 50.00 51, 00 48.50 48.25 
2 TURE CERT 33.00 BAe 34.50 oa 
34 x4” mabetice eoeccccce 
3: Se eee eters 
be SS ere 37.00 
ING {lace dreraw ye ow ea 
Partition 
1x 4 & 6” B&better...... P 4 A 
i Spe ee Ff Zi_ enes 
2 oa Win Gos Wee eee 39.00 38.75 P 
miaieclenre welnaes cece ane rer 
326” Babericr Sterne eee aes 78.00 
i A ers: ‘ 67.00 
INO tine ecdseenewn . 44.00 
Bevel Siding 
% x6” eer Sem tneee a ere eoee 40.00 
hehe a aane-e ‘ s - GRIEG cace cove 
5x6” Ibetier errr re 47.25 
De eer 38.25 
= Siding 
‘ 59.25 66.75 65.00 
‘ 61.00 58.50 66.00 60.75 
36.00 37.25 41.00 40.00 
Finish 
74.50 68.75 ‘ 
eee -68.25 aaa 
70.08 70.25 -- 76.00 
70.00 72.75 76.00 
72.00 73.00 78.00 
es 73.00 Les 00 
75.00 
74.50 
74.50 
75.25 
75.50 
75.75 
73.00 
73.00 
wee 75.00 
6/4 & 8/4x12” pee ewe 76.75 
Bedbetter Surfaced: 
BENG OE wsebeceksces 73.50 74.00 .... Pere 
Mer eens o6aedee-eent -+-. 20.00 73.00 74.00 
IG pees eww em ences = 75.50 73.50 75.25 
eis sae Kakee esas 72.00 75.00 73.75 75.50 
RE OO cies cuweee 73.00 75.50 77.50 177.50 
OE nC cea oeeen een 75.00 75.75 76.00 78.00 
Ve Be: as 77.50 80.00 7 50 
nT b66nevas eee nes 76.00 ove ° 
POEMS brand ons a os 76.25 
6/42 5" & IO". cccccss 80.00 77.00 
PORN Kesacnseke cee 80.00 79.00 .... or 
EM & 224 00 127 6 6c: CUOO cass Gaeue 
SIRE nae weces ooo. 44.25 76.50 
OF4 & O/EE Go. cc 00 ( nen 
Cie i Brae OB wcccecee 76.00 
6/4 & 8/4x 5” & 10”... 77.00 
C/E & BLASS sc cicace 80.00 
O Surfaced: 
1x 6 to 12” (tndeenvwes cows GREP See; = 
. 71.00 72.00 
céoe tue 
aon, See 
73.00 wee 
76.00 
4 6" ee Cree 78.09 75.75 76.25 80.25 
8 & Ct ee Cre ee 80.00 75.75 83.00 80.25 
Jambs 
Bédbetter: 
1x4 & 6” TOS © sauce eece 


14%,1% & 2x4 & 6”. 


0) ee 











Monorail Installation at Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Caliy. 


To Labor Less and 
Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
I beam track, sixteen 3-ton 
electric switches, five 3-ton 
hand switches and seven 3- 
ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
» dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 
mill and from mill to car for 
shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 






A P & H Monorail installa- 


tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 


Co. and other representative 


mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled “Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production” 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
5 Chaseh Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 


ork. burg 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 onatinect Block, 
i hiladelphia. Chicago, III. 
926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


oists- 
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High Altitude — 
Timber —. are = 

Good Prices =" 
Today 











Every Tree 
Is Now Accessible 


to loggers who have this upland 
timber. We can show you how to 
save road building costs and cut down 
long hauls through the ‘use of the 
Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 


Method of 
Operation. 


Barienger 


Brake 


Before you spend a dollar on logging roads this 
year you should investigate the merits of this 
brake that has saved hundreds of dollars for 
loggers in the United States and Canada. You 
can use it with either sleighs or wagons. 





Write todey for the names 
of operators who are using 
the Barienger Brake. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 














Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales 
that you didn’t know existed. It’s easy when you 
handle “A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combinaiion Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- 
prised how many farmers wil! place orders for the 
Hardware or complete wagon beds. Allith “FIT-ALL” ue Bed Clamp. 





Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hanger: nd Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 











Wallace Bench Machines 


Thousands of yards already re- 
cognize the advantages of these 


Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 


They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—do the job there by machine—send 
hem to the job with the carpenters. 


Saves running to and from big ma- 
chines. Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 
power and speeds production. 


J.D.Wallace & Co. 


aaa Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alez- sas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. iss. La. Mo. 
Oct.27 Oct.26 Oct.27 Oct. 25 


Fencing, ~~ 


oe. 2, Ue SO"; Te os nce mata.) Sane voce, CBEO 
Other Igts. .... 56.25 44.00 49.50 
SS Oj. 0 strane 58.75 eoee 46.25 
Other Igts. 61.50 56.75 45.00 45.00 

No. 2 may lengths) : 
a arte newebe ---- 387.00 31.00 33.25 
Ade ne aE oom 36.75 387.50 34.25 35.50 

No. 3 = lengths) : 
eae ooese 26.25 28.50 26.25 
ix er ishwacciclegit v4 28.50 26.75 28.25 

Boards, S18 - r $28 

Wo. 1, 36-66. 32"... EO cdwe: eter 
in 8”, 14:4 26’... 66.00 .... 44.75 
Other lgts. 62.50 58.75 45.50 45.75 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 59.00 47.25 


Other Igts. 65.66 53.00 45.75 47.25 
* 1x12”, 14 & 16’.. .... 61.75 54.00 55.00 
Other r igts. 72.00 61.25 51.75 55.25 
No. 2, is 10 to 20’): 
3% ClO Ee occ nccsacee oe 35.50 .... 


EE EB OF AS 35.00 37.75 .... 38.00 
. abieree eerie he 0/66 34.82 37.25 36.00 38.00 
11 eas ret neice re 38.38 39.50 41.00 42.50 

No. 3 ag | lengths) : 
EE ib sere nee 30.00 28.00 .... er 
Ex sn eee SIN @ Aueoe eveueenaae 30.25 36.00 29.50 29.75 
END «ie: /e wiecpisteceep.ecaieie ---. 936.00 29.50 30.00 
RR Riib sie wpe ees eas 30.00 36.00 30.00 31.00 
No. 4, all widths & 
MUIR odlals ave as! p a. wrecers 36:00 «ssc F65C 
Roofers 
POs hy ee oases Ceneace eve WOCEO | “ssie-s ones onae 
ES Sains ot bo-e4 MOO se 45 oe ie 
nagpodl 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 & 16’ ates seas Mite 
Other igts. eeee 55.00 42.25 46.25 
SutO",, 160 16 66 ose wae cos. ‘ee 
Other Igts. ..+. Aree cces 0,00 
No. 2 ng Ps 20"): 
eee nes -. &5.27 37.75 36.00 38.00 
aor Annee 36.50 37.75 387.25 38.00 
No. 8 - le engths) : 
Se re 29.50 30.25 27.25 30.75 
1x10” Riaer a me » BuO coos OULD 
Dimension, ' SiS1iE 
me. 3, ee", WO cass 38.25 38.75 40.00 
ra e-+- 86.25 38.75 38.75 
TO! wanes 38.75 40.00 40.50 
18 & 20°... ie 39.25 41.00 41.25 
10’ to 20°: Ae, re mor ace 
bs : ei | | LAM ae 36.50 36.25 37.50 
 svescorece 29.00 35.25 36.50 36.00 
16’ ...... 29.00 $6.00 37.50 37.50 
18. & 20"... wees 8650 87.50 388.00 
10’ to 20’. Cy: ere euee 
Ck Ot BO? ins 33.) 50 37.50 37.00 cece 
12’ ...... 33.50 38.00 36.00 38.00 
Se 33.50 38.25 38.25 39.25 
18 & 20’.. .... 87.50 40:00 980.50 
10’ to 20’ ceeie: ee es eats ree 
2k agi! |. ere -oe- 39.00 40.50 88.75 
‘Re -... 939.75 39.00 38.50 
ar = teins bs 32.50 39.00 41.00 39.75 
18 & 20°... «... 88:00 42.00 41.25 
10’ to 20°: coos G50 ack ee 
vy de | | i re ooes SED 41:00 42.50 
Oe cusp ehacs coos 41.00 41.00 40125 
Be canara svee £3.00 42.00 42.25 
18 & 20°... «... 441.75 48.00 43.00 
10’ to 20’ cous 43.00 panece or 
Wo. 2, 2a 2", 10" os sys owes OFL50 38,00 87:50 
Me: Kea oo. 35.05 36.50 36.00 
i Lana eves 86:00 $6.50 98.25 
yA? | | fl re 38.) 50 39.00 38.50 
10’ to 20’ eae phe ie aig 
5 ge: eer ee 
I ee 
__, ae ees 
18 & 20’ 


2x 8”, 10’ 








SR ree 34.00 34.25 
i ee Ayeaeee 36.00 40.00 
18 & 20° sco ‘SEO 
10’ & 20’ eee 

> ide | ere 33.50 
Be 4 iiieecruats 33.50 
a e 42.00 
18 & 20’. 


41.00 40.25 


2x12”, 30 








18 & 20°. 
10’ to 20’. 
No. 3, 2x Ss 





23.00 23.25 
' hmateat Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
& under: 
Rg” 
10” 
12” 


” 


16” 





" en Theheve 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 





4 30.00 
a” 30.00 
th 30.00 
10” 33.50 
ead 34.75 
14” 42.00 
16” 43.00 
No, 1, 7.50 7.05 7.05 
No. 2, 6.50 6.10 6.35 
4 and 6 26.00 sss S026 
CET OIE: | eer ene ves BILBO (205) See 
Oe ADO 1ONBER ..6. 5.650650 32.00 6 ic, BLO 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6) : 
B&better, PY and 20’. case C500 Sine aoe 
Riera S eee Ace eos assay Re 
No. 2, wh i Gates tices S| ir 37.00 


Car ‘Decking 
saa? ie ots! to 3”, 
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~' Car Sills, S48 certain, While some offer roofers at $45,50 or there- Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27.—There is a fair busi- 
ity $48, Ea. E&sS: abouts, others will not shade $47, and some ask $48. ness in North Carolina pine, particularly ‘in roofers , 
pe oer oe = bv 2. tee tees bp! “+++ +++ Retailers seem hard to interest at any price. While and flooring. Box grades meet with less demand. 
25 La 38 to iC peppanlistcoks 48.00 te Oats. there has been a slackening in demand for rough New orders are not numerous and mills report 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36”. ee ae 44.00 jiil Ill) edge, prices remain between $70 and $80. larger stocks than a month ago. , 
38 to Cees weet 4 od ws eves Soe 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.... .... 50.00. .... .ee- Norfolk, Va., Oct. 27.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
OO te Ge ccsc | este See mene eves Cull and 
Up to 14”, 38 to ge pecliidilin CGO -6het “Jaeas Epc, (novaHt) No.2 bet tor : axe, so 50 oni tilies 335 o ett og 
Fis 66.0 Wee heha nes Vateksaee Moke ean 65. x 53.2 ‘ ‘ * 
PO TE OU sexe TU nese cee ofa bea nehunpanscesndu Ven eee teens Ret Hes Ht is 50 ste 00 veveeeneeees 
7x8”, 9 , 90% heart ixeeaeee Sak 40.75 eeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeteweee « VV SOV eVeVe ee eee . 
Congicad Pawind Steck Sheets 9 | Bo eee c cree nvecsnesecededeeccens 74.00 @78.00 CREPQUORD cicccvctsese - > Vevatesteuus 
No.3 SQ.BAS..-.+++. eresss, SEG, -.s. FOO aeerttteretteeessee teeta eeeeees 70. sos se oaaran 39.00 @40.00 33.00@34.00 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Demand for southern pine ratte eee eteeees cenateaedcreeuds 5. 59. : " of ‘ 
ia for house building is so poor at present that retailers ty ane 74.00 @79.00 61.50@65.00 42.00 @ 44.00 35.50 @ 36.50 
5.75 are unwilling to buy. Prices for partition and floor- r 
7.25 ing are firm enough but very varied. For A rift Barx strips, Noe, SSM Be sic 'coe dcare-ns $55.00@57.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2 - 896. 50 70.00 
7.25 flooring $101.50 is about the lowest price and some WME Univia cae teed acid aie 27.50@28.50 CURE GN MRM. oc cic esccicectdace ST 
3.00 ask $104; for B $97 to $98 is often asked; and for C he bata 
9.25 $84 is the price. Partition, B&better, sells in the . _ " 0. 6 
eighties, some asking as much as $90. Prices of 4TH, ue 2 se ecececs $ Fa Gt0.00 .00 ROOFERS, > i eeeee by 22 D4S, ¢: Terre ree ree 7. = 
3.00 roofers are most irregular, No. 2 6-inch selling at factory FLOORING, 2” 38.00@41 00 10”........ 43.00@44.00 P Seabee 
3.00 $44, while some sellers will not shade $47. Sizes, N.C. pine..... 37.00@40.00 1p RE 44.50@45.50 : MS Sic ahaed eaek ian 80.00 
ov ase 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Quietness in the south- ,, Finished Widths i 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
75 ern pine market is thought to show the influence of FLOORING, 133% pe Pift...ccccccccccccccccece eet = $45:50@00.00 oi reyes 
1.00 the imposition of the $10 storage charge. This slack- (pining, %”.........++...00 0.0 eee eee ee eee eee ee 41.50@ 45.50 37.50@38.50 26.50@ 27.50 
1.00 ening in demand affords distributers an opportunity 54 45.25@ 47.50 38.50@ 41.00 29.00 @ 30.50 
to clear up old business. Southern mills look upon 77.00@ 83.00 66.50 @ 70.00 42.50@ 45.00 
5.50 restricted demand as rather fortunate at a time 
when rains are interfering with production to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘There is some irregularity in 
prices. No. 1 dimension is firm to higher, with, 
some sizes ranging up $2. Flooring continues strong, 
1.75 but there is some easing off in B&better grade. 
5.25 cncappealasgaaiie 
3.25 Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 27.—The following prices 
3.00 are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
3.00 from Oct. 20 to 25, inclusive: 
3.00 Flooring ; 
1x4 1x6 : 
».75 B&better, rift. ..$90.00 No. 1 common. . . $48.00 : 
).50 flat... 72.14 No. 2 common... 35.44 
No. 1 common... 67.29 No. 3 com. & cull 24,43 Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office i 
).00 No. 2 common... 35.64 x3 
3°75 No. 3 com. & cull 23.50 Babetter ... cee 75.23 
0.5 5/4x3 No. 1 common... 71.19 4 
1.25 No. 1 common... 78.75 No. 2 common... 35.85 ® e e 4 
‘ No. 2 common... 42.25 No. 3 com. & cull 22.75 e mil = r al er u m er e 1V e ry 4 
Celling ; | 
x3% x8Y, 
"etter eee 58.44 * B&better ec wsad $42.98 i 
: Yo. 1 common... 50. No. 1 common... 37. 
ee No. 2 common... 34.71 No. 2 common... 24.17 EMI-TRAILMOBILES are ideal 
ane No. 3 com, & cull 18.25 %x3 a sense The Motorless Z f b a ‘ 
3.00 No. 2 common... Oe ‘ 
3.00 Ko. 2 commen. . 108.88 Minter Track equipment for lumber delivery 
co a in lots of from three to seven 
wae 1x4 1x6 
ee B&better ....... $72.00 B&better ....... $68.50 
3.50 cua SIdIMg sc svare Ray Thousands | tons. They double or more than double 
1.25 RE « 12 ah Siibtts . 
Ba&better ........ $60.30 B&better ....... $40.00 
ea No. 2 common... 35.34 No. 1 common... 38.00 s the Ca acit of the truck and add onl 
1.50 
et ‘ be 3 com. & cull 21.69 No. 2 common... 21.87 In se Il h a 
Ap x6 Beve a 
25 Bberter rine 4.41 small percentage to the operating ex 
- Yo. 1 common... 32.63 ° . 
1.50 No. 2 common. +: 18.00 DIVISION 1—Light four- | Pense. And the semi-trailer has all the 
5.00 1x6 eta wheeled Trailmobiles for h e 
$25 *No. 2 common...$84.36 “No. 3 com. & cull 23.00 use with passenger carsor | advantages of the detachable body in 
nis Shingles 34 ton and I ton. one 
1.50 i RO cis ceesicacenghintekcen Vein ii $ 7.50 addition. 
4.00 pa ac LAS AEA SESE RAEIAL ATK CORERES NES by 
9.25 wr e cy FERS e pesos eevee reece eceevesuee >. DIVISION 2—Hez v dut . . 
B75 Lath four-wheeled Trailmobiles One semi-trailer can be left to load at the yard 
ilies °°  Suganieil “— tons’ “nontevenisies 2 | while the truck goes out withadelivery onanother. 
Beébetter No, 2 common tons; 344 tons, and 5 tons, ° ° . ‘ . . = 
ro DAS... soon “Ye SRI. $34.00 Reversible aid Nou-te If the hauling is between two fixed — one 
BRS DGB occ 020 5. ef: ee 36.52 ye! ° 
wk, 6 to 13 BAS: 63:33 1x 8 shipiap. <<< 34.21 can be always loading, one in transit, and one 
0. 1 common x10 shiplap.... ¢ 35.00 
Sy 66.00 1x12 S48....... 355.00 DIVISION 3—Semi-Trat. | Unloading. 
7 5 nceenee oeee " 1x 6 to 12 S48.. 38.10 mobiles: ae 3 tons; I 1j d lj S : T | bil 
x DEB cccece . No. 3 common 5 tons, and 7 tons. y - 
po 2”. Sao 67.00 1x 8 shiplap.... 27.50 n coupling an uncoup ing semi ral mo les 
2.00 the Gham menu RAS. , 26.25 have special advantages due to the exclusive de- 
o* 5/4x 5 D48..... 67.66 com. & cull D28 24.00 sign of the Trailmobile fifth wheel. The coupling is automatic. The 
1.50 5/4x 6 D4S..... 67.80 Other grades . . P eins 
abe B/4x 8 DAS... 69.00 Mill run KD rough: 35.67 truck backs in and the driver or his helper need not assist in any way 
5/4x12 D4S..... 74.25 1x4 & up mill run a ” z se 
green ........ 27.00 in making the connection. , 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE , , J ite 
ca hanes. “Weitly, Sieh, Ginn tine alate eonatn Seid Mie The truck can back in from the side as well as from in front. Semi- 






tories accounts for a negligible demand for box 
lumber. Notwithstanding this prices are well held 
and very little stock is offered except a few stray 
25 lots for quick shipment. Building schedules and 
9.00 higher grades move along more uniformly, and 
tae wholesalers report their mills just as cautious as 
ever about committing themselves ahead for any 
period. 


trailer units are more easily driven, and can be handled in narrower 
places than any other motor vehicles that will carry the load. ‘The 
turning radius is shorter, and as the truck unit is lighter steering and 
shifting gears is easier. 


The Trailmobile Company 
516-536 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The trade in shortleaf 
stock is on a fairly satisfactory scale, tho some 
uncertainty of prices now exists, as the result of the 
desire to close out transit cars. The market is 
generally lower than several weeks ago, but for 















the last few days has shown a fair amount of Write 
steadiness. for 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 27.—The North Carolina pine Literature 





trade remains in about the same position as it has 
been for the last few weeks, with stocks used by 
builders being called for freely, while the box grades 
remain somewhat dull. The call for building lum- 
ber, however, shows a very different tone, quota- 
tions on some of the items in request being either 
firm or higher than they have been. Dressed stocks 
of all kinds are in strong demand. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The North Carolina pine 
market remains unsatisfactory as to both demand 
and prices, roofer quotations being particularly un- 





Good roads are preserved by educing the load carried on each wheel. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 27.—Market conditions 
are reported practically without change for the 
week, the mills being offered more business than 
they can handle at present or care to book for 
future delivery. Tho some improvement of car 
supply has been promised, the promise has not 
been fulfilled as yet and the movement is sharply 
restricted as heretofore. Reports indicate no change 
in quotations for the last several days, but the 
tendency is upward and it is understood that some 
of the mills have made recent sales at prices show- 
ing advances on some items. The “spread’’ in quo- 
tations has been a feature of the market for months, 
but the movement for stabilization is gradually pre- 
vailing even tho prices on some items have had 
to be “‘stabilized’’ upward occasionally. The domi- 
nant factor of the present market is probably car 
supply, buyers displaying a willingness to pay the 
prices quoted, but in many cases displaying impa- 
tience over delayed deliveries, and the mills work- 
ing much harder to get cars than to get business. 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—-The present trade in cypress is 
not great but considerable buying is expected be- 
fore the first of the year to cover next spring’s 
requirements; and the cypress distributers hope 
that the mills will be in a position to take care of 
their orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—There is a good in- 
quiry for cypress and there would be a lively mar- 
ket if the mills would accept orders, but they still 
have too many unfilled orders to take on any more. 


Bad weather also has interfered with production 
and delayed shipments. Occasional lots of yard 
stock and a little factory stock are to be had. 
New York, Oct. 28.—Holders of stock find little 
difficulty in disposing of their outputs. Mills re- 
port a serious lack of cars, and in view of the con- 
tinued scarcity of stock at mill points buyers are 
not inclined to place orders and take the risk of 
having shipments held up for weeks. Some good 
quick shipment business tends to keep the market 
steady, with little complaint regarding prices. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—There is more activity in 
cypress than in any other southern lumber, largely 
because of demand from manufacturing consumers. 
Demand from retailers for building purposes is far 
from normal. The market is firm but prices are 
varied, current quotations being approximately: 
lIsts and 2nds, 4/4, $85.50 to $90.50; 8/4, $98.75 to 
$100.75; selects, 4/4, $75.50 to $82.50; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $60.50 to $62.50; 8/4, $73.75 to $75.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 27.—The mills find prompt 
takers for all the lumber they can turn out and the 
range of prices is being maintained. Stocks in the 
yards have not increased to any extent and it is 
not easy to obtain lumber in the quantities desired. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Trade in cypress is not 
as large as a short time ago, but the market seems 
to hold up with much firmness. The lack of cars 
at the mills is growing more noticeable and it is 
hard work getting shipments made promptly. 





our Motor 


— 


Tak 





—Not Carry the Load 


MAKE the most of your 
motor truck’s power. 
Your motor truck—exert- 
ing its power as a pulling 
force—can haul three times 
as much as it can carry. 


With a Fruehauf trailer 
carrying the bulk of the load 
—a 1¥%-ton truck pulls 4-ton 
loads; a 3%%4-ton truck pulls 
10-ton loads. 


And the ton-mile cost is 
reduced to one-half to two- 
thirds. 


In fact, the annual saving 
effected by a Fruehauf unit 
is $3,000 to $4,000. 

Hitch your motor truck to 
a Fruehauf Trailer—treble 
its carrying capacity —re- 





duce your initial investment. 


A Fruehauf Trailer-Truck 
unit costs only one-half as 
much as a motor truck of the 
same capacity. 


The Fruehauf Trailer can 
be equipped with our pat- 
ented jack, making possible 
the operation of two or 
three trailers with one truck. 


Special loading and un- 
loading devices—built espe- 
cially for lumber dealers— 
are also furnished with the 
Fruehauf Trailers. 


Write for complete information and our 
book on efficient lumber transportation. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
“Build now the National, State and County roads we 


need and prosperity will ride to every American’s gate.” 
—W. B. Wilson, Secretary U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


NLOADING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—There is a good de- 
mand for cypress. Stocks are scarce but there has 
been some increase in production. Mill represen- 
tatives say they are not able to get thru from the 
mills nearly the amount of lumber they could dis- 
tribute. Cars are as hard to get as before the 
storage charge order went into effect, for it has 
had no more important result than to interrupt the 
transit car movement. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—The quotations this week on 
red cedars were: Clears, $6.66 and stars, $6.02, Chi- 
cago basis. White cedars: kxtras, $/.10; stand- 
ards, $6.10, and sound butts, $4.35, Chicago basis. 
Some lath prices are: Southern pine, 4 foot, No. 1, 
$9.60; southern pine, $9.05 and hemlock, $9.50. Lath 
are scarce and the demand is big. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 27.—Offerings available 
for this territory are restricted by car supply altho, 
according to reports from the Coast, production is 
showing greater volume as the labor situation eases 
up. Market demands here are good for the time 
ef year, but show a gradual diminution and as far 
as conditions in this territory are concerned, it is 
not likely that prices will be forced upward by com- 
petitive bidding again for some time. Transit sup- 
plies, especially mixed cars, are light and for this 
reason the market continues firm. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.—Red cedar shingles, 
after having dropped dangerously close to the cost 
of production, are now trending upward and are 
firm at $4.75 for stars and $5.25 for clears. These 
quotations are about 25 cents higher than the 
lowest point reached during the recent flurry. A 
few mills have shut down. Cars are scarce, recent 
efforts to relieve the situation not having made 
much change from previous famine conditions. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 25.—The shingle market is 
quiet and there has been no upward reaction from 
the break of last week. Little new business is com- 
ing in and mills are curtailing their activities. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Shingle men are not 
of one mind as to the status of the market. Some 
are not very optimistic, while others believe that 
the bottom has been reached and that current 
prices are about as low as buyers can expect for 
some time. There is almost no demand at present 
from the east side, practically all the shingles sold 
here going south and southeast. Present quota- 
tions are almost $2 off the high point reached last 
summer. Stars are offered at $4.70 and clears at 
$5.25. There are still enough transits on the road 
to take care of all the demand, but since the stor- 
age charge went into effect few are coming out and 
those who believe the bottom has been reached base 
their belief on that fact. Those who look for a 
weaker market say demand will be slow until spring. 
Siding still maintains strength, owing to very small 
supplies in the yards and a continued demand. Lath 
prices are quite strong, the scarcity in all grades 
continuing, especially in western stock. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 27.—The shingle and lath 
situation appears unchanged, demand running well 
ahead of supply and prices held in check by the 
manufacturers rather than by the buyers. The 
cypress mills are limiting acceptances on both 
items to mixed cars and are still forced by stock 
conditions to turn down a good deal of offered busi- 
ness. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—-Demand for lath takes up 
readily the amounts offered. Supply of lath is short 
and they are particularly firm, 1%-inch selling at 
$8 and 14-inch at $7.50. White cedar shingles are 
scarce and very firm. Trade in them is of fair vol- 
ume. Extras sell at $8 to $8.50; clears at $7.25 to 
$8. Red cedars sell better now, the best British Co- 
lumbias being offered at $7.75 to $7.80. Clapboards 
are positively scarce and are offered: Four-foot 
extras, $72; clears, $70. Furring is rather dull and 
2-inch goes at $45 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 27.—The shingle situation 
remains in about the same position it has been, 
with quotations and demand firm. Lath are in big- 
ger call than they were a month ago, with indica- 
tions that requirements will remain large. It is 
expected that, weather permitting building con- 
struction, the range of prices will undergo further 
advances. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The offerings of red 
cedar shingles have been numerous of late, be- 
cause of the desire of shippers to get transit cars 
cleaned up without paying demurrage charges. 
The market has been unsettled the last week and 
generally lower. Extra clears are quoted here at 
$7.13 and stars at $6.36. The downward tendency 
makes buyers cautious about taking hold of shingles 
for future needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Sales of red cedar 
shingles continue to be made around $8, altho the 
demand is not as strong as it was. Demand for 
white pine and cypress shingles is in excess of the 
supply of either, with cypress gradually growing 
scarcer. There has been a further advance of 5 
cents on white pine lath, due to a stronger demand 
for No. 1, %-inch by 4-foot, which have sold at $8. 





